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THE SEALED MESSAGE 



CHAPTER I. 

A QUEER FISH. 

It was a sultry July afternoon, and in the azure arch of 
the firmament flamed an unclouded sun. The com was 
ripening to a rich yellow in some meadows, and the newly 
mown hay in others was being piled on lumbering wains 
by perspiring laborers. The red earth of the sunken 
lanes was caked, and their blossoming hedges were burnt 
up by the merciless heat. Under spreading foliage, or 
knee-deep in rapidly drying pools, stood weary cattle, 
switching lazy tails to brush away the teasing flies. 
Honey-bees, ostentatiously industrious, buzzed noisily 
from flower to flower, and the sleepy birds twittered 
faintly midst the grateful shade of leaves. The land was 
parched for want of rain, and the languid hours dragged 
on slowly to the wished-for evening. On some such day, 
long ago, must Elijah have sent his servant up the mount 
to watch for the growing of the small black cloud. 

Only by the trout stream was the weather endurable, 
for the overhanging trees made the atmosphere of trans- 
lucent green deliciously cool. Yet here and there spears 
of dazzling light pierced through the emerald twilight to 
smite the waters. These moved smoothly in amber floods 
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8 THE SEALED MESSAGE 

between the grassy banks, and in places swirled pearly- 
white round niossgrown stones. The stream brawled 
over pebbles, gushed through granite rifts, and gloomed 
mysteriously in deep and silent pools, gleaming mirror- 
like under exposed tree trunks. May-flies dipped to the 
waters, swallows darted through the warm air, and king- 
fishers glanced here and there, eacli a flash of blue fire. 
And ever the river talked to the voiceless woods as it 
babbled seawards. From the woods came no reply, for 
the wind had died away, and the tongues of multitudinous 
leaves could no longer speak. Had they been able even 
to whisper, they surely would have rebuked the gay 
spirits of the two young men who had invaded their 
sacred solitude. 

"This is simply ripping,'' murmured one, who lay on 
his back with a battered Panama over his eyes, "we are 
doing ourselves up to the top hole, I don't think. Heav- 
enly, ain't it?" 

"It would be, if you did not chatter," retorted the other, 
fixing a fly on his line ; "why do you desecrate this beauty 
with slang?" 

"Because I'm not a poet like you to spout blank verse." 

"There is a medium between mutilation of the language 
and pedantic usage thereof." 

"Huh!" with scorn, "who's pedantic now?" 

"My dear Tod, as a lawyer, you should use better 
English." 

"It is only a barrister who requires a superfine jaw," 
retorted Tod elegantly," and I'm only a solicitor of sorts. 
Don't worry, Haskins." 

Aware of the futility of argument, the other man 
merely shrugged his square shoulders and threw a skilful 
line in a pool wherein lurked a famous wary trout. The 
flv fell lightly on the water, and would haye deceived 
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THE SEALED MESSAGE 9 

any fish tut the trout in question. There was no response 
to his dilly-duck-come-and-be-killed invitation, and the 
angler made another cast with still less success as the 
fly hit the stream heavily, scaring the trout into retreat. 
Haskins said one word under his breath, but Tod over- 
heard and giggled. That was exactly like Tod Mac- 
andrew : he had no sense of the fitness of things. 

"Silly ass!'' commented his friend savagely, spinning 
up the line, "you frighten the fish." 

"Not on to your hook, anyhow," chuckled Tod into 
the depths of his hat, "what a sinfully bad angler you 
are, Jerry." 

"As bad an angler as you are a lover, perhaps,'' 
snapped Gerald, throwing his rod on the grass and 
squatting to manufacture a cigarette. 

Tod sat up abruptly with a wounded air. "I call that 
beastly : to taunt a chap, because a girl won't bite." 

'Won't kiss, you mean." 

"I'm taking an illustration from your infernal angling," 
sard Tod, with aggressive dignity. "If you were a lover 
yourself you would understand.'' 

"Oh, I understand well enough," replied the other 
lightly: he paused to run his tongue along the tissue 
paper, then added calmly: "I was in love with Charity 
Bird myself, before you came along. Tod." 

"Well, now that I have come along, perhaps you'll 
call her Miss Bird." 

"Right oh ! Miss Bird in the hand is worth two " 

"There are not two," interrupted Macandrew indig- 
nantly, "but only one school-girl cousin. As if," cried 
Tod to the woods, "I would sell myself." 

Gerald Haskins cast a sly look on Tod's ungraceful 
figure, "I see: you present vourself to Miss Bird as a 
ii«ftirable ^ft?" 
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"Well, she wouldn't have you as a gift, anyhow, for all 
your Family Herald good looks, and halfpenny journal 
fame." 

^'Notoriety, Tod, notoriety only. A volume of verse, 
a book of stories and a dozen of essays do not give me 
the right to class myself along with the immortals. Fm 
a failure at thirty. Tod — in my own eyes, I mean. Think 
of that, Tod, a failure at thirty." 

"Don't chuck it," advised Macandrew politely, "you 
may be a success at forty." 

"That won't compensate me for coming grey hairs and 
inevitable wrinkles," said the other bitterly, and smoked 
in dour silence. 

Tod crossed his legs and held forth. 

"Gerald Wentworth Julian Haskins," he remarked 
solemnly, "all the fairies came to your nasty little cradle 
with gifts save the one who could have endowed you 
with gratitude. Consider your beastly good looks, and 
abominably healthy constitution, and silly popularity, not 
to speak of your undeserved five hundred a year private 
income, and take shame to yourself. Why with half your 
advantages I could marry Charity to-morrow." 

"H'm! The advantages you mention were practically 
offered to her, but she didn't seem to desire possession. 
I expect she prefers the last representative of an ancient 
Scots family with an embarrassed estate, a reputation as 
a rising solicitor, and a heart of gold enshrined in an 
agreeable-looking body." 

"Agreeable-looking!" Words failed Tod, and he 
sprang up to wreath a strong arm round Gerald's neck. 
Haskins remonstrated as well as he could for laughter, 
but was forced to the very verge of the bank. Here Tod 
made him look into the mirror of the still pool below. 
"Caliban and Ferdinand: Apollo and Vulcan: Count 
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D'Orsay and John Wilkes," growled Macandrew. "Look 
at this picture and at that, you blighter." 

Almost choking, for Tod was powerful and none too 
gentle in his grip, Gerald humored his friend sufficiently 
to stare into the water glass, thinking meanwhile of a 
near revenge. He saw his own handsome brown face 
with bronze-colored hair and mustache of the same hue, 
curling under a straight Greek nose, which divided two 
hazel eyes. He saw also Macandrew's round, ruddy 
countenance, devoid of hair on chin and lips and cheeks, 
but haloed with crisp red curls, suggestive of his foxy 
nickname. Tod assuredly could not be called good-look- 
ing, with freckles and wide mouth and aquiline nose, 
proof of high descent. But so much good humor and 
genuine honesty gleamed from his sea-blue eyes that he 
did himself a gross injustice in undervaluing a most 
ingratiating appearance. Tod was Tod, when all was 
said and done; the best fellow in the world, and the 
most unnecessarily modest. But Haskins was not going 
to pander to Tod's desire for compliments. 

"You footling idiot," he breathed, possessed Sy a spirit 
of mischief, "as if you weren't worth a dozen of me. 
Talk about ingratitude — you shall be punished, my friend 
— thus !" and souse into the pool they went. When Tod 
got his breath again, after some spluttering, he used it 
to a bad purpose. Gerald, keeping himself afloat, watched 
the stout little man climb the bank dripping like an in- 
sane river god, and heard him excel himself in language 
which he could scarcely have used in court. 

"Fll pay you out for this," swore Tod, hastily stripping 
off his wet flannels, and Haskins, fearing his righteous 
wrath, swam upstream, clothes and all, with light easy 
strokes, laughing until the woods rang. 

"What about your confounded fish?" sang out Macan- 
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drew, when his apparel was drying in the hot sun, and 
he was sitting unashamed amid the grass. "You won't 
catch any more." 

"I haven't caught any as it is," shouted Gerald, swim- 
ming back. "I want to come ashore. Pax, Toddy, Pax, 
you — ^you unclothed biped." 

"Wait till I get you here," cried Tod, shaking his fist. 

"He is not wise who ventures into the enemy's camp," 
quoth Haskins, and crossed to the opposite bank of the 
stream. Owing to the heat he had earlier shed all his 
clothing save a silk shirt and a pair of flannel trousers, 
so there was not much left to dry. In a few minutes he 
also was sitting in Adamic simplicity on the farther shore, 
imploring Tod to throw over a tobacco pouch and a pipe. 
But Tod wouldn't: and smoked, chuckling, on his side 
of the stream, while Haskins remonstrated. **ril sleep 
then," announced Gerald, seeing that his efforts to soften 
Macandrew were unavailing. 

"No, don't," shouted Tod. "I want to talk about her." 

"Not a word, unless I get my smoke." 

"Here you are then," and Macandrew threw across the 
necessary materials for the pipe of peace. "Now then !" 
he cried, and the woods rang with his cry. "What am I 
to do about Charity?" 

"Marry her," cried back Haskins, lighting his briar; 
and after that introduction the conversation resolved itself 
into high-pitched talking from bank to bank, while the 
stream rippled between. It was lucky that no one was 
within hearing — as the young men well knew — for Tod 
shouted out his dearest secrets to the wide world. 

"How can I marry her?" bellowed Macandrew, lying 
c«i his stomach in the attitude of Caliban reflecting on 
Setebos. "She hasn't any money, and I have very little 
also; there is the Dowajer tq kc considcrtd/' 
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The Dowager was Lady Eupliemia Macandrew, Tod's 
highly respected grandmother, who had looked after him 
since his parents had died. She wanted Tod to marry 
an heiress cousin, who was still at school, and Tod wished 
for his wife a charming dancer who was absolutely proper 
and extremely pretty. Consequently Tod and Lady Eu- 
phemia were fighting with all the ardor of their fiery 
race, and the domestic peace of the House of Macandfew 
,was a thing of the past. 

"You should consider the Dowager," sang out Ras- 
kins, who knew and approved of the grim old lady, "she's 
your grandmother." 

"No one denies that," yelled Tod crossly, "talk sense !" 

"Hear then the sense of Gerald, son of his father," 
shouted the other in a high tenor. "Mrs Pelham Odin, 
who is — as you know — the clever old actress who looks 
after Qiarity, won't let you marry her, seeing that you 
have no money. Lady Euphemia is equally opposed to the 
match, because Charity is not born, as the French say. 
If you marry against the wishes of these two •Mrs. Pel- 
ham Odin won't leave Charity her savings, which must 
be considerable, and Lady Euphemia won't speak either 
to you or to your wife. Isn't this the case?" 

"Ancient history — ancient history," roared Macandrew, 
like an angry bull, "but your advice, Jerry?" 

"Chuck Charity and marry your cousin," said Haskins 
tersely. 

"I won't." 

"Then why waste my time in asking for advice which 
you have no notion of taking? Go on your own silly 
way. Tod, and don't blame me if you tumble into a quag- 
mire of troubles." 

"I believe you want to marry Charity yourself," shouted 
Tod angrily. 
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**No I don't/' cried Haskins, feeling if his garments 
were dry. "She is all that one can desire in the way of 
beauty : but I want something more than a picture-wife. 
Marriages are made in heaven, and Charity's soul does 
not respond to mine." 

Tod rose sulkily and dressed himself. When clothed 
again he took up the discarded rod to try his luck. **I 
love her," he boomed, and cast his fly with the air of a 
man who has brought forward an unanswerable argu- 
ment Perhaps he had, for Macandrew was as obstinate 
as a battery-mule. 

Seeing that Tod's attention was^taken up with a 
peaceful sport which precluded retaliation for the late 
ducking, Gerald made his trousers and shirt into a ball, 
and flung them deftly across the river. They hit Tod 
fairly, and made him stagger and swear. What he 
would have said or done, it is impossible to say, for at 
this moment he proclaimed with a triumphant yell that 
he had a bite. And at this moment Gerald slipped into 
the water again. "Hang it, don't," screamed Macandrew, 
"you'll frighten the fish off the hook. Woosh! Come 
up !" and Tod tugged hard while the rod bent to an arc. 
Mighty big fish," breathed the angler. 

Don't believe it's a fish at all," spluttered Haskins, 
seeing that the line remained stationary, "you're making 
no play. Caught a weed maybe." 

He swam to the line, and dived under, while Macan- 
drew danced and swore on the bank. "Leave it alone, 
leave it alone," cried Tod, in high wrath, "it's a big fish. 
Oh, beast; oh, animal; oh, jealous reptile," he went on 
as the line slackened, "you've done it." 

Even as he spoke Gerald rose to the surface, spitting 
water from his mouth. In his right hand he held an 
object which he flung on to the bank, and then crawled 
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Up himself. "There's your fish, Tod/^ he said, rolling 
on the grass to dry himself, **your hook caught in that 
cylinder, which had got wedged between two big stones. 
Look at it while I dress." 

Tod handled the cylinder gingerly. It was made of 
tin, and had apparently been covered with brown paper, 
for the remains of this clung loose at either end from 
under splotches of red sealing-wax. Oddly enough, 
there was also a string tied to the cylinder, at the end 
of which dangled the remnant of a bladder. Evidently 
the bladder had borne up the somewhat heavy cylinder 
for a certain time, and then had burst, to drop it toward 
the big stones amid which it had been wedged when Tod's 
hook had caught it. "Look's like a parcel of dynamite," 
said Tod, in a nervous tone ; "poachers fishing by night 
with dynamite, O Lord!" 

Haskins, who was slipping on his socks and shoes, 
looked up. "It's been in the water a good time anyhow, 
judging from the rotten brown paper and that decayed 
bladder. There's no chance of an explosion. If you 
are afraid to open it chuck it over." 

"No." Macandrew dropped on to the grass beside 
his friend. "We'll go to Kingdom Come together, if 
necessary. Lend me your knife!" 

Between them, the young men prized oflF the lid of the 
cylinder, with some difficulty, for it fitted tightly. The 
contents proved to be as puzzling as the vessel itself, 
for Gerald drew out a moderately long roller covered 
with brown wax, and scored delicately with regular lines, 
almost invisible. There was nothing else in the cylinder 
but this roller, and Tod eyed it with wonderment. "What 
the deuce is it?" he asked, twirling it round. 

Haskins pinched his nether lip and reflected. "It's a 
phonograph record," he ventured to suggest, "see the 
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marking, Tod, and the wax, and here,*' he tilted the 
cylinder end uppermost, ** there's a name engraved on 
the butt, plainly, for all the world to see." 

"Jekle & Co.," read Tod, fitting in his eye-glass to 
see clearly. "H'm ! I never heard of the firm." 

"That's not improbable: your knowledge of many 
things being limited." 

"Oh, come now. Did you ever hear of the firm your 
own conceited self?" 

"No. But it's a firm that makes phonographs any- 
how." Gerald slipped the treasure trove into his pocket. 
"We'll take this back to the inn, and see what it means." 

"We shall have to get a phonograph then." 

"That goes without the speaking, you bally ass. But 
when we do slip this roller into its parent machine these 
marks will talk." 

"But how can we get a parent machine? I suppose 
you mean a Jekle & Co. mechanism of sorts." 

"There must be a machine of that sort in the district, 
or this roller wouldn't be here." 

Tod stared at the waters blinking in the sunshine. 
"I wonder how it got into the blessed river. By accident 
or by design?" 

"By design assuredly," said Haskins promptly. "It 
was wrapped in brown paper and sealed at both ends. 
The bladder was attached to keep it afloat. Then the 
bladder went bang and the cylinder sank until you fished 
it out, Toddy." 

"Queer fish and queer chance, anyhow^." 

"There is no such thing as chance," said Haskins 
slowly ; "some cause we know not of, brought us to the 
stream to-day to get the cylinder." 

Why, we only came holiday-making," protested Tod ; 
you are always talking this infernal psychology." 
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'^Supernal psychology, you mean," retorted the other, 
"seeing that I follow white magic and not black. This," 
he patted his pocket, "has a meaning. We must learn 
that meaning." 

"And so get into trouble." 

"Perhaps." Haskins shrugged his shoulders. "But 
trouble is the sole thing which urges us to rise." 

Tod groaned. He could not understand his friend's 
mystical way of looking at the seen world through the 
unseen. Keeping the conversation on an ordinary level 
he inquired: "Why was the cylinder set afloat?" 

"Why does the sun shine? Why does the fire burn? 
You ask too many questions. Tod." 

"I am not likely to get an answer from you," snapped 
Macandrew, taking up the impedimenta which they had 
brought to the river bank. 

"You will in this instance, my son. The record, when 
it talks through the Jekle & Co. machine, will tell us why 
the cylinder was sent downstream. Shipwrecked people 
throw bottles overboard with documents to tell of their 
danger, as you well know." 

"H'm ! It's the first time I ever heard of a phonograph 
record being used to convey news," grunted Tod crossly. 

"The person who floated the cylinder is evidently up- 
to-date." 

"Perhaps it's a blessed joke." 

"Maybe. Anyhow, I'll take it to the inn, and learn as 
much as is possible. Don't chatter about it though." 

"Why not ?" 

"Because — ^because " Haskins hesitated, not being 

able to express himself with his usual decision. "I can't 
say. Anyhow, hold your tongue until we know what the 
record has to say." 

Macandrew nodded, and the two walked homeward 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE MESSAGE. 

"The Devon Maid" was a tumbledown inn, and the 
center of Denleigh village, which lay, more or less con- 
cealed, among the folds of fertile hills. Down the valley 
prattled a shallow stream, and the comparatively few cot- 
tages, forming the secluded hamlet, were placed con- 
fusedly on either side, each having its own tiny garden. 
A broad stone bridge, of cyclopean build, spanned the 
brook in one low arch. Across this ran the highway, 
which gave access to the interior world, for it dipped 
down one hill and, after passing over the bridge, ascended 
the other on its way inland to even more remote villages. 
Near the bridge in question stood the two-story inn, 
built of rugged stone, hewn into huge blocks, and roofed 
with curved red tiles, the whole overgrown with ivy and 
wisteria and many-colored roses. With three narrow 
windows above and two narrow windows with a mod- 
erately wide door below, the house looked sullen and se- 
cretive. One could have an adventure at such a hostel : 
it breathed the spirit of romance, and cut-throat, trap- 
door romance at that. 

Before the inn stood a horse trough, in front of the 
door, the two rude benches under the windows. But 
those who frequented the Devon Maid preferred to take 
their beer mugs and bovine conversation on to the bridp^e. 
It was their Rialto, whereon they met in the cool of the 
evening to discuss the doings of their small world, and 
such news as might filter into the isolated villages 
through carriers and tourists and newspapers. The pop- 
ulation of Denleigh consisted almost wholly of agricul- 
tural laborers and their wives, a slow-thinking lot, with 
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infinitely more muscle than brains. Both men and women 
were of great stature, and even their children looked 
bulky and overgrown for their age. It seemed as though 
the children of Anak had gathered to design a new Tower 
of Babel. 

The room in which Haskins and Macandrew sat at 
dinner was small, with a low ceiling, and one inefficient 
window smothered with curtains. It was crowded with 
Early Victorian furniture of the most cumbersome and 
inelegant description. Table and chairs, sofa and side- 
board, bookcase and desk were all of solid mahogany, 
deposited on a flowery Kidderminster carpet, somewhat 
worn. Antimacassars adorned the horsehair chairs, 
wax fruit under a glass shade embellished the sideboard, 
and green glass ornaments, with dangling prisms, ap- 
peared on either side of the black marble clock which 
disfigured the mantel-piece. On the faded pattern of a 
Prussian blue wall-paper were steel engravings repre- 
senting "The Death of Nelson" and the "Meeting of 
Wellington and Blucher after Waterloo," together with 
colored hunting scenes and illustrations from "The Book 
of Beauty," and "The Keepsake." There were also sam- 
plers, and a fender-stool, and a canary in a gilt cage, 
and a cupboard of inferior china, and two screens of 
worsted-work representing parrots and macaws. The 
apartment was stuffy and unwholesome, and more like 
a curiosity-shop than a place to dine in. 

The young men had changed to easy srhoking suits, 
and were doing full justice to an admirable meal, con- 
sisting of roast beef with vegetables, superfine apple pie, 
Devonshire cream, and first-rate Stilton. They drank 
cider out of compliment to the county, and knew that 
when eating was at an end two fragrant cups of coffee 
would add to the enjoyment of their after-dinner pipes. 
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And this satisfactory state of things was presided ovcf 
by a stout and genial waiter, who was as black as the 
dress clothes he wore in honor of the guests. 

A bull in a china-shop would not have seemed much 
more out of keeping than was this negro in the heart 
of the Devon hills. How he had drifted into such a 
locality heaven only knows, but he appeared exotic and 
strange, like some tropical bird which had flown from 
Equatorial Regions to make a nest in cool, gray, misty 
England. Adonis Geary was the incongruous name of 
the man, and he was at once landlord and waiter. Save 
that he possessed but one eye there was nothing un- 
pleasant in his looks, and from his constant smiling and 
ready service he appeared to be of an amiable disposi- 
tion. For over fifteen years — so he told his guests — he 
had owned the inn, and also had married a six-foot girl 
from Barnstaple, who was as meek as she was tall. This 
oddly-matched pair had five or six coffee-colored chil- 
dren, who tumbled about the small house and made it 
lively. The menage was unusual, to say least of it, and 
like the inn itself. The presence of the negro hinted at 
romance and mystery. 

As yet Haskins had said nothing about the phono- 
graph. Some instinct told him to be silent about the dis- 
covery of the cylinder before this suave son of Ham, al- 
though he had absolutely no reason to mistrust the man. 
All the same he intended to use Geary's wits to obtain 
a Jekle & Co. phonograph in such a way as would not 
arouse suspicion concerning the particular use he in- 
tended to put it to. Yet why suspicions should be 
aroused by frankness Gerald could not say, for, on the 
face of it, there was nothing to point out that the cyl- 
inder was dangerous. Nevertheless Haskins' sixth sense 
made him hold his tongue and imgose secrecy upon Tod. 
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Consequently Macandrew held his peace while Gerald 
cautiously approached his aim of getting the machine. 
It seemed incredible that a phonograph of the special 
make required should be found in that unpretentious inn, 
or even in the village itself, seeing how buried both were. 
Still Haskins argued from the discovery of the roller, 
so marked, that a Jekle & Co. phonograph was to be 
had in the district. Being a novelist, Gerald had already 
spun a web of romance round the adventure, and was 
conducting the same to a close with constructive skill. 
Tod watched the progress of this real and tangible ro- 
mance with careless interest. He thought that it was 
all moonshine and would end in smoke. "The Story of 
A Mare's Nest," Tod called it with fine irony, and giggled 
when Haskins stalked Mr. Adonis Geary. 

"There is very little to do in the evening here," began 
Gerald, finishing the last of his cheese, and address- 
ing the landlord-waiter. 

"Very little, sah," replied Mr. Geary, who spoke mod- 
erately good Anglo-Saxon, yet betrayed his negro origin 
in an occasional word, and by a guttural intonation, "but 
you can walk to Silbury with the odder jemplem, for 
howlin' fun, sah." 

"Howling fun in a country town? My eyes," mut- 
tered Tod, still eating. 

"Dere's walking and de bicycle and fishin' and " 

"Yes!, yes! yes!" broke in Gerald artfully, "but I mean 
evening amusement — indoor doings. What you call " 

"Parlor tricks," interpolated Macandrew. 

"Exactly! Well, Mr. Geary, have you a piano, or a 
harmonium ?" 

"Dcrc's a harmonium in de chapel whar I preach," ex- 
plained Adonis doubtfully, "but de instrument of de Lawd 
no good for debble*s singing." 
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"I have no intention of going to the devil for my 
amusement," said Gerald tartly, while Tod choked over 
his cider. "Have you any cards?" 

"Dem's de debble's pictures, sah." 

"Then pass along a concertina," remarked Tod, push- 
ing back his chair with a sigh of repletion, "or even a 
Jew's harp, or a " 

"Why not say a phonograph, while you're about it, 
Macandrew?" said Haskins, with feigned crossness, 
"we're as likely to find the one as the other in this place 
at the Back-of-Beyond." 

"With great respect, Mr. Haskins, sah," said Geary, 
falling into the trap promptly, "dere's my wife's phono- 
graph. My wife Hannah let you hab dat phonograph 
to hear de godly hymns." 

"Just what I want to hear," said Gerald untruthfully, 
"but what on earth made you get a phonograph?" 

Geary smiled expansively, displaying magnificent teeth. 
"Dere was a traveler who came dis way wid phono- 
graphs, and he stop here. He so pleased wid my wife 
Hannah's cooking dat he gave her de phonograph, and 
den sell many, many, many all round — all round," and 
the landlord stretched his arms to embrace the globe. 

"What kind of a phonograph is it?" asked Gerald, 
with a triumphant look at Tod to bid him watch how Ro- 
mance was working golden threads into the gray fabric 
of the commonplace. "I don't want to hear a bad one.'* 

Before Geary could reply there sounded through the 
window an up-to-date note from the outer world. The 
"Toot! toot! toot!" of a motor horn brought the young 
men to their feet and to the window, which looked out 
on to the bridge. A motor car draws the attention of 
the grown-up as much as a military band attracts the 
notice of a child. Mr. Geary departed with dignified haste 
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to see what new and aristocratic visitor was coming, and 
— since Tod's bulky form filled in the whole small win- 
dow — Gerald followed at his leisure. The coming of 
the motor car stirred up the same bustle in this lonely 
inn as did the mail coach in the days of old. Even Mrs. 
Geary emerged from the back-kitchen to view the spec- 
tacle with three small children clinging to her lengthy 
skirts, like the Lilliputians to Gulliver's coat-tails. 

"Toot ! toot ! toot !" The horn sounded cheerfully and 
close at hand. A magnificent Hadrian,* scarlet as the 
sunset, swung down the long descent and hummed across 
the bridge with a powerful drone. There were two men 
in front, disguised in the orthodox goggles and caps 
and shapeless coats, but the body of the car was empty, 
save for a large portmanteau and some small parcels 
done up in brown paper. The rustics crowded round the 
car, to comment thereon, and to misname it "a steam- 
engine," while the foremost man, who was handling the 
steering-gear, slipped from his seat to stretch himself 
and to salute Geary. 

"Hello, Adonis, is that you?'' he said, nodding 
brusquely. *T want a wash and a glass of brandy. Then 
I'm off again. I must reach Leegarth before sundown." 

"Come dis way, Major," said the landlord obsequi- 
ously. He seemed to know the traveler extremely well, 
and from his concluding remark Gerald was positive that 
he did. *T)ere's a HI' glass of your own pertic'ler brandy. 
Major. Dis way, sah. Glad to see you. Major." 

"Major !" From the title, and the tone of the arrival's 
voice, Haskins had an idea that he also knew the owner 
of the motor car. When the goggles were shoved up 
over the cap, and the high collar of the coat was loos- 
ened, suspicion became certainty. "Major Rebb," said 
Haskins, advancing a step. "I guessed it was you." 
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"Oh — Haskins/' drawled the new-comer, and Gerald 
could have sworn that not only did he start, but that he 
darted an inquiring look at the neg^o landlord. It was 
Geary who replied : 

**Dis jemplem and his friend, dey stop wid me for one, 
two week. Major." 

The Major recovered himself. "Yes, of course ; what 
am I thinking about, Haskins? Mrs. Crosbie told me 
that you and Macandrew were on a walking tour in 
Devonshire. Why are you stationary here of all places ?" 

"Why not here, as well as anywhere else?" replied 
Gerald carelessly, "we struck this inn — Tod and I, that 
is — and intended only to stop a night or so, but the 
food is so good, and the fishing so capital, and the ex- 
penses so small, that we decided to remain. We're off 
in a couple of days. Tod goes back to London, and I 
make for St. Ives to write a new book. But you, Major? 
What are you doing in this galley?'' 

"I have come down to see a relative at Leegarth — 
an elderly aunt!" Tod sniggered at the window. From 
what he knew of Major Rebb — and he knew a great deal 
from club gossip — ^that retired officer was not the man 
to waste his time in looking after elderly relatives, un- 
less, '* 

"How much money has she got?'' asked Tod impu- 
dently. 

Rebb laughed, for Tod was a licensed jester, and said 
things without reproof for which other men would have 
been kicked. "Enough to make it worth my while to 
come down here," said Rebb coolly, "but I won't give 
the business into your hands, Tod, so there will be no 
pickings." 

"I'm jolly well sure of that, when you're about," re- 
torted Macandrew, in a soft voice. 
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''Dis way, sah/' cried Geary, like a parrot, "dis way, 
Major." 

'*You know Adonis then ?'• said Rebb, entering the inn 
followed by Haskins; "he's a decent sort, isn't he? I 
have put up here sometimes for a night. Where's the 
brandy, Adonis? Hurry up; and give my man a glass 
of beer/* 

Gerald had unconsciously led the way to the sitting- 
room occupied by himself and Tod. Here Rebb sat 
down, drawing off his gloves, while the brandy was 
brought. He was a tall, thin, upright man, eminently 
well-bred and somewhat stiflf. His closely clipped hair 
and well-trimmed moustache were so dark, and his com- 
plexion was of such a deep olive color, that people de- 
clared that he had in him a touch of the tar-brush. 
And the scandal was emphasized by the significant fact 
that Major Rebb had commanded a West Indian regi- 
ment in Jamaica before retiring from the army. But 
whether tainted by the African or not, he certainly was a 
handsome man, and wonderfully well-preserved for his 
fifty years. Mrs. Crosbie, to whom Rebb had alluded 
when first addressing Haskins, was a wealthy widow who 
greatly admired the fascinating Major. Report hinted 
at a match between them, and report said that Mrs 
Crosbie might do worse, for Rebb was well-off and much 
respected by the outside world. Those — of whom Tod 
was one — who knew more than the Major approved 
of declared that Rebb's character was not without blem- 
ish, and that he gambled both on the turf and on the 
green table. But no one could positively say that the 
man was a rascal. He had the vices of his generation. 
That was all. 

While Rebb drank his brandy he told Htskbs tnd 
Macandrew the latest club gossip, and stated — not with- 
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out a roguish glance at Tod — that Mrs. Pelham Odin 
wanted Charity to marry a titled fool, who had lately 
come into much money. Tod was very indignant at this, 
and* said many things which Rebb had heard before, 
since the little man's infatuation was an open secret. 
In the middle of his eloquence the Major went off to 
wash his hands and face, and Haskins dragged his friend 
out to see the start of the car. In five minutes Rebb was 
in his place and his chauffeur swung up alongside. 

"Good-night, you fellows," cried the Major amiably. 
"I'll see you in London. Night, Adonis,*' and then the 
car spun round the curve to mount the hill on its way 
to Leegarth, wherever that might be. Tod yawned and 
sauntered back into the inn, hinting that he would go to 
bed soon. 

"Funny thing that we should meet Rebb, here," said 
Gerald. 

Tod raised his thick red eyebrows. "Upon my soul I 
don't see it," he remarked, "you don't want the whole 
country to yourself." 

"He seemed to be startled when he saw me, and he 
knows Geary well." 

"He admitted that he knew Geary, and as to being 
startled, he well might be, dropping across a pal in 
these wilds." 

"I am not. a pal of Rebb's," said Gerald stiffly. "I 
don't like him, and I'm very sorry that such a jolly little 
woman as Mrs. Crosbie should think of marrying him. 
There's something queer about him." 

"Bosh!" said Tod, lightly whiffing away his friend's 
su3picions, which indeed had little foundation. "Rebb is 
no worse, nor no better, than any other man. We all 
have turned-down pages in our life's book, which we 
should like no one to read." 



i 
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"That's quite a high flight of oratory for you," said 
Haskins dryly. 

"Oh I can gas as well as most, when necessary," re- 
torted the other, "but you are asinine, seeing a bird in 
every bush." 

"H'm!" murmured Gerald, unconvinced. "All the 
same, I shall keep my eye on Major Rebb." 

"And so take a lot of trouble for nothing. So long 
as he does not cross your path I don't see why you should 
worry. Hello!" Tod had entered the sitting-room by 
this time. "Here's the phonograph." He examined it 
narrowly in the failing light. "And Jekle & Co. at that. 
By gum !" 

"What do you say now ?" cried Haskins, pleased that 
his surmise had proved correct. "I'll bet that we are 
on the verge of discovering a mystery. Wait until we 
hear a few hymns, and then we can experiment with our 
river record." 

"But why bother about the hymns?" grumbled Mac- 
andrew, who by this time was quite as curious as Has- 
kins himself. 

Gerald glanced at the door, and closed it. "I don't 
want the nigger to think that anything unusual has hap- 
pened." 

"More* suspicion," said Tod, and glanced in his turn, 
but at the window, "you needn't fash yourself, as we 
say in Scotland. There's Geary walking down to the 
village." 

It was indeed the negro strolling with a crony along 
the brookside, and when he had sauntered out of earshot 
Haskins did not worry about the hymn tunes. He 
slipped the cylinder record on to the machine, and set 
the thing going. Then, for the next minute, he and Tod 
listened in amazement to a message from Fairyland. 
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"This to the wide world," babbled the machine in the 
sweetest and most melodious of voices. "This to the 
Fairy Prince, who will come and waken me from dreams. 
Come, dear Prince, to the Pixy's House, and watch that 
the jealous ogress, who guards me, does not see you. I 
cannot read, I cannot write; but I talk my message to 
you, dear Prince. To the stream I commit the message 
on this first day of April in this year five. May the river 
bear the message to you, dear Prince. Come to me I 
Come to me ! Come to me ! and waken your Princess to 
life with a kiss." 

The machine still continued to work, but the voice 
became abruptly silent. There was no more of the mes- 
sage, so when the point of the phonograph reached the 
end of the inscribed wax Gerald removed it. When it 
was again in his pocket he turned toward the amazed 
Tod. "What do you think of that?" he demanded tri- 
umphantly. 

"I think that the date explains the whole thing," said 
Tod grimly. "See: the first of April. Five! That 
means, nineteen hundred and five, which is this very 
year. Some one's having a joke." 

"I don't believe it/' said Haskins, and began to scrib- 
ble in his pocket-book what the machine had said. He 
had a good memory, and reproduced the message from 
the Fairy Princess very correctly. Later he determined 
to verify the same, but meanwhile kept the precious roller 
in his pocket and asserted his determination to search for 
the Pixy's House. 

"What bosh!" fnimbled Tod, disdainfully. "Maybe 
there's no such place. But if you will be a lunatic, ask 
G«ary about the matter." 

"No," said Gerald decidedly. "I shall not say a word 
to Geary, and I must ask you to say nothing either. 
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This IS the first piece of romance which has come my 
way, and I don't want it spoiled by sharing it with other 
people." 

"My way," echoed Macandrew, staring. "I like that. 
You forget that I found the cylinder, my son. I am 
the person who is supposed to have received the let- 
ter." 

"Toddy, you are not a Turk or a Mormon, so this 
delicious Princess, who speiaks like a silver bell, is not 
for you. Keep to Charity Bird, and allow me a chance 
of finding a wife." 

"O Lx)rd! Jerry, you ain't serious?" 

"Yes and no I After all I am young, and — as the cook 
said — of that 'appy disposition that I can love any one. 
Why shouldn't I seek in some Fairy Woods for the 
Sleeping Beauty ?" 

"Sleeping !" sniggered Tod, lighting his pipe, "then she 
must have written that silly message in her sleep. Or 
perhaps she talks in it," he added, recollecting that the 
message was a spoken one. "A nice wife to have, upon 
my word. You won't get a wink of sleep." 

"Toddy, you are of the earth, earthy, and an unim- 
aginative beast. Romance doesn't appeal to you. I 
shall search for the Pixy's House !" 

"In what direction?" jeered Macandrew. 

"Up the stream. This Princess is apparently impris- 
oned in the house and must have flung the cylinder 
therefrom into the water. Ergo, the Pixy's House must 
be near the water. I shall go to Exeter and bring 
back a canoe. Then I shall explore and find " 

"A mare's nest ! Don't be an ass. It's all bosh." 

"It's romance! romance! romance! But not a word. 
Toddy, either to any one here, or to any one in Lon- 
don. Promise !" 
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"Oil, I promise. But- 
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"Silence! you profane the Mysteries of Fairyland. I 
shall explore and learn the end of this adventure. And 
you, Tod Macandrew?'* 

"Fll see what's the best lunatic asylum for you to 
occupy," said Tod caustically. 



CHAPTER III. 

FAIRYLAND. 

Notwithstanding his fantastical babble to Macandrew, 
Gerald was a shrewd young man. He prosecuted his 
search for the unknown sender of the message, less to 
find a wife than to see the end of the adventure. At the 
enjoyable age of thirty, he was not particularly keen on 
getting married, although his friends persistently advised 
him to do so. But, as Haskins pertinently observed, it 
was absurd to marry merely for marrying's sake. "When 
I meet the woman/* said Gerald wisely, "I shall ask 

her to be my wife. Otherwise " And a shrug would 

complete the unfinished sentence. 

Tod was quite ready to leave the conclusion of the fish- 
ing adventure to his friend. Being in love with a par- 
ticular girl, he thought of her only, and had no wish to 
search for another girl, even though she were an illit- 
erate princess, who fluted like a nightingale. What with 
earning his living, and fighting Lady Euphemia, and woo- 
ing Charity Bird, and tricking Mrs. Pelham Odin, who 
was strongly opposed to that wooing, Macandrew's hands 
were quite full. Within two daj^he betook himself to 
London, keen upon seeing The Moon Fay ballet, in which 
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Charity was dancing. But before his departure he un- 
wittingly did Gerald a service by learning something 
about the Pixy's House, and that same something was 
less romantic than unpleasant. 

According to Tod the thing came about by accident; 
but Haskins, who believed that everything was designed, 
even to the winking of an eye, insisted that Macandrew 
had been purposely lured into conversation with the la- 
borer, who had mentioned Leegarth, and the Pixy's 
House. At a nine o clock breakfast, on the very day of 
his departure, Tod mentioned to his friend that he had 
been taking a morning walk. "I had a beastly wakeful 
night last night," grumbled Tod, while Geary brought 
in a dish of trout and some hot rolls, "it made me sick 
tumbling and tossing, so I dressed and strolled out at 
six o'clock." 

"Why didn't you waken me?" asked Haskins. "I 
would have come also." 

"Not you. Fd have been cursed for an hour. Every 
one knows what an infernal sleepy-head you are, Jerry. 
However, I walked up the hill on to the moors, and had 
a glorious view of the surrounding country. I saw. the 
stream where we fished, in the hollow two miles away — 
trees, and occasional glimpses of the water, you know. 
And ever so far away, there was a square-towered church 
with a cluster of red-roofed houses." 

"Quite poetical, my Toddy," murmured Gerald, help- 
ing himself to eggs and ham, and rather bored by this 
geographical description. 

"The morning made me poetical!" said Macandrew 
simply, "it was uncommonly ripping, you know. There 
was a laboring Johnny corning along, and I asked him 
the name of the church. He said it was Leegarth 
church, and Leegarth village." 
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'*H'm! That's where Rebb's wealthy relative lives r^* 

Todd nodded. "As it was early I had a mind to walk 
over and look about, but I first asked the man if there 
was anything of interest to see. He grinned, and told 
me that I might call at the Pixy's House." 

Gerald looked up and was about to speak eagerly 
when Geary appeared again with a fresh supply of rolls. 
"Oh, the Pixy's House," said Haskins carelessly, "what's 
that?" 

"Why, you know " began Tod foolishly, when he 

caught sight of a warning scowl on Haskins' face, and 
a look of interest on that of Geary's, "you know," went 
on Tod artfully, "that I can't talk if you interrupt." 

"But it's all so dull," objected Haskins, with a shrug. 

**Not what I am about to tell. This laborer said that 
a lunatic lived in the Pixy's House, looked after by an- 
other lunatic." 

"The blind leading the blind. Go on." 

"The first lunatic is a girl, and the second an old 
woman. The girl never comes out, and no one has ever 
seen her, but the old woman does shopping and all the 
rest of it. That's all." 

"What infernal rubbish!" said Haskins crossly. He 
(lid not like his unknown princess to dwindle to a com- 
mon-place lunatic. And yet, when he remembered the 
spoken message, it did seem a trifle mad. "Well, and 
did you call at the Pixy's House?" 

"Not me. I walked in another direction, and came 
back to breakfast. I have no use for crazy people." 

"Wid all respect, jemplem," remarked Mr. Geary unex- 
pectedly, "de story ob dat man is all twisty-tumey." 

"Oh!" said Haskins, apparently careless, but really 
whh anxiety, "so you know of this queer business, 
Geary?'' 
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*'Berry lil' — oh, berry HI', sah. Dat Pixy House ver' 
ole, an' ver' tumble-down in heaps. Only one mad pusson 
dere, jemplem." 

"Which one — the old woman or the young one T" asked 
Tod abruptly. 

"Oh, dey boff dere, jemplem, but de young lady is 
de mad pusson. She bin dere afore I come — years an* 
years an' years — oh, ebber so long 'go. Dis pou' lady, 
she want to kill peoples wid knives, and de ole womans, 
she watch her dat she no get out to kill. De ole woman's 
not a mad pusson, jemplem ; oh no, dat all wrong. She 
watch de odder. You no go near dat Pixy House, 
jemplem," ended the landlord earnestly, "or dat yoimg 
lady, she kill you boff, dead as coffin-lids." 

Haskins felt disgusted. He desired to find Fairyland, 
and it seemed as though his search would end in discov- 
ering a lunatic asylum. "What is the lunatic's name?" 
he asked. 

"Mavis Durham, I tink, an' de ole womans, she called 
Bellaria !" 

"Funny names," mused Tod, "and rather pretty. 
Mavis means a thrush, I fancy. But Bellaria?" 

Gerald recalled a charming book of Italian folklore, 
which he had read some months before. "Bellaria was 
the Etruscan dawn goddess, or the goddess of flowers, 
I forget which," he remarked: "strange that any one in 
a secluded Devonshire village should be called so. H'm ! 
Is this old woman an Italian, Geary?" 

"I do not know, sah," replied the man promptly. "I 
no go to dat Leegarth, no, never, never. And you no 
go too, jemplem. Dat Mavis lady hab de knife in you if 
you go dere." 

"Homicidal mania," said Tod leamedlv and cheer- 
fully. 
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Haskins shuddered ; it seemed terrible to think that 
the owner of that silvery voice, who had sent so delight- 
ifully quaint a message, should be a dangerous lunatic 
not responsible for her actions. When the landlord took 
his departure he made an observation, rather to himself 
than to his friend. 'The message was sane enough," 
he said, thereby contradicting his first impression, when 
Geary spoke of the lunacy. 

"Well, I don't know,'* answered Macandrew doubt- 
fully, "all that fairy business and talk of not being able 
to read or write seems queer. I suppose you'll chuck 
the adventure, now that you know this?" 

"Probably!" said Haskins evasively, so that Tod 
should not worry him. But in his heart he had a long- 
ing to probe the matter deeper. 

Later in the day Gerald escorted Tod to Selbury, and 
saw him off to London. Macandrew left with the im- 
pression that Gerald would carry out his prearranged 
programme and travel to St. Ives on the ensuing day. But 
\^hen Haskins walked back to Denleigh he was far 
from having made up his mind to such a course. It 
seemed incredible that the sender of the message should 
have homicidal tendencies. All the same, if she had not, 
the law would certainly have prevented her incarcera- 
tion in the old Leegarth mansion known as the Pixy's 
House. That she could not read or write was quite 
possible, since she had used the phonograph, and yet, 
in this age of education, it appeared improbable that any- 
one could be so ignorant. The wording of the message 
was that of an imaginative, but not of a weak, brain; 
and the spirit of poetry it bre^hed appealed to the young 
man, himself a poet of no mean order. "On the whole," 
decided Gerald, "I shall go to Exeter tomorrow and get 
that canoe." 
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On that same evening, when Geary went for his usual 
walk, Haskins again slipped the record into the machine, 
and again drank in the music of that perfect voice. 
Then, for the sake of hiding his secret, since the land- 
lord unexpectedly returned, he set the phonograph to 
grind out the godly hymns which were Geary's delight. 
These were dismal enough in words and tunes, but all 
through them sounded in Gerald's charmed ears the sil- 
very lilt of the Fairy Princess' tones. The owner of 
such a voice could not possibly be crazy. 

Haskins rather regretted that he had not asked Major 
Rebb about the Pixy's House and its occupant. Rebb 
doubtless knew the village of Leegarth excellently well, 
since he came down occasionally to see his elderly rela- 
tive. For the moment Haskins was tempted to write 
and ask questions, but on second thoughts he made up his 
mind to explore for himself. He was even glad that Tod 
had departed, for now the secret was entirely his own, 
and he wished to share it with no one. He therefore 
abstained from talking to Geary on the subject, for he 
had learned all that was possible from that source. 
And what he had learned was so decidedly unpleasant 
that he did not wish to hear more. As it afterward 
turned out his reticence was wise. 

The next day Haskins informed Geary of his inten- 
tion to remain in Denleigh for another week, and the 
negro expressed his delight at the decision. Adonis was 
a cheerful soul, who had traveled widely, in the humble 
capacity of a steward on board various liners. He there- 
fore approached more intellectual society than he could 
obtain in lethargic Denleigh. Haskins, with an eye 
to copy, after the fashion of the literary man, found 
Geary's experiences both entertaining and useful. As 
for the landlady, she was a nonentity, who worked like a 
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horse, and was as dumb as one. She seemed to be some- 
what afraid of her ever-smihng husband, and Gerald 
thought that there might be some cause for such dread. 
With all his suave manners, Geary's one eye hinted at 
sinister doings. But, as yet, Haskins, knowing him only 
on the surface, had no fault to find with his personality. 

There was some difficulty in finding a precisely suitable 
canoe in Exeter, but having made up his mind — a sin- 
gularly obstinate one — Gerald never rested until he had 
attained his object. In a couple of days he returned to 
the Devon Maid with a light birchwood affair, which he 
had purchased from a returned Canadian emigrant. This 
the young man temporarily bestowed in an outside shed, 
and informed his landlord, casually, that he intended to 
explore the waters of the Ruddle, as the stream was 
called. The name evidently came from the streaky red 
banks between which it flowed. Geary advised his guest 
to travel downstream toward Silbury, as the canoe would 
there be impeded by fewer stones. Needless to say, as 
Leegarth was in precisely the opposite direction, Haskins 
had no intention of taking this well-meant advice. And, 
indeed, because of the very difficulty in navigating the 
upper reaches of the Ruddle, he had purchased the canoe, 
for he could carry so light a craft along the banks when 
stones and weeds blocked up the waterway. 

When Gerald took his Indian coracle down to the river, 
next afternoon, he saw how wise he had been in not buy- 
ing a heavier boat. As the little stream wound its devi- 
ous way through the dense woods it grew yet more nar- 
row, and, on the whole, somewhat sliallow. Here and 
there deep pools were to be found, inshore, but as a rule 
the current flowed lightly over a shingly bed, foaming 
round gigantic stones or bubbling over the trunks of 
falltfi trtes. The distance to Leegarth, as the crow flies. 
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could not have been more than three miles; but the 
stream twisted so oddly, and the difficulties of naviga- 
tion were so great, that Gerald sometimes doubted if 
he would reach his journey's end. Several times he was 
forced to climb the steep banks and drag his canoe 
through thickly growing saplings : but) on the whole, the 
tiny shallop behaved with the dexterity of an eel in slip- 
ping through dangerous places. Nevertheless his trav- 
eling was more like the exploration of unknown lands 
than like a civilized river trip in mapped-out England. 

Late in the day — about six o'clock — and when the 
western sky was beginning to glow with the hues of a 
soapbubble, the adventurer found himself in a less toil- 
some position. After the choked stream, where the trees 
met overhead, it was a relief to float into an immense 
pool, fenced in by precipitous red cliffs draped with 
vividly green vegetation. Gerald emerged into this haven 
with a feeling of thankfulness, and laid down his paddle, 
both to rest his weary muscles and to examine his roman- 
tic surroundings. The pool was nearly circular, and, 
as the narrow Ruddle flowed in at one end, and out at 
the other, the whole resembled a bead on a string. On 
the placid waters, brimming like those of a mill-dam, 
the canoe floated idly until it touched the left bank. 
Haskins therefore saw, on the right hand, a tall cliff of 
ruddy earth, overgrown with bushes, and surmounted by 
a fringe of trees. Between these, he espied a ruinous 
gray stone wall, clothed thickly with ivy. As there were 
two or three small windows in this wall, Gerald guessed 
that it formed the side of a dwelling-place — and guessed 
moreover that from one of those same windows the sealed 
message had been thrown into the pool. It was, of 
course, merely a surmise that the Pixy's House was built 
on the top of this inland cliff, but, bearing in mind the 
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cylinder with its attached bladder, Haskins felt certain 
that he was correct. The imprisoned Mavis Durham 
could only have launched her message from the cliff top. 

Gerald had now practically arrived at his journey's 
end, as he had discovered the palace of the Sleeping 
Beauty, shut in by Enchanted Woods. He therefore 
paddled swiftly under the cliff itself, to see how he could 
storm the castle. Tod would have called it a lunatic 
asylum, in his coarse way, but Gerald the poet preferred 
the more romantic appellation. Also, after hearing that 
wonderful voice, he made up his rash mind that he would 
not believe in the alleged insanity of Mavis Durham until 
he had seen her, and had spoken with her. If she were 
really a homicidal maniac he could return with some 
regrets to the workaday world; but if she was all that 
he hoped she would be, — well! Gerald drew a long 
breath as he thought thus. If she were as beautiful as 
her voice, as poetic as her message, he did not know 
what would happen. Yet, as a young man, dizzy with 
the wine of life, he should have known. But such things, 
for good or for evil, were yet on the knees of the most 
high gods. 

At the upper end of the pool the adventurer found 
a stone landing stage, with an iron ring, to which he 
fastened the canoe. He leaped lightly on to the rugged 
platform, and climbed up a rude stair, to find himself 
facing an arched opening hewn in the face of the cliff. 
It was masked, more or less, by neglected bushes, ^nd 
evidently had not been made use of many years. Still, 
it undoubtedly led upward to the battlements of the En- 
chanted Castle. So Haskins pushed his way through 
the trees, and clambered up a ruinous and twisting stair, 
in complete darkness. Here, indeed, was an adventure 
not often to be met with in this unromantic age, and the 
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young man's body thrilled as he experienced hitherto 
unknown emotions. He was Sir Galahad searching for 
the Grail; Columbus staring at a newly discovered 
world; a Calender from the Arabian Nights stumbling 
upon the magical Beauty of the World, a jinn's daugh- 
ter, lovely and unapproachable. 

Up and up went the stair, twisting and turning like an 
eel, until Haskins, losing count of time, thought that he 
was mounting to the North Star. Finally the steps 
ceased to wind, and the explorer clambered up a straight 
flight which terminated in a small opening, out of which 
he emerged on to the top of the cliff, and immediately 
below the ivy-draped wall. The house stood about twenty 
yards from the verge of the cliff, and the space be- 
tween was filled with long grass, with stunted bushes, 
and with tolerably tall trees, all in full summer foliage. 
On looking up Gerald saw pointed roofs of weather- 
worn red tiles, twisted stacks of chimneys, and gray stone 
turrets, the whole so overgrown with greenery that it 
looked as though the mansion were a portion of the 
earth itself. There was no door in the wall visible. If 
there had been one (as was probable to reach the land- 
ing stage) it had been blocked up, or was hidden by the 
darkly green ivy: 

, "Faint heart never won fair lady," thought Gerald 
unoriginally, and began to swarm up the natural ladder 
afforded by the tough roots of the creeper. Out of 
breath he gained the top of the wall, and, flinging his 
leg over, sat astride to view this Jack-and-the-Beanstalk 
Country. Then he beheld — Charity Bird! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TIIK b'AIKY i'HlNCBSS. 

SiL-iiai nil ihc wall, like Hiimpty-Dumpty, Gerald 
yah|.uil, fur iwn txci'lleiit reasons. Firstly, he was a 
liilli: liiL^allu'il with the archiuus climb, and, secondly, the 
ftitjlil iif llic f-irl whom he believed to be Miss Bird 
aiiia,(i'(l him nut of all common-sense. She stood under 
llic wall, anayi'il in a plain white dress, without frills 
111' ii'inimiiifjs or ornaments, and looked more like a 
Vtrslal (if Uonif than a young lady of the twentieth cen- 
liiry. And to add to Haskins' astonishment she did not 
a|i[irai' lo lie the least startled, or even surprised. 

"So you have come at last?" she said softly, and the 
voice liad in it the same melody that Gerald had noted 
wlien the j)lionograph dehvered its fantastical message. 

'"Charity ! Miss Bird !" He could hardly get his 
tongue to move. 

The girl looked puzzled. "My name is Mavis Dur- 
ham," she said simply. 

Haskins knew that he was awake, for he had grazed 
hit) knee while climbing and the pain assured him of ma- 
terial existence. Otherwise, he would certainly have be- 
lieved that the whole thing was a delicious dream. But 
on looking downward more intently he saw that, al- 
though the image of Charity in physical appearance, this 
girl who declared herself to be Mavis Durham had a 
more spiritual look on her face. Her eyes were tur- 
quoisc-bkic like the dancer's; she possessed the same 
srful hair, the color of ripe com, about which Miss 
mirers raved, and her features were cist in the 
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same classic mold; but she had a mystical, etherial, 
evanescent look about her, which hinted at more spiritu- 
ality than was apparent in Charity^s pronouncedly ma- 
terial charms. It might have been the dying light of the 
evening, or the exalted state of mind consequent on emo- 
tion, that raised Gerald to a high plane, but the girl 
looked as though she would vanish like a wreath of mist 
under the influence of the newly risen sun. 

The resemblance between Mavis and Charity was 
certainly marvelous, and Haskins could not account for 
the similarity; but after a long and searching look he 
became certain that the girls were two different flesh 
and Wood human beings, and not one, as he had mo- 
mentarily supposed. On acquiring this assurance in his 
innermost being the young man drew a breath of relief, 
since Charity was more or less engaged to Tod, and he 
did not wish to poach on Tod's preserves. The question 
of the resemblance he determined swiftly to leave to a 
later date for answer, and meanwhile surrendered him- 
self entirely to the incredible romance of the adventure. 
Surely no more poetic happening had taken place since 
King Cophetua had gone a-wooing his Beggar Maid. 

But by the time his reflections had reached this point 
the Princess of Fairyland — for that she certainly was — 
betrayed excitement and uneasiness, waving her hands 
to intimate that he should hide behind the ruddy leaves 
of a copper beech, which over topped the wall and leaned 
against it. "Bellaria will catch you," called up Mavis 
softly, "and then I'll never see you again. Get behind 
the beech. I'll return soon." 

She sped lightly away, while Haskins, still trying to 
assure himself that he was not dreaming, shuffled along 
the wall until he gained the covert of the spreading 
bntndi^s. Here he was safe from any espial, and while 
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Mavis was absent he gently parted the leaves to view her 
enchanted palace, whither she had called him. A phono- 
graph and Fairyland! it was an odd mixture of poetry 
and science. A page with a silken-bound parchment; 
a dragon-chariot to waft a mortal prince to a spellbound 
queen; these were natural in the circumstances. But 
to be summoned by a phonograph! Why, it linked the 
age of motor cars with that of King Arthur. 

Haskins saw below him a moderately sized quadrangle, 
smoothly turfed in the center and bordered with beds of 
flowers stretching to moldering walls. To the right, 
and straight in front — somewhat after the shape of the 
letter "L" — were two ranges of a gray stone mansion 
clothed — as was the wall — ^with thickly growing ivy. 
There were two stories, and the architecture was Tudor, 
picturesque, and graceful. Along the lower story of the 
front wing were elaborate oriel windows, filled in with 
lattice-work and, as Gerald shrewdly suspected, with 
stained glass. An archway pierced this wing, and ap- 
parently led to another part of the grounds. The range 
of buildings on the right was less elaborate, as the win- 
dows above and below were square and modern in their 
looks. To the left were ruinous stables, and outhouses 
more or less tumble-down, and, of course, the fourth 
side of the quadrangle was closed in by the wall upon 
which the young man was seated. What with the gray 
wall, the beautifully shaped oriels, the peaked roofs of 
mellow red tiles, and the mantle of greenery which over- 
spread all, the place looked like a picture from the Christ- 
mas Number of The Graphic. 

Yet if the house was neglected, the garden and lawn 
certainly were not. The turf was as smooth as a billiard- 
table, and the beds of flowers were carefully tended, as 
he could see from the absence of weeds aqd the efflores- 
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cence of blossoms. These were chiefly those of humble 
cottage flowers. Tall hollyhocks, golden snapdragon, 
sweet-william, pansies, marigolds, ragged robin, and musk 
carnations: all these grew in artistic profusion and con- 
fusion, making the quadrangle a world of beauty and 
color and perfume. In the center of the lawn rose an 
antique sundial, supported by three battered female fig- 
ures, and over all this dreamy, old-world haven of rest 
arched the shadowy sky, blending night and day in va- 
pory blue and rosy flushings. Haskins felt that a new 
planet had "swam into his ken" — all that he had dreamed 
of, as too fair for earth, was here transmuted from the 
ideal into the real. *T must certainly be in Dreamland/' 
thought the young man, "or in Paradise, or in Prosperous 
Enchanted Island, or in the Vale of Avilion, where it 
doth neither rain nor snow." 

But his poetic musings were cut short by a rustle 
among the coppery leaves of the beech. He looked down 
from his wall and saw a vision of loveliness rising from 
the foliage like Undine from the well. *T went to see 
what Bellaria was doing," explained Mavis breathlessly, 
and iperched on a sloping bough, so near to the wall that 
the young man could have embraced her without diffi- 
culty. He felt very much inclined to do so, for he was 
rapidly falling fathoms deep in love. But a feeling of 
respect for the* -unprotected girl restrained him, and he 
listened spellbound to the music of her voice. "Bellaria 
was cooking the supper, you know," went on the girl pro- 
saically, "so there is no chance of her coming to call me 
for half-an-hour." 

"And what then?" asked Gerald soberly. 

"You must go away. Bellaria would be very angry 
if she knew that my fairy prince had come." 

"Am I the fairy prince?" asked Haskins softly. 
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Mavis raised her brows with a trill of heavenly latigh- 
ter. "Of course you are, since you came over the wall* 
I have been watching here for months to see you arrive. 
You would not have come had you not got my mes- 
sage." 

"No/' acknowledged Haskins sensibly; "that is very 
certain. No one would look for a fairy princess in this 
tangle of woods. But," he hesitated and smiled, "you are 
not sleeping." 

"Yes, I am ! Not with my eyes closed, of course ; but 
I am sleeping through life. All my days I have lived 
in this dull old place, and my guardian will not let me 
go out and see the world." 

"Who is your guardian?" asked Gerald, and received 
a shock. 

Major Rebb!" 

'Good Lord! Major Rebb! Huh!" So this was the 
elderly relative whom the man had coqie to see. Has- 
kins congratulated himself that he had not questioned 
the Major. Had he done so there would have been a 
speedy end to romance. The word "elderly" had ap- 
parently been used by Rebb to conceal the existence of 
this lovely girl from too inquiring youth. No young 
man would search for anything elderly. Haskins felt 
like Saul — as though he had gone to seek his father's 
asses and had found a kingdom. 

"Do you know my guardian?" asked Mavis, quickly 
noting his surprise. 

"Well, yes ! I have met him in London." 

"Oh, London ! London !" The girl clapped her hands 
in a childish way. "How I wish to see London. My 
guardian says that he will take me there some day, and 
then — oh, and then, and then, and then " 

"What then?" 
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"I shall live. Just fancy," she continued, swinging 
on the bough. "I am twenty years of age, and I have 
lived shut up here with Bellaria ever since I can re- 
member. My guardian comes and sees me sometimes, 
and give me all kinds of presents. He is always very 
kind, but he will not let me leave the Pixy's House. I'm 
not shut up, of course," she added, contradicting her- 
self, "the grounds are very large. There's a big gar- 
den of fruit and flowers beyond that archway, and a 
park of trees with undergrowth just like a fairy wood. 
I have heaps and heaps to do, looking after my flowers, 
and embroidering, and cooking, and playing games, and 
listening to Bellaria's stories. I am quite happy — and 
now," she leaned forward until her face nearly touched 
that of Gerald, "I am happier than ever, because you 
are here." 

"Are you?" inquired Haskins, stupidly and thickly. 
He did not dare to move, or to follow his impulse, lest 
he should alarm her. She was as trusting as a tame 
bird, but a chance word or a too eloquent look might 
teach her that fear existed. 

"Yes, of course I am. How silly you are. In Bel- 
laria's stories the prince always comes to the princess, 
in the end. Mine would not come, so I sent that mes- 
sage. And now " She stretched a hand to caress 

his face: "Oh my prince! my prince!" 

"I may not be your prince after all," said Gerald 
weakly. He certainly felt unworthy of being so. 

"But you are — you are!" cried Mavis, with convic- 
tion, "you would not have found my message otherwise. 
I flung it from one of the windows into the pool below. 
And you picked it up, so I know that you are my prince. 
And then," she added, naively, "you are so very hand- 
some." 
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Haskins was pretty well hardened to admiration, since 
he knew more about women than was g^ood for him. 
All the same the outspoken speech made him blush. 
"Who is Bellaria?" he asked abruptly, changing a too 
embarrassing subject. 

**My nurse, who has looked after me all my life. I 
call her the Ogress, and my guardian the Ogre. Not 
but what they are both- very kind. I have all I want, 
save liberty." 

**And why cannot you get that?'* 

"It IS not the custom of the country." 

Haskins looked puzzled. "What do you mean. Ma- 
vis? 

She raised her clear truthful eyes. "Why, you know, 
don't you? Major Rebb told me that all girls were 
brought up in seclusion until they reached the age of 
twenty-one, and then they were taken out to see the 
world. I wish ten months were past," sighed impris- 
oned beauty, "for then I shall be one and twenty, and 
able to leave the Pixy's House. Bellaria says that I won't 
like the world ; but I shall, I shall, I shall." 

It was both cunning and clever of Major Rebb to 
suggest such a reason for her seclusion to the girl her- 
self, as it prevented her feeling that she was being de- 
tained against her will. But she was apparently un- 
aware that he ascribed a more terrible reason to the 
world beyond the gates, and that she was looked upon as 
a homicidal maniac. Of course this was wholly and en- 
tirely absurd. No one with such steady eyes, and who 
spoke so artlessly, could be tainted in that way. She was 
limited from sheer ignorance, and innocent beyond belief 
of evil: a child of nature, as unsophisticated as Undine 
herself. Gerald doubted if she would know the mean- 
ing of the word "murder" ! 
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'*What is Bellaria's other name?" he asked, after a 
pause. 

"Dondi — Bellaria Dondi, who came from Florence, in 
Italy," said Miss Durham easily. "She is ugly, and old, 
and very cross ; but I love her all the same, for she loves 
me and means well. And, oh ! she tells such lovely, lovely 
stories, and can repeat poetry by Dante and Ariosto and 
Leopardi, for ever so long. I can repeat poetry also," 
she added hastily, with the complacency of a child. "I 
know lots of Homer, and of Shakespeare, and of Keats, 
and " 

"Stop! stop!" interrupted Gerald hastily. "How can 
you when — according to your message — ^you are unable 
to read?" 

"Oh! Schaibar taught me." 

"Schaibar?" 

Mavis nodded with bright eyes. "You know — ^the 
Peri Banou's brother in The Arabian Nights.' His real 
name is Arnold — Mr. Arnold: but I call him Schaibar 
because he is a dwarf, with a long beard and a short 
temper. He used to recite poetry, and I learned to recite 
also. But Schaibar has gone away," she said, with a 
falling cadence. "Months ago he went to Australia, and 
promised to write, but he did not." 

"You could not read what he wrote. Mavis ?" 

"I could hear it! Schaibar should send me a record, 
in the same way as I sent you my message. But he has 
not done so, and yet he was so fond of me. I cannot 
understand it!" And Mavis sighed. 

"From your mention of Australia, it seems that you 
know geography also." 

"Oh yes, of course I do ! Schaibar drew the maps, and 
told me where cities, and mountains, and lakes, and 
rivers were. I carry it all in my head." 
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**And you cannot read or writf ?'* asked Gerald, with a 
passing recollection of "The Golden Butterfly" heroine. 

*'No; the Ogre said that my brain was not strong 
enough to learn!" 

**The Ogre!'' said Haskins, forgetting. 

*'My guardian — Major Rebb. He says that lots and 
lots of girls never learn to read or write." 

**Liar!" thought Haskins: but he suppressed the op- 
probrious name, and merely remarked anxiously: **But 
you don't feel your brain weak ?" 

*'Oh no! oh no! I could learn anything, I think. I 
have never had a day's illness in my life." 

**Do you ever feel dizzy?" 

"No!" Why should I?" 

*i3o you ever get into a rage and want to strike 
Bellaria?" 

Mavis laughed wonderingly. *'I should be foolish to 
do that! Poor Bellaria doesn't mean to be cross, and, if 
she cannot keep her temper, I must. I wouldn't strike 
her or anyone, even if I were in a rage. Do you strike 
people when you are angry?" 

Gerald coughed. He had a vivid recollection of school- 
fights, and of horsew^hipping a scandal-monger, much 
later in life. "It is necessary sometimes. Mavis," he re- 
marked : "the world is not inhabited entirely by agreeable 
people." 

"Oh, I know that !" she said quickly, "the old gardener, 
Matthew, who came to help me from Leegarth, is very 
disagreeable, and he seems to be a little afraid of me. I 
don't know why, and I am very sorry. I want everyone 
to love me." 

^Doesn't Major Rebb?" 

'Yes ! in a way. But he is cold. He never kisses me. 
If you like a person don't you kiss her?" 



"] 
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"If she's a very nice person I do/* said Haskins, bub- 
bling over with laughter, **now you '* His eyes com- 
pleted the sentence. 

"You love me ?" 

"Yes, Mavis!" he answered unhesitatingly. Gerald 
scorned a lie. 

"Then of course " She bent forward, and, in 

spite of Gerald's virtuous resolutions, their lips would 
have met, but that a deep contralto voice boomed from 
the quadrangle calling on Mavis angrily. 

"Oh !" the girl flung back her head, "there is Bellaria 
calling me to supper. I must go or she may find you. 

But come again, and Fll kiss you — ^you Oh! what 

is your name?" 

"Gerald !" he replied softly. 

"Prince Gerald!" she said, smiling, and slipped down 
the tree rapidly, as Bellaria called again. Haskins, part- 
ing the leaves, saw her cross the lawn, and enter the 
house in the company of a tall, lean woman. But it was 
too dark to see Bellaria's looks at that distance. 

The adventurer slipped from the wall, and descended 
to "Mother Carey's Peace Pool," as he named the place. 
Paddling to the opposite side, he found a sloping bank 
and dragged his canoe into the undergrowth. Then, in 
the rosy twilight, he scrambled through the bushes to find 
some path or road leading to Denleigh. 



CHAPTER V. 

GOLDEN HOURS. 



How Haskins reached the Devon Maid that evening he 
could not tell, for his memory was occupied in recalling 
every word of that delightful conversation. But in some 
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way lie managed to strike a narrow path which led on to 
the high moors, and thence gained the highway, descend- 
ing into Denleigh valley. It was rather late when he 
entered his sitting-room, and the rosy hues of the sunset 
had given place to the shadowy stillness of a summer 
night. Supper was waiting for him, and almost imme- 
diately the negro appeared with a hot dish. 

**I thought you were lost, sah," said Geary, looking 
closely at Gerald's flannels, which were somewhat torn 
by brambles, and smeared with mud. 

"Oh no," answered the young man, ready with an ex- 
planation, since he wished to satisfy the negro's curiosity 
without enlightening him. "I have been down the river 
and up the river in my canoe. But I got mixed up with 
stones and cross-currents, and blundered in the darkness. 
I therefore hid my caaoe in the bushes, and came back." 

"And you like the river, sah?" asked Geary, lingering. 

Haskins supped his soup and nodded. "A most charm- 
ing river," he said in a careless voice, "very quiet, very 
lonely. I shall explore it again to-morrow afternoon." 

The negro withdrew quietly, and Haskins reflected on 
the persistent way in which the man questioned him. 
More than ever did he mistrust Adonis, and now with 
stronger reason, for he felt certain that the negro was 
connected in some way with Major Rebb, who in his turn 
was assuredly connected with the Pixy's House and its 
inmates. If Geary discovered that Gerald had met wuth 
the Enchanted Princess, he might officiously inform Rebb, 
when there would be trouble. Without doubt the Major 
was behaving illegally in shutting up a perfectly sane 
girl, and therefore would not create a public scandal. 
Nevertheless, if he knew that Haskins had penetrated his 
secret, he might remove Mavis to another hiding-place. 
Gerald could not risk that, until he knew more, and again 
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had met the girl. He looked upon himself as the knight- 
errant of distressed beauty, and it behooved him to be 
wary in his dealings with a very difficult and somewhat 
dangerous matter. 

After supper Haskins lighted his pipe and seated him^ 
self by the open window to think over matters. Mrs. 
Geary entered and removed the remnants of the meal in 
her dumb way. After placing a cup of coffee on a small 
table at her guest's elbow she withdrew, and he was left 
to his reflections. These began with a consideration of 
Mavis' beauty of person and charm of conversation. It 
can thus be guessed that Haskins was in love — genuinely 
in love, and for the first time in his life. 

As Bulwer Lytton says : "There are many counterfeits, 
but only one Eros !" This was Haskins' experience. He 
had loved in an earthly way many times in his time, and 
several times had mistaken the false for the true. A 
fastidious mind had saved him from the commercial 
passion of the ordinary man, and he had usually ap- 
proached women in the belief that they were goddesses. 
This was hard on the sex, as the attitude exacts too much 
perfection in a world of temptation. Consequently Ger- 
ald had been deceived several times, and therefore had 
guarded himself carefully against the tender passion. 
Then he met with Charity Bird, and, — in common with 
many another man — fell in love with her physical charms. 
But in spite of her beauty, which he grew to admire as 
he would that of a picture, Haskins failed to find in her 
the wife and helpmate his exacting nature demanded. 
Outwardly Charity was all that he could desire, but in- 
wardly she was less attractive, being matter-of-fact when 
she was not silly. She might suit Tod, but she did not 
match with Gerald, so he withdrew with little regret, and 
for some months, he had been heart-whole and fancy-free. 
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Now, in an unexpected and extraordinary way, the 
young man had met with another Charity Bird, more 
perfect than the original. Mavis was as beautiful in 
looks, and yet was higher in mind. From the strange 
upbringing to which she had subjected she looked at 
life — what little she knew of it — in a poetical way. Yet 
judging by her remarks on cooking and embroidering and 
gardening, she had a fund of common knowledge, di- 
rected by common-sense. It was too early as yet to 
pronounce authoritatively on her capabilities and trend of 
thought: but the spiritual power manifested in her per- 
sonality appealed strongly to the lover who had loved 
her counterfeit. Here indeed was the true Eros ; a deity, 
who could be worshiped without disappointment. Ger- 
ald, with less reflection than he usually gave to his 
decisions, determined to be a faithful attendant at the 
shrine of this divinity. 

Having thus settled his attitude towards the girl, with 
the impetuosity of a young man and a true lover, Has- 
kins began to think over Miss Durham's position. In 
spite of the hideous rumor, reported by Geary, he be- 
lieved, from personal observation, that the girl was quite 
sane. Rebb, who was her acknowledged guardian, had 
apparently set such gossip afloat so that no one might 
comment upon the seclusion of the girl. Guarded in this 
way by public fear, which had been erected by a lying 
tale. Mavis might continue to dwell for the rest of her 
life amidst the ruins of the Pixy's House, closely watched 
by the Florentine and spied upon, in a less degree — as 
Gerald shrewdly suspected — ^by Geary, who was probably 
a creature of Major Rebb's. 

Now, the question was this: Why did Rebb shut up 
so pretty and unsophisticated a creature in conventual 
solitude? She had committed no crime, and, from what 
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little Haskins had seen of her, she had no instinct which 
would make her commit one. There must be some other 
reason and a strong one for the odd behavior of Rebb. 
This reason Haskins determined to learn, howsoever 
much Geary and his employer might desire to conceal it. 

Also there were other questions to which the young 
man desired answers. Why was Mavis so similar to 
Charity in looks ? Why had she not been taught to read 
and write ? Why was Geary — as Haskins verily believed, 
— ^posted at the Devon Maid to keep his one sinister eye 
on her ? Gerald could not have sworn in a court of law 
that the negro was connected in any way with the Pixy's 
House secret; but he had an intuitive feeling, from the 
man's behavior towards Major Rebb, and by his eager 
statement of a false rumor, that in some manner the 
landlord had to do with the matter. Haskins, therefore, 
placed himself on his guard and by a careless demeanor, 
and apparent frankness he succeeded in lulling Gear>''s 
suspicions as to his true reasons for postponing his 
journey to St. Ives. It was Geary who could answer, at 
least, some of the questions which vexed Gerald's soul, 
and he lingered to hear them. Unfortunately he did not 
know how to inquire without betraying his secret visit to 
the Pixy's House. 

Two or three days went by, and Haskins regularly 
took his way to the river, to seek the fairy palace. After 
that first attempt to navigate so stubborn a stream as the 
Ruddle he used the canoe very little. It was easier and 
more expeditious to take the highway to the moors and 
then strike into the secret path which led to Mother 
Carey's Peace Pool. This Haskins did, and then would 
paddle across to the landing place, whence he could gain 
the summit of the clifF. Here he would climb the wall 
to hide behind the beech-tree, and hither Mavis would 
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come to chatter to her **Fairy Prince/* as she still con- 
tinued to call him. But owing to the presence of Bellaria 
the young man did not dare to descend into the grounds. 
Any moment might have brought about discovery had 
he risked so much, for, according to Mavis, the Florentino 
was a keen and restless dragon. 

"She's afraid of something,'' said Mavis, one day, when 
Gerald questioned her about the woman. "I don't know, 
what it is ; but she is afraid." 

"Why do you think that r 

"Because she is always looking over her shoulder with 
a scared expression, and she never sleeps in the same bed- 



room." 



"Has she more than one then, Mavis ?" 

"Oh yes. There are many many bedrooms m the 
house, and Bellaria goes to a different one niglitly. She's 
afraid of the darkness, too, and remains always in the 
house after sundown. When she goes shopping in Lee- 
garth she returns quite pale and nervous. I am quite 
sure that she is afraid of something, but she always gets 
angry with me, when I ask what is the matter." 

"Curious," murmured Haskins, "here is another mys- 
tery!" then he asked aloud: "How often does your 
guardian come to you?" 

"Not very often. Sometimes he is away for months 
and then will come twice in a week. He really is very 
kind, for he always brings me presents. I call him Santa 
Claus when he does that. But, oh! there is Bellaria. 
Stay here, Gerald ; Til see what she wants." 

As it was early in the afternoon Haskins had an ex- 
cellent view of the Florentine, who stalked across the 
lawn almost to the foot of the beech, drawn thither by 
her nursling's answering cry. "You are always sitting on 
the high branches of that tree," said the Italian crossly. 
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and in most excellent English. "Why do you do that?" 

"I can see the river and the pool," said Mavis quickly. 
"Oh ! Bellaria, I wish I was a nymph, that I could plunge 
into the cool water." 

"You can do that without being a nymph, car a mia. 
But not in the pool below — ^not outside the grounds. 
Your guardian would be angry. No English young lady 
leaves her home until she is twenty-one." 

Haskins smiled when he heard this frightful falsehood. 
Bellaria had been well trained by her master, and such 
was the simplicity of Mavis that she accepted the limita- 
tion of her liberty in all good faith. "But I shall be so 
glad when I am twenty-one," she complained with a sigh. 

"Si ! si ! si !" Bellaria placed her hands on her hips and 
nodded three times emphatically. "But you will not like 
the world. No, ah, Dio mio! the world is a dangerous 
and evil place." And she looked in a scared manner 
over her shoulder, shivering in the warm air. 

The Florentine had been a handsome woman, tall and 
dark, and of a commanding appearance. She was still 
remarkably straight at the age of fifty-six, and carried 
herself with a defiant air when forgetful of the danger 
that threatened her, whatsoever that might be. Then 
she would cringe and wince, as Gerald had just seen her 
do. Her eyes were large and black, but the pupils were 
dilated, and she looked like a terrified rabbit. Apparently 
the woman had cause to fear some enemy or some pun- 
ishment, for not only were her eyes scared-looking, but 
her plentiful hair was absolutely snow-white. This might 
have been age, but fifty-six is not a very great age, and 
the hair might easily have been an iron-grey. There was 
certainly some shadow on her life which threatened disas- 
ter, and only when she forgot the danger, in conversation 
with Mavis, did Bellaria appear defiant and stately and 
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tolerably young. But the very slightest reminder of that 
past — and the past apparently contained the danger re- 
ferred to — and her form dwindled, her body bent, her 
eyes grew timid, and she aged to seventy, as though by 
enchantment. All this might have been fancy on Ras- 
kins' part, for he was extremely imaginative, but he 
believed that he had read the woman rightly. Whatever 
might be the reason, Bellaria Dondi had been frightened 
into this lonely house ; there to hide from some appalling 
danger. 

It appeared that the fit of terror tormented her now, 
and that she had sought Mavis' company from sheer 
dread of solitude. Quite ignorant of the man up the tree 
— or rather the lover who was seated on the wall — 
Bellaria sat near the trunk, talking to Mavis. Both the 
lovers were afraid lest their secret should be discovered, 
but Bellaria kept up so loud a conversation — and it 
seemed as though she spoke loudly to reassure herself — 
that the occasional movements of Haskins passed un- 
heeded. Mavis proved herself to be a capable actress, 
despite her simplicity, for nothing could have been more 
artless than her demeanor. "Geary is coming to see me 
to-night,*' said Bellaria, after a pause, and the observa- 
tion startled the listener. "He sent a message by 
Matthew" — ^this was the aged, cross gardener, of whom 
Mavis had spoken, 

"Why is he coming?" quCvStioned Mavis. 

"Major Rebb told him to come and see that the ymmg 
man who is stopping at the Devon Maid has not been 
lurking about here." 

"What young man?" asked Mavis coolly. 

'1 have told you. A friend of the Major's, who is 
stopping at Geary's inn. He has taken to rowing on the 
river, and might find this place." 
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"I wish he would/' said the girl, truthfully. "I should 
like to see a really young man." 

"You will some day," Bellaria assured her, "and then 
you. will be sorry, cara mia. Young mwi are all liars and 
villains. Geary wrote to Major Rebb in London telling 
about this Mr. Haskins — that is the name, I believe — so 
the Major says that Geary has to come over to-night to 
look round the place and ask me questions. So absurd," 
Bellaria shrugged her thin shoulders! "As if anyone 
could come here unless I knew." 

"Why shouldn't this Mr. Haskins come, Bellaria?" 

"Because you may fall in love, and if you do you may 
want to marry this man. Major Rebb does not wish 
you to marry until you have seen the world, my dear." 

"But I have to wait for another ten months," pouted 
Mavis. 

"What is that ? I — yes I, who speak, Bellaria Dondi — 
shall never never see the world again. Here I am shut 
up for ever and ever." 

"Why, Nanny? I have often asked, but you never 
will tell?" 

"I tell no one the reason why I stop here," said the 
woman sombrely. "I am dead to the world and to its 
people. For twenty years I have been dead, and it is as 
well that I should be thought to be dead. If they knew — 
if they guessed — ^ugh !" She looked round and shivered. 

"If who knew ?" 
No matter! no matter." Bellaria leaped to her feet. 
All is done with and over. I was famous once, cara mia. 
Yes — behold in me a great singer. But you know, you 
know. Often have I talked to you of my greatness. And 

it was blotted out in a night by Hush ! hush." She 

cast a scared glance over her shoulder and darted into 
the middle of the lawn. 
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^^Bellarial Bellaria!" called out Mavis, "I'll climb the 
beech again." But the woman did not reply. She burst 
out into the Shadow Song from Dinorah, and Haskins 
realized at once what a magnificent voice she must have 
had. Even now many of the notes were true, though 
occasionally a high one was cracked and wheezy. Spread- 
ing her black skirts, she bowed and becked and swept 
and danced to her shadow in the strong sunlight, while 
her voice fluted high and birdlike through the air. Thus 
singing and dancing, she re-entered the house, her dark 
hour over for the time being. Haskins wondered what 
could be her secret Here, indeed, was a woman with 
a past 

But by this time Mavis had climbed the tree again, 
and was hurriedly persuading him to go. "Bellaria sus- 
pects nothing," she said eagerly, "and after Geary comes 
to-night he won't come again. But you must be careful." 

"How can I be more careful than I am ?" asked Gerald 
taking her hand. 

"Come at night," she urged, "come to-morrow night 
when the moon is high and the fairies come out to dance. 
I am often in the garden on these summer nights, for 
Bellaria will not come out, and I hate to be mewed up 
in stuffy rooms. She will not think that I am meeting 
anyone, and then we can talk without fear of discovery. 
I shall lead you into the other garden through the arch." 

"But if Bellaria sees me from a window?" 

"Her bedroom is on the other side of the house, look- 
ing down on to the woods. She will not see us, and she 
will never suspect that anyone is with me. She knows 
that I love the moonlight, and, besides, she will not dare 
to come out because of her fear." 



"I wonder what that fear is," said Gerald meditatively. 
"I do not know. But go now, dear Prince, and come 
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again to-morrow night at ten o'clock. To-night you must 
not come 1^ st Geary see you." 

"And if he did ?" 

"Oh !" Mavis shivered: "I don't know what he would 
do. He is a terrible black man, and has a horrid knife 
with a yellow handle — 2l big knife, oh ! so dangerous. He 
brought it from Jamaica : he told Bellaria so. He would 
kill you, if he found you." 

"I quite believe that," said Gerald grimly, and resolved 
to arm himself with a revolver when he next came to the 
Pixy's House. He was resolved not to die without a 
fight. "But don't worry, darling. I'll be all right. Good- 
bye. To-morrow night, then." Jjfe 

He dropped from the wall and departcqP^hile Mavis 
wailed that he had not kissed her. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE PAST OF ADONIS GEARY. 

No ; Gerald has not kissed her. He wished to very badly, 
but something in his heart — a strong sense of honor 
maybe — ^prevented his doing so until he had made his po- 
sition clear to her. She was so simple, so innocent, so 
virginal that she knew nothing of passion, or of life, or 
of that world wherein women marry and are given in 
marriage. With an almost absurd particularity the young 
man desired that, before being kissed, she should learn 
that he was her true lover, that he wished to marry her, 
that he greatly desired to enter into a lifelong compan- 
ionship with her. To act otherwise was to bind her un- 
knowingly to him. When she understood what love 
meant, and was ready to accept him as her husband, then 
could he seal this acceptance with a kiss. For he kxsa.^. 
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full well that such a kiss would awaken the woman in 
her; would reveal life to her soul. A caress meant so 
much, that it was little wonder he restrained himself from 
following too hurriedly the desire of his heart. 

And perhaps it was that he found her innocence and 
friendly acceptance of his presence too delightful to 
transmute with unconsidered haste friendship into love. 
Why spoil this idyll of lilies by presenting her with the 
red ripe roses of love? The romance was so charming, 
so dreamlike, that the poetic instinct of the poet forbade 
him to rouse her. Mavis was indeed the Sleeping Beauty, 
slumbering within her enchanted palace, and he, the 
fated PrinflJIjMI it would seem he was from his finding 
of the cyliflHpii--would in time awaken her with a kiss. 
But the hout* had not yet struck. When it did, many 
things would come to pass. 

In the first place. Mavis would no longer be contented 
to live in the Pixy's House, ignorant of life. She would 
wish to come out into the world, even before the age of 
twenty-one, and would not wait longer for her guardian's 
permission. Such a desire would mean a meeting and an 
explanation with Rebb, and Gerald, as yet, did not see 
how to bring this about. He guessed that when he spoke 
to the Major he would be told of the homicidal mania 
with which Mavis was said to be tainted. It would be 
vain for him to decline to believe in such a taint. If 
Rebb insisted that it was so he could refuse to allow Has- 
kins to marr}' his ward, particularly as she was under 
age. Then again, if Rebb guessed that the young man 
wished to marry the girl, he might very easily remove 
her secretly to a new hiding-place, and Gerald would 
lose her for ever. Hasty action was not to be thought 
of, and it would be best to wait until he could learn why 
Rebb secluded the girl in that ruinous house. 
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Haskins duly returned to the Devon Maid, and found 
Geary as cheerful and obsequious as usual. But now 
that Gerald was enlightened as to the connection of the 
negro with the Pixy's House he found it difficult to tol- 
erate these false smiles. Piercing the mask of Geary's 
good humor he saw in him a dangerous man, gripping a 
yellow-handled knife which he was ready to use, should 
it be necessary. Haskins no longer wondered at the 
negro's presence amongst these lonely hills. He knew 
that he had not drifted there, but had been made landlord 
of the inn to act as a dragon. And a very dangerous 
dragon he might prove to be, should he gain wind of 
Gerald's philanderings with Mavis. 

Geary, however, showed no signs that he suspected 
anything, but waited as usual on his guMt. While at 
dinner Gerald seized the opportunity to tell his landlord 
that he contemplated stopping at Silbury on the ensuing 
night. "I have to run up to London on the day after 
to^tnorrow," said Haskins, with feigned carelessness, 
**and if I sleep at Silbury I can catch the eight-o'clock 
train." 

**I could dribe you dere, sah, for dat train," said 
Geary, beaming, and evidently pleased at Haskins' an- 
nouncement. 

"No, my good fellow, that would mean my getting up 
at five in the morning. I prefer to sleep at Silbury — 
at the Prince's Head Hotel." 

"Will you come back here, sah ?" 

"Oh yes, in two or three days, but only for a time, 
Geary. I have to go on to St. Ives, you know." 

"I shall be sorry to lose you, sah ?" 

"Thank you. I shall be sorry to go. This inn is com- 
fortable, and the country all around is picturesque. I 
have left my canoe down on the river, and when I return 
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I shall send it back to Exeter. I am tired of exploring 
that river — it is so lonely." 

*'Berry lonely, sah," assented Geary promptly, and 
went towards the door with the tray in his hands. There 
he stopped. "Will you want me dis ebenin', sah. I go 
to see a frien' in de Lawd at Leegarth, who wish to 
see me for de good ob his bressed soul." 

"No, I won't want you," rejoined Haskins, secretly 
disgusted at the fellow for using the cloak of religion 
to mask his Pixy's House visit. "I shall go to bed early." 

"T'ank you, sah," and Geary departed. Later, while 
Gerald at the window sipped his coffee, he saw the big 
negro walking up the hill which led on to the moors. For 
the moment it flashed across the young man that Geary 
might go to Mother Carey's Peace Pool by taking the 
down path, and there might discover the canoe. But on 
second thoughts he dismissed his reflection. Geary, being 
quite ignorant of Haskins' knowledge, had no reason to 
seek the pool, and so the canoe would be left undisturbed 
in the undergrowth. 

Haskins had really intended to retire early, but, unable 
to rest quietly, he strolled out of the inn and on to the 
bridge. No one lingered there now, as the early birds of 
Denleigh had gone to roost. He had the Rialto of the 
village all to himself, as he thought, until he became 
aware that Mrs. Geary, with a blue shawl over her head, 
was leaning against the parapet. Wondering if he could 
learn anything about Adonis from his usually silent wife, 
Gerald moved alongside. 

"A penny for your thoughts, Mrs. Geary," he said 
cheerfully. 

Mrs. Geary turned, and in the moonlight he saw that 
she was crying. "My thoughts have to do with funerals, 
sir," she said, in a heavy voice, but with a much less use 
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of the Devonshire dialect than he would have exoected 
from a Barnstaple woman. 

"With funerals?" 

*1 was thinking," said Mrs. Geary, looking at the 
water flowing under the bridge, "if it wouldn't be best 
for me to throw myself into yon stream." 

"Why on earth shouldrybu do that?" asked Haskins 
blankly. And it was thenVhat he became conscious that 
she had been drinking, for she swayed against the stone- 
work. Perhaps it was the drink which made her talk 
more than usual, added to the absence of her husband, 
but she certainly spoke very freely, and told him much 
that he wished to know. 

"Why should I wish to do that, sir?" she repeated 
scornfully — "because I am the most miserable woman on 
God's green earth." 

"Oh, surely not, Mrs. Geary. You have a good home, 
healthy children, and a capital husband." 

Again she laughed scornfully. "A capital husband, 
when it suits him. Oh, you don't know what Geary is, 
Mr. Haskins. His soul is as black as his face, and that 
is saying a lot." 

"I wondered why you married a negro," commented 
Haskins, leaning over the bridge, and leading her to con- 
fide in him. 

"I married him because I was a greedy fool, sir. I 
was a housemaid, or at least a general servant, under 
Bellaria at the Pixy's House." 

Gerald caught his breath. "That is where the mad girl 
lives, according to your husband." 

"Mad? She's less mad than I am, sir. A poor, pretty, 
sweet young lady, who is kept a fast prisoner by Major 
Rebb." 

"Why IS she kept prisoner?** . 
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**I can't tell you that, sir. All I know is that, sixteen 
long years ago, I was a servant there, and Miss Mavis 
liked me. I got on well with Bellaria too, although she 
had her fits of terror at times — why I can't say, but she 
often seemed to be scared by her very shadow. Major 
Rebb was away then with his regiment in Jamaica," 

"Oh! And Miss Mavis lived at the Pixy's House?" 

"She was and is kept a prisoner there," said Mrs. 
Geary, whose tongue seemed to be very loose with the 
drink, else she would scarcely have talked so boldly. 
"Major Rebb came home with Geary, who had been his 
serA^ant in Jamaica. Geary stopped at the Pixy's House, 
while his master went to London. He fell in love with 
me, and quarreled with Bellaria. They were like cat 
and dog, so when Major Rebb came down he said that if 
I would marry Geary he would keep my old mother out 
of the poorhousc. I didn't dislike Geary then, and I 
w^antcd my mother to be comfortable for the rest of her 
life. I agreed, and married Geary. Major Rebb settled 
us in the Devon Maid fifteen years ago, and since then 
my life has been a hell, with that villain. Geary will kill 
me some day," added the woman in a matter-of-fact tone, 
"unless I kill myself first." 

"But a big woman like you can manage him." 

"Not when he threatens with that yellow-handled knife 
he holds, sir. I fear that knife. Geary says that it was 
used in some African sacrifice in Jamaica, and the sight 
of it makes me sick. Because of Geary's treatment I took 
to drink, and he's always threatening to kill me, unless 
I leave it off. How can I," cried Mrs. Geary, throwing 
open her arms, "when it is the only thing that makes me 
able to stand the brute?" 

"Does he strike you?" 

"He beats me and kicks me, and threatens me with 
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the knife. Don't tell him that I said so, sir," cried Mrs. 
Geary, with sudden terror, for the drink was dying out 
of her, *'if you do he'll kill me. I am afraid of death," 
she added, looking into the silver water, "if I were not 
I would end everything in yonder stream." 

"I won't say a word, Mrs. Geary," said Haskins sooth- 
ingly, "your husband will never hear anything from me. 
Why does he live here ?" 

"To watch the Pixy's House," said Mrs. Geary, "to see 
that Miss Mavis don't get away. If she did, and learned 
what she should learn, the Major wouldn't be able to 
dash about in motor cars." 

"Is it money ?" asked Gerald eagerly. 

Mrs. Geary drew her shawl tightly round her massive 
form. "I don't know rightly what it is/' she said, in her 
heavy voice. "Geary says very little, but what he does 
say shows that Major Rebb will never let Miss Mavis 
leave that house. And she's not mad, poor lamb. She's 
a poor innocent angel, the sport of villains. I'll go now, 
Mr. Haskins, and mind, I have vour word to say noth- 
mg. 

"You have," said Gerald as she turned away, "but if 
you want to help Miss Mavis " 

"Only one man can help her," interrupted the woman 
gruffly, "and he must be her lover, who will stand against 
these devils on her behalf. But she never sees a man, 
since Mr. Arnold went away, unless old Matthew counts, 
so what chance has she ! There," she ended abruptly, "I 
have told you more than I ought to. The drink! the 
drink! Geary would kill me if he knew. Curse Gean'^ 
and curse the drink!" and she returned slowly to the inh, 
striking her forehead and repeating: "the drink, the 
drink, the drink !" 

Haskins remained on the bridge for a few minutes and 
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then retired to bed, not to sleep but to think deeply. He 
had enough to occupy his thoughts throughout that long 
summer night. Mrs. Geary, as the saying goes, had 
given the show away. From the remark about the motor 
car Gerald felt certain that Mrs. Geary had meant a loss 
of money. Apparently, if Mavis escaped from the Pixy's 
House, Rebb would lose an income, which rightfully be- 
longed to the girl. But of this the young man could not 
be sure, and until he had more information he could do 
nothing. Still his suspicions had certainly proved to be 
correct. The negro was Rebb's creature, and had been 
posted in Denleigh village to guard the Pixy's House 
and its occupants. Haskins felt that he was on the track 
of the mystery, but could not follow it up until he talked 
it over with another person. Two heads were better 
than one, in this instance, and Tod Macandrew was very 
shrewd. Therefore Haskins fell asleep with a resolution 
to explain matters to the lawyer when he went to London. 
Meanwhile he had to meet Mavis in the moonlight on the 
ensuing night, and that thought alone was sufficient to 
fill his mind to the exclusion of less romantic matters. 

Next morning Geary was as suave and obedient as 
usual. Evidently he had neither found, nor had he heard, 
anything to awaken his suspicion while visiting the Pixy's 
House. Haskins watched him closely, and weighed every 
look, every inflection of the voice; but in every case he 
was satisfied that the negro had not the slightest idea 
that his guest had stormed the Enchanted Castle. When 
the time came for Haskins to drive to Silbury the negro 
himself appeared on the box of the trap. 

"Hullo," said Gerald, climbing in, and seeing that his 
portmanteau was all right, "this is an honor, Geary." 

"Oh no, sah," said the negro, showing his splendid 
teeth, "you ver' good pusson, sah, to hab at de Devon 
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Maid. I wish you to come here again an' — an' tell odder 
jemplem ob dis place." 

"I'll tell everyone," said Gerald, when the trap started, 
"and I'll be back soon." 
To stay wid me, sah ?' 

For a few days. I must then get on to St. Ives, as a 
friend is awaiting me there. What I miss about Den- 
leigh, Geary," added the young man, in a careless tone, 
"is, that there are no pretty girls." 

"No, sah, no. You hab to see Jamaica for de pretty 
gals, sah." 

"You come from Jamaica then?" 

"Yes, sah. Me buckra nigger, sah, and servant to 
Major Rebb. Him was in command ob a fine black 
rig'm't, sah." 

Geary was communicative indeed, and simply told 
what Gerald had gathered from the wife. However, to 
shield her, he expressed suitable surprise. "I wonder 
you don't go back to Jamaica, Geary. After the Tropics 
this place must be chilly, and extremely dull in winter." 

"Yas, sah, it berry dull," replied the negro unsus- 
piciously, "but I hab de inn and de wife and de family, 
so I getting on, berry well. But some day I go back to 
Port Royal to lib, wid money, and den I a grand jemp- 
lem." 

In this way Adonis chattered all the long way to Sil- 
bury, and told Haskins quite a lot about his life with 
Major Rebb. The negro appeared to be quite devoted 
to his old master, alleging that Rebb had saved his life 
when it was in danger. "From what?" asked Gerald 
idly. 

**Voodoo!" said Geary, scowling. "I lose one eye in 
Vopdoo," and after this remark he became silent. 

Haskins had heard of VogdeiQ^JS^^^l^^ 
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witchcraft, and having an initiate in his company would 
have liked, from literary curiosity, to learn more. But 
by this time the trap was entering Silbury and descend- 
ing the steep High Street, so Geary refused to say any- 
thing more. The loss of his eye was evidently a sore 
subject with him, and small wonder that he loved Rebb 
if the sight of the other eye had been saved by that 
military gentleman. When Geary drove away, leaving 
Haskins at the Prince's Head, that individual thought 
deeply. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

LOVE. 

Haskins, being genuinely Anglo-Saxon, had not the 
plotting instincts of a conspirator, and was therefore 
somewhat rough and ready in arranging for a secret 
meeting with Mavis. However, love sharped his wits 
and he excused himself to the landlady of the Prince's 
Head for being absent after midnight on the plea that 
he had to ride out and see an old friend. In the ordinary 
course of things there was no reason why he should ex- 
plain at all ; but to make matters entirely safe, should Mr. 
Geary play the spy — which was just what the creature 
would do — ^Haskins thus arranged for an explanation. 

After dinner he called in Mrs. Jennings and ordered a 
horse, obtaining at the same time the key of a side door, 
so that he could admit himself when he returned, some- 
where about one o'clock in the morning. Then he gave 
orders that he was to be called in time for the early morn- 
ing train, and afterwards snatched forty winks, in order 
to prepare himself thoroughly for the fatigues of the 
night. 
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Owing to the excessive heat of the weather Haskins 
usually wore loose white flannels from morning until 
evening. But on this occasion, to escape the possible 
watchfulness of Bellaria, he donned a dark-hued riding- 
dress, with brown gaiters and a tweed cap. In this guise, 
and when shielded by the semi-gloom of the summer 
night, he would certainly avoid observation. And of 
course the chances were that the woman, tormented by 
her fears, would not venture out of the house after dark. 
Still, it was best to be on the safe side and dress as 
inconspicuously as possible. 

The animal supplied by the stables of the Prince's 
Head was not exactly a Derby Winner. He proved to 
be a wary quadruped, remarkably old and extraordinarily 
slow, but having the great merit of knowing every inch 
of the surrounding country, no mean qualification con- 
sidering the rider's comparative ignorance. However, 
Gerald had a fair idea of the five miles' route to Lee- 
garth, and in due time the horse got over the ground, 
although it must be admitted that he did not hurry him- 
self. Haskins reached the village shortly after ten 
o'clock, and skirted round the houses, so that he should 
not be observed. An unknown stranger, arriving in so 
secluded a hamlet, would assuredly awaken the suspi- 
cions of the wary Geary, and news travels fast in country 
districts. So Gerald kept well out of the way, and after 
a somewhat circuitous route came to the banks of Mother 
Carey's Peace Pool. Here he fastened bis horse to the 
trunk of an ancient oak, with permission to crop the lush 
grass, and launched his faithful canoe. Shortly he was 
perched for the fourth or fifth time on the top of the 
wall. 

The night was perfect. A Romeo and Juliet night, 
W>rm and still, with a cloudless skv, radiant with ivorv 
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moonlight. Gerald looked down on the quaint peaceful 
quadrangle sleeping in the chill whiteness, at the range 
of buildings with their fantastic architecture, and at the 
darkly solemn trees which girdled this Enchanted Palace. 
Then he became aware of a slight, white-clothed figure 
flitting across the shaven lawns, like a ghost of dead-and- 
gone beauty. A musical whisper stole through the warm 
stillness, and the adventurer, with a fast-throbbing heart, 
flung himself on to the boughs of the copper beech, to 
use it as a stair for descent. In a few minutes he found 
himself standing in the shadow of the tree, clasping a cool 
slender hand, and looking into two wonderful eyes which 
flashed like the stars overhead. 

"Oh, you are not in white, Prince," said Mavis, disap- 
pointed. 

Gerald explained. "I thought it best to wear dark 
clothes, since Bellaria might be on the watch." 

"There is no chance of that. She is fast asleep, and 
would not leave her bed unless the house went on fire." 

"Then again," went on Gerald, pressing her hand, "I 
had to ride here from Silbury. I could scarcely do that 
in flannels." 

"Well," Mavis dragged him into the radiant moonlight 
and surveyed him critically, "it doesn't matter. I like you 
in this suit of clothes. You look so tall and straight and 
slim, and " 

"Oh, my dear," Gerald laughed, "you will make me 



vain." 



"But you are vain already," she said naively. "Bellaria 
says that all young men are vain." 

"How can this particular young man be otherwise," 
questioned the lover, "when the most charming girl in 
the world makes an appointment with him in the realms 
of romance?" 



tt 
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"Am I charming, Gerald ; am I ? Oh," Mavis clapped 
her hands, ''how delightful to be told that. Say it again." 

"You are charming, Mavis, and also rather reckless for 
laughing so loud." 

"Pooh! Everything is safe, for the gates are locked 
and Bellaria is asleep. In all these wide gardens only 
you and I are awake, unless," added Mavis seriously, 
you count the fairies." 

And the nightingales, and the crickets," ended Gerald, 
smiling. 

Mavis smiled also, and they stood hand in hand like 
a couple of schoolchildren out on a frolic. Then "Come," 
she cried, loosening her grip, ''you must catch me, catch 
me, my Prince"; and like an arrow from the bow she 
shot across the turf towards the archway, followed rapidly 
by her lover. Haskins was swift of foot, but Mavis ran 
like Atalanta, and was flitting about the gardens on the 
other side of the archway before he could range along- 
side. 

"You are the Fairy Queen," panted Gerald, when he 
reached her. "I saw you spread large white wings." 

"Oh no," said Mavis seriously and prosaically, "I used 
my legs." 

"The Queen of Spain has no legs," quoted Haskins, 
laughing. 

"Oh, how dreadful — how very, very dreadful!" 

And he laughed again to see that she took him se- 
riously. 

The gardens were very lovely, and much less orderly 
than the quadrangle. Following Disraeli's dictum, they 
had been cultivated to excess, and then Nature had been 
allowed to decivilize them. The result was charming, 
and wonderfully artistic. There were beds of brilliant 
flowers, wherein slim saplings grew at will; statues of 
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god and goddess wreathed in greenery ; ponds of placid 
water rimmed with stone, wherein white lilies slept on 
broad leaves, floating amidst slender reeds. The fagade 
of the house, with its Tudor battlements and long ranges 
of latticed windows, rose picturesquely in the still, calm 
light of the moon, which rendered all things ethereal and 
fairylike. Before the mansion stretched a shallow terrace 
of gray stone, diapered with lichens and emerald moss. 
A wide flight of steps descended from this to meet a 
broad path, which melted imperceptibly into a jungle of 
tall bushes and wiry grasses. And all around the trees 
sprang like sentinels to guard this magic domain from 
the prose of the outside world. Everything was bathed 
in a luminous white radiance — and in this colorless world 
Mavis flitted here and there like a moth of snow. 

"It is too lovely for mere words," murmured Gerald, 
gazing at all this beauty, with his poetical feelings upper- 
most. 

"Are you speaking of me?" asked Mavis joyfully. 

He laughed. *Tn spite of your seclusion, my dear, you 
are a true woman, for you will not allow even the land- 
scape to be complimented when you are present." 

"Human beings are so much nicer than landscape," she 
pouted. 

"One is, at least. I wonder who she can be." 

"Me," said Mavis triumphantly. 

"How clever of you to guess that, my angel." 

Mavis flung up her arms with a silvery laugh. *T am 
a fairy to-night, and no angel. They are stiff things with 
goose wings." 

"Rhyme and reason both together," said Gerald, sitting 
down on a mossy stone fronting a smooth greensward. 
"Well, then, you are Titania, and I the rash mortal who 
has intntded on your privacy." 
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"Take care that I do not enchant you, poor mortal." 

"You have done that already. Hark!" he raised a 
finger, "the wind is rising, your Majesty." 

"To play for my dancing." 

Then Gerald saw a wonderful thing. While the wind 
played with viewless fingers on the lyre of the surround- 
ing woods, Mavis danced to the rhythm in exact unison 
with the gentle breaths which came and went. She bent 
her golden head to listen critically to the murmurings, 
and swung and swayed and floated to the melody of 
Nature. Her feet and arms scarcely moved, her slender 
body was almost still, yet by subtle movements she con- 
trived to interpret the meaning of the hour. A low, low 
note from the tree-tops would send her floating across the 
grass : a pause would bring her to a statue stillness, and 
a dying sigh, as the wind lost heart, stirred her limbs to 
gentle movements, like the tremblings of a flower on its 
stalk. Poised gracefully in the radiant light, in her white 
garb, and with her mystical gestures timed to the Nature 
sounds, she looked like a spirit of the woods. Gerald 
faintly grasped for one fleeting moment the idea of the 
sacred dances of old, when every gesture and every pose 
was a sign of power to draw down the hierarchy of 
heaven to the physical plane. 

Then the wind died away, and the golden notes of the 
nightingale fluted through the trees. One bird trilled 
wild music, and another replied with a scattering of 
liquid notes like falling rain. All the marvelous en- 
chantment of the night was in that speechless song, and 
the young man's heart beat in measure with the pulse of 
Nature. He rose abruptly to his feet, and when Mavis 
floated within the circle of his arms they went round her 
passionately. Like a tamed bird she rested on his 
heaving breast, and looked up smilingly into his brown 
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eyes. Mavis read therein all that the wind and the 
nightingale had been trying to tell her, and when the 
man^s lips were pressed ardently to her own she felt as 
though she had stepped from the twilight of unformed 
things into the glory of sunlight and song. 

"Oh," she panted, nestling to his heart, "what does 
this mean ?*' 

"Love!" he breathed, "love, which changes man into 
God," and again his lips sought hers. With a thrill, she 
yielded to the first caress she had ever known. And the 
nightingale sang triumphantly in the thicket. But now 
the song was no longer wordless : she knew all that the 
bird could tell. "Which is love, love, and love again," 
whispered the Fairy Prince. 

Then Mavis began to weep, with a natural fear of the 
unknown, and Gerald consoled her, as a mother consoles 
a child. She clung to him in the shadow of the tree, 
silent and wondering, and with something of pain — the 
pain of the reborn, when the fire of love purifies the soul. 
A veil had fallen from her eyes, and, beholding the secret 
shrine of the god, she trembled, and wept, and joyed, 
all in a breath. "It is wonderful, wonderful, terrible," 
she murmured. "Oh, Gerald, if you leave me I shall die. 
You are part of me : your soul is blended with mine. You 
love me : oh, say that you love me ?" 

"As I love Truth and Beauty and Wisdom, and all 
things that make up our conception of God." 

There was silence for a few minutes, and the two 
human beings, who were really one, felt that they were 
alone in this wonderful white world — alone with God. 
"And this is love?" murmured Mavis dreamily. 

"Part of love," said Gerald softly. 

"What do you mean?" 

"Dearest, the veil of love is beauty." 
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"Yes?" 

"We must remove that veil : we must look behind it, to 
see what love really means in the innermost." 

"Can we?" 

"We are about to," he drew her closer to his breast, 
"the inner meaning of love is sacrifice." 

'Sacrifice," said Mavis, puzzled. 

'And that sacrifice we must make, if we would know 
the real and true meaning of love." 

"Do you mean that we must part ?" she gasped, with- 
drawing herself. 

"For a time," he assured her, "only for a time — say 
a week." 

"Oh," Mavis stretched out her arms langorously, "how 
can I live through seven days without you?" 

'By knowing that sacrifice is the soul of love." 

'But why must you go?" she entreated. "Oh, do not 
go, darling. Let us be always together in this garden." 

"I fear Bellaria will object," said Haskins, smiling. 

"She will never know ?" 

"Oh yes. We cannot always meet by stealth. Bellaria 
is a woman, and will sooner or later discover our secret. 
Then there is Geary, and your guardian." 

Mavis shivered. "I am afraid of Geary, with his big 
knife, but not of Bellaria or my guardian. She will be 
a little angry, but when I tell her how happy I am she 
will be glad. And my guardian is always kind. Oh, 
Gerald, tell him that you love me, and wish me to be 
your wife. Then he will stop Geary from coming here, 
and we can be happy." 

Haskins hugged her to his Breast and smiled grimly 
in the darkness. He was very certain that, if he told 
Major Rebb, there would be no end of trouble. In order 
to arrive at some conclusion it was necessary to make 



if 
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inquiries as to why Rebb kept the girl in the Pixy's 
House. When that was known, steps might be taken 
to release her, and when she was released she could be 
presented to the world as Mrs. Gerald Haskins. But to 
make inquiries it was necessary that he should go to 
London and consult Tod, who was sharp enough in pro- 
fessional matters, and a visit to London meant a seven 
days' separation from Mavis. *1 don't think that the 
Major will be overpleased at my wooing you by stealth," 
said Gerald, choosing his words, so as not to alarm her. 
"You see, I should have come openly and with his per- 
mission." 

"He would not have given it until I was twenty-one," 
cried Mavis, "he said ths^t I was to see no one for the 
next ten months." 

"Precisely ! And that is why I have made love to you 
secretly," explained Haskins cheerily. "Now, darling 
heart, I wish you to be brave and to help me." 

"Only tell me what you wish me to do, and I'll do it," 
said Mavis, with a little shudder. "Only I don't like 
pain !" 

"To love truly we must suffer pain, my sweetheart. 
Pain and sacrifice are the demands of love. Had we an 
eternity of pleasure, without any disagreeables, even you 
and I should grow weary." 

"Oh no, no !" She clung to him. 

"Ah, my sweet," he said sadly, "we arc but flesh and 
blood, and so may grow weary of too perfect bliss. The 
flower that is always in the sun wilts and dies. And, 
after all, the delights of life lie in contrast." 

"What do you mean by that, Gerald?" 

Haskins saw that he was speaking too highly for her 
comprehension, so talked on a lower plane, for the night 
was passing, and he had to ride btck to Silliury. "My 
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dear," he said slowly, "I should like to stay here for 
ever with you, and then we would be as gods. But if we 
wish to know the true meaning of love, as I explained, 
we must sacrifice ourselves to the necessities of life. We 
must part for seven days. I have to go to London, Mavis, 
and search out matters." 

"What matters?" 

But Haskins wisely declined to explain in detail, lest 
he should alarm her, for she must never know the true 
character of Major Rebb. Gerald did not know it him- 
self at the moment, but he suspected that when the past 
of Rebb was searched into there would be some things 
found which would not bear the light of day. "I have 
to go on private business," he said evasively. "When I 
return you shall know what is necessary. In the mean- 
time, my own brave girl, you must hold fast our secret, 
and not allow Bellaria to guess that we have even met, 
much less that we are engaged." 

Mavis stood up slim and strong with a brave light 
in her wonderful eyes. "I promise!" she said simply, "I 
promise !" 

"Sweetheart!" He rose also and kissed her, and then 
they walked slowly up the path, through the archway, 
and stopped again under the beech. "I shall return in 
seven days," said Gerald, anxious to go, yet loth to 
depart, "only be silent. Live as you have hitherto lived, 
and " 

"I can never do that, my dearest," she said, flushing, 
"the world is all changed. You are my world ! you are 
my Oh !" she broke down. 

Haskins folded her in his arms, and their lips met in 
one last long kiss. Then he left her, silently. That was 
true wisdom, for a single word might have detained him 
for ever in that enchanted garden. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LEGAL ADVICE. 

"It's nutty, but not what I call top hole straight !" 

*'Mr. Macandrew, I am consulting you professionally, 
so I must ask you to use the King's English !" 

"It can't explain my feelings, Jerry— it can't indeed. 
What am I to say when you tell me that you have fallen 
in love in five minutes." 

"You loved Charity when you first set eyes on her, 
Tod." 

"That's different!" snapped the solicitor. "She's an 
angel! It's only right to love an angel like winking 
when you spot her." 

"I quite agree with you, and so I loved Mavis." 

"Is this girl pretty?" 

Haskins smiled to himself, as he had not yet informed 
Tod of the marvelous resemblance between the dancer 
and the recluse. "Yes, she is pretty !" he said calmly. 

"Huh!" from Tod, "that doesn't sound enthusiastic." 

"If you wish me to give details " 

"No! No!" Macandrew looked alarmed. "None of 
your beastly blank verse. I understand that you wish 
to consult me professionally." 

"Well," replied Haskins leisurely, "I have been trying 
to ram that into your thick head for the last ten minutes." 

"Clients," retorted Tod, with dignity, "do not call their 
legal advisers silly cuckoo names!" He arranged his 
blotting-paper, flattened out a sheet of paper, and seized 
a pencil. "You have my best attention." 

Gerald grinned. Tod's professional airs were too ab- 
surd. All the same he knew that he could not come to 
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a better man for advice. Also, Tod, being in love him- 
self, was likely to be more sympathetic than a regular 
dry-as-dust lawyer. 

"One moment, Toddy," said Haskins, taking out a 
silver case, "I want to light a cigarette first. Have one ?" 

"These," said the outraged Tod significantly, **are 
business hours." 

"So I should think from your ridiculously serious face. 
Nature intended you for a chubby Bacchus without any 
clothes. Toddy; but circumstance has stuffed you into a 
stupid little office to mislead people on points of law." 

"The office is capital," said Tod heatedly. "I pay a 
very high rent." 

"You are being cheated then." 

"Fll— ril— ril have a cigarette," ended Tod weakly. 
It was too hot to argue. 

Haskins had come up on the previous day, and having 
slept on his business had repaired to the grimy office in 
Qiancery Lane to consult his solicitor. Mr. James Ian 
Robert Roy Macandrew — which was the lawyer's gor- 
geous name, usually shortened to Tod by his friends be- 
cause of his ruddy hair — possessed two rooms, sparsely 
furnished. The outer room contained two lean clerks and 
an office boy, who labored to increase a gradually grow- 
ing business, while the inner room was sacred to the 
master brain that was building up that same business. 
There was a green-painted safe, an important-looking 
escritoire with a sliding lid, three or four chairs, a bat- 
tered bookcase containing Tod's somewhat limited library, 
and piles of japaned deed-boxes in iron frames. Every- 
thing looked very legal and very dry and very dusty, with 
the exception of Tod himself, spick and span, and far too 
fashionably dressed for Chancery Lane. Tod should 
have been strolling in the Row — and if dead-and-gone 
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Macandrews had not squandered their money he prob- 
ably would have been — ^beside Charity Bird, if possible. 
As it was, Tod, looking fresh and well fed and well 
groomed and alert, dwelt for many hours daily in a dull 
room, which his ancestors would have scorned. But Tod 
had been compelled to lay down the ancestral claymore 
and take up the pen, which was hard on Tod, who much 
preferred a kilt to a lawyer's wig. 

However, it was useless to be dignified with Jerry 
Haskins, as Tod decided, so after a glance at the door to 
see that it was closed, he unbent. He lighted a cigarette 
and produced a bottle of whisky and two glasses and a 
syphon. Not wishing that his clerks should see him un- 
bend to this bacchanalian extent Mr. Macandrew cast a 
second look at the door, and advised Gerald, in scarcely 
legal language, to "Fire away." "YouVe been playing 
the 'high'kick-oh, houp-la, since I left you," said Tod 
with a jolly grin. 

"I've been doing nothing of the sort," cried Haskins 
indignantly. "This is very serious." 

*Ts it now ?" bantered the lawyer. "Well, when a man 
decides to marry a girl whom he has only seen for five 
minutes I rather think it is infernally serious. How did 
she manage to hook you ?" 

"What a beastly low mind you have, Tod. H'm ! Shut 
up, and hold yourself tight. I am going to startle you." 

"Startle away." Tod gripped the arms of his sedate 
chair. 

"Well then, this Mavis Durham is the living image of 
Charity Bird." 

Macandrew stared and glared. "You're rotting, boy. 
There can only be one angel in the world, and " 

^There are two of this especial make," insisted Gerald, 
leaning back. "I say. Toddy, do be serious." 
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"But are you serious?'' 

"I am, confound you. Don't I look it?" 

Macandrew stared and glared again. ''There is a 
change in you/' he admitted — "love, I suppose. It's the 
same with myself." 

"Tod, you don't know what love is." 

"Oh, don't I ? Hang your beastly conceit ! Well then, 
I just do. I love my heavenly Charity, no end. So there. 
But aren't you pulling my leg when you say that Charity 
is the image of this Mavis girl?" 

"Don't call her a Mavis girl. Miss Durham to you. 
Tod." 

"Very well then — Miss Bird to you." 

Haskins sighed resignedly. "We'll never get on at 
this rate. I am really and truly in trouble, Macandrew. 
Do listen." 

Tod nodded, and his face grew serious. Haskins 
seized the fortunate moment and detailed everything from 
the finding of the sealed message— which was scarcely 
necessary, since Tod had hooked the cylinder — to the 
parting with Mavis on that enchanted night. "What do 
you think of it. Toddy?" questioned Haskins anxiously. 

"It's very rum," murmured Tod, making pencil marks 
on his blotting-paper. "Why does Rebb keep this girl 
shut up ?" 

"That is what I wish to learn. You must help me." 

"I'm only too glad : but how ?" 

"Don't you remember how Mrs. Geary said that if 
Mavis left the Pixy's House the Major would not be 
able to dash about in his motor car?" 

"Yes. What of that?" 

"It hints at money belonging to Mavis, which the 
Major is using." 

"Oh, I say," Tod fell back in his chair, "you go too 
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far. I don't hold a brief for Rebb, but he wouldn't be 
such a blackguard as that. Besides, he has six thousand 
a year. I know that for a fact." 

"Who told you?" 

"Mrs. Berch." 

**What! Mrs. Crosby's mother?" 

'*Yes. A grim old lady, ain't she? Rather like my 
grandmother. She is not very fond of Rebb, as he is not 
very polite to her. Still, she wants Mrs. Crosbie to 
marry him, because of the money. How she found out, I 
can't say ; but she certainly stated that Rebb had the in- 
come I mentioned." 

"But I thought that both Mrs. Berch and her daughter 
were well off?" 

"They assume to be," answered Tod, with a shrug and 
a wink — "that is, they have a slap-up flat, and go every- 
where, and Mrs. Crosbie wears expensive frocks, al- 
though the old woman looks like a rag-shop at times." 

"That may not be lack of money, but indifference to 
dress." 

"Humph ! As if any woman, old or young, could be 
indiflFerent to frocks. Anyhow Mrs. Crosbie is supposed 
to be a wealthy widow in the market ; but if she wants to 
marry Major Rebb, who is not a nice man, and if Mrs. 
Berch wants to be Rebb's mother-in-law, it strikes me 
that the two may not be so rich as they pretend." 

*Well! well! well!" cried Gerald impatiently, "we are 
wandering from the subject. Rebb, you say, has six 
thousand a year?" 

"On the authority of Mrs. Crosbie's mother — ^yes." 

"Well then. Tod, I want you to know how Rebb comes 
to be possessed of that six thousand a year. Can you 
find out?" 

"Well, no. You might ask the Income Tax people." 
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"I can't help thinking," said Haskins, staring at the 
dusty carpet, "that the money belongs to Mavis." 

"If you think that on the few words let slip by Mrs. 
Geary," said Tod scornfully, "you haven't got a leg to 
stand on." 

"I go by my intuitions also. Toddy. They rarely de- 
ceive me. Witness my distrust of Geary. I was right 
in thinking that he had to do with Rebb and the Pixy's 
House." 

Macandrew nodded. "Yes. You were right so far, 
but you assume too much in accusing Major Rebb of 
taking Miss Durham's money." 

"It is only a guess," said Gerald impatiently. "I may 
be wrong of course, Tod. Still, you must see that there 
is something queer in Rebb keeping Mavis shut up, and 
in putting about this rumor of her being affected with a 
homicidal mania." 

"You are sure that isn't true?" ventured Macandrew 
cautiously. 

Haskins grew wrathful. "Good heavens. Toddy, do 
you take me for an ass, you silly blighter ! I tell you the 
girl is as sane as I am, and a deal more sane than you 



are." 



"Then why does Rebb shut her up?" 

"I want to find that out, I tell you," snapped the other 
savagely. 

Tod reflected. "Perhaps this girl is Rebb's daughter," 
he guessed. 

Haskins started, as well he might. "I can't believe 
that," he declared violently. "She hasn't a drop of Rebb's 
blood in her body. And even if she were his daughter," 
he went on in a contradictory fashion, "that is no reason 
that he should shut her in that gaol, and set a beastly 
nigger to keep his eye on her." 
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"N — o," drawled Macaiidrcw, his eye on the blotting- 
paper, "you say that this girl is like Charity?" 

"The very image of her. That is partly why I fell in 
love so rapidly, Tod. Before you came along I did love 
Charity in a way ; admired her beauty and all that. But 
somehow she never made my heart beat. Now Mavis is 
just as lovely as Charity, and more so/' 

"No ! no ! no !*' growled Tod, striking the desk. 

"Yes! yes! yes!" insisted Haskins, "besides, there is 
something in her personality which Charity lacks. I feel 
my heart beat and my pulses thrill and my whole being 
raised to heaven when Mavis looks at me." 

"So do I when I look at Charity," retorted the lawyer, 
"but for heaven's sake, Jerry, don't let us pit the girls 
against one another. Mavis suits you and Charity suits 
me : there's no more to be said." 

"Save that the girls might be twins." 

"I never heard that Charity had a twin." 

"Nor did I. But then we don't know Charity's his- 
tory." 

'1 do, in part," said Tod quickly. "When Mrs. Pel- 
ham Odin was traveling with her own comedy company 
in India, fifteen or sixteen years ago, she found Charity 
at Calcutta. The child was then five years of age, and 
belonged to a native woman of the juggler caste." 

"Native ? Do you mean to say that Charity has nigger 
blood ?" 

"No," snapped Tod sharply, "I don't. You have only 
to look at her to see that she is purely European. The 
native woman confessed to Mrs. Pelham Odin that she 
had picked up the child from an ayah at Simla for a 
few rupees. The ayah had perhaps stolen the child from 
some English people, or perhaps the mother was dead. 
At any rate the native woman bought the child, and 
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taught her to dance in the show she and her husband 
went round with. Mrs. Pelham Odin took a fancy to the 
child's beauty, and bought her from this native woman, 
and adopted her as her daughter in a way. She called 
her Charity because of the way in which she was found, 
and Bird because of her silvery voice." 

"Ha!" Gerald started, "another point of resemblance. 
Mavis has a voice like a nightingale. Tod, I must learn 
Mavis's past life; these two girls must be connected in 
some way ; the resemblance is too wonderful." 

"There are chance likenesses," hinted Tod slowly. 

"I daresay, but Nature doesn't turn out two girls line 
for line the same unless she sends them into the world as 
twins. Mavis was brought to the Pixy's House when 
she was five years of age, but she doesn't remember 
where she lived before that. She is twenty-one in ten 
months." 

"By Jupiter!" Tod hoisted himself up with a curious 
look, "that's odd, for Charity told me that she would be 
twenty-one next year, and then could run away with me. 
Perhaps there is something in what you say, Jerry, after 
all. What's to be done?" 

Haskins pinched his chin. "Let us leave the question 
of the resemblance alone for the moment. Tod. What 
I want you to do is to go to Somerset House and look 
up the wills." 

"The wills? Whose will. What will?" 

"Look up any will made by anyone called Durham. 
Go back fifteen or twenty years. Of course," said Gerald 
apologetically, "it is only my fancy based upon the few 
words let drop by Mrs. Geary, but I feel somehow — in 
my bones, as the old women say — ^that Mavis is being 
kept a prisoner on account of money." 

Tod fidgeted, "It's such a wild idea," he protested. 
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"Wild or not, it is six and eightpence in your greedy, 
legal pocket." 

*'Rebb might not like my prying into his private 
affairs." 

**I don't see that Rebb need know anything about it," 
said Gerald impatiently. "In fact, I want- to keep my 
doings dark in the Rebb direction, for if there is anything 
in my belief the Major will do his best to queer my 
pitch. If you look up the will of a man or of a woman 
called Durham, Rebb cannot say anything, as neither 
you nor I are supposed to know anything about the 
Pixy's House business. Well ?" 

Tod nodded, and made a note. "I'll search," he as- 
sented. "Any will by someone called Durham, man or 
woman, and dated some fifteen or twenty years ago. 
Suppose I find nothing?" 

And suppose you .do," retorted his friend, rising; 
we are searching for a needle in a haystack, remember, 
Toddy, and must poke about in every direction. We'll 
look into the money business first, and then we can 
question Mrs. Pelham Odin and Bellaria as to the possi- 
bility of there being any relationship between these two 
girls." 

"See here," remarked Macandrew slowly, "all this talk 
is first rate if you were writing a story and knew the 
end. But it seems to me that, as we have to deal with 
real life, you are making circumstances to fit in with 
your theories." 

"Perhaps I am," replied Haskins, with a shrug, "but 
I am so much in love with Mavis that I shall move heaven 
and earth to get her." 

"Why not be bold and ask Rebb straight out? Then 
he could tell you the story of the girl's birth, and per- 
haps may explain why she is so like Charity. If Rebb 
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dislikes this Mavis so much that he shuts her up he won't 
mind your taking her off his hands/' 

"Oh, yes, he will, if money goes with her," said 
Gerald grimly. "I don't want to make Rebb think that 
I am in love. The whole business is shady." 

'Do you mean your love-making?" asked Tod slyly. 
'No, you rotter. My love-making is as straight as 
Rebb's ways are crooked. Do what I say, and when we 
learn if there is a will " 

"Well?" 

"We'll know how to move next. Meanwhile I intend 
to tell the story that I have told you to Mrs. Crosbie." 

"But, I say, she'll go straight and tell Rebb." 

"No," said Haskms decisively. *'I have known Mrs. 
Crosbie for years, and she is as honest and good a little 
woman as ever lived. Mrs. Berch is also a ripping sort, 
if somewhat funereal. If Major Rebb is a villain — and I 
really believe that he is — I don't want Mrs. Crosbie's 
life to be made miserable by marrying him — or Mrs. 
Berch's either : you know how she adores her daughter." 

"All the same, Mrs. Crosbie may tell Rebb," insisted 
Tod Macandrew. 

"I don't think so. I shall enlist her sympathies on my 
behalf. Every woman loves a love affair. Then my 
story will put her on her g^ard against Major Rebb, and 
she'll probably contrive to find out the truth of the 
business without his knowing. Good-day, Toddy boy." 

Haskins shot out of the office rapidly, but Macandrew 
sat soberly at the desk shaking his red poll. It appeared 
to him that Gerald was about to climb the Hill Difficulty, 
and might not reach the top. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MRS. CROSBIE. 

That same afternoon, when Mr. Haskins was arraying 
himself in a Bond Street kit to call on the fascinating 
widow, he was seized with a sudden qualm as to the 
wisdom of his intention. After all, as Tod very truly ob- 
served, Mrs. Crosbie was supposed to be engaged to 
Major Rebb, although no official announcement had ap- 
peared in The Morning Post. If then he related the 
secret which was connected with the Pixy's House and 
with a pretty girl, Mrs. Crosbie, inspired by jealousy, 
might forthwith demand an explanation from Rebb. In 
that case — vulgarly speaking — the fat would be on the 
fire and there would be a fine blaze. 

On the other hand, Gerald wished to enlist Mrs. 
Crosbie on his side for two reasons. Firstly, she had 
been the close friend of his mother, to whom he had been 
tenderly attached, and as a boy he had flirted with her 
in the calf-love stage. They now were what Tod would 
call "pals," and Gerald usually took all his troubles 
to her, for she was a wise little woman. Of course there 
were nasty people who called Mrs. Crosbie an ad- 
venturess, and who said that she had nagged her late 
husband to death; but these were in the minority. So 
far as Haskins could read character — and he prided 
himself thereon — ^Mrs. Crosbie was a good woman, who 
certainly ought not to marry a rascal like Rebb. And 
that the Major was a rascal Gerald believed — perhaps 
on insufficient premises. For after all there might bq 
an honest explanation of the Pixy's House mystery. 
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In the second place Haskins wished to remove Mavis 
from her prison, and as some time would necessarily 
have to elapse before he could marry her he desired to 
place her under the wing of Mrs. Crosbie. Since the 
widow was connected with Rebb, this seemed rather like 
putting Mavis into the lion's cage. But Mrs. Crosbie 
was the sole woman of Haskins acquaintance of whom 
he could ask the favor of chaperoning a young girl. 
Also, once Mavis was at the flat and practically beyond 
Rebb's reach — since he then could not hide her again — 
there would be no necessity for further concealment, 
and the Major would have to account to Mrs. Crosbie 
for the detention of his ward in Devonshire. The ex- 
planation — which would have to precede the marriage 
of Mrs. Crosbie to Rebb— could then be detailed to Has- 
kins, and all things would be made straight. Of course, 
there was always a chance that they might be too crooked 
to be straightened. If so, it was the more necessary 
that Mavis should be placed in Mrs. Crosbie's guardian- 
ship, and that the little woman's eyes should be opened. 

Bearing these things in mind, Haskins descended into 
the street to call a hansom, and proceeded to visit Mrs. 
Crosbie. She dwelt along with her mother in a palatial 
block of mansions, known as Ladysmith Court, and which 
had been erected by a financier of South African fame. 
The mansions were situated near Marylebone Road, and 
although the address was not ultra-fashionable the rents 
were high. When Gerald paid his cab at the foot 
of the marble steps, and surveyed the huge pile of red- 
brick buildings he reflected that Tod must be wrong 
about the widow's financial position. Only a rich woman 
could afford to live here, and there could be no money- 
grubbing idea in connection with the Rebb marriage, 
even though the Major had six thousand a year. Never- 
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theless it was strange that Mrs. Crosbie should marry 
Rebb, when he was so much disliked by Mrs. Berch, 
of whom her daughter was extraordinarily fond. 

Mrs. Crosbie's flat was on the second floor, and 
Gerald was shown into a small but smart drawing-room 
by a neat maid servant. It was a true woman's room, 
luxuriously furnished, prettily decorated, and filled with 
all manner of useless knick-knacks and fancy china, and 
silver-framed photogr24)hs, and Japanese draperies, and 
finally with masses of flowers in many-hued vases. The 
scent of the blossoms and the perfume of a burning 
pastille made the atmosphere fragrant, but somewhat 
heavy, in spite of the rose-curtained French windows 
which opened on to a tiny balcony. Near one- of the 
windows Mrs. Crosbie was seated, looking somewhat pale 
and disturbed, and facing her was an overdressed man, 
with white hair and moustache, who looked like a for- 
eigner. 

"How are you, Gerald?" asked Mrs. Crosbie, when 
Haskins was announced, and addressing him by his Chris- 
tian name according to custom. "I have not seen you 
for ages." She shook hands and looked at him. "How 
brown you are, my dear boy. Allow me to introduce 
you two men. Signor Venosta, Mr. Haskins. Mr. Has- 
kins, Signor Venosta, who has been amusing me. Do 
sit down. Tea will be in presently." 

"Alas, madam, but I must depart," said Signor Ven- 
osta, who was a stout, oily-looking Italian of the tenor 
type, dressed in too gaudy a style to satisfy Gerald's 
fastidious taste. "I have been with you one hour." 

"You should add that it has seemed like one min- 
ute," said Mrs. Crosbie, with a pretty little laugh, and 
waving a fan, for the heat was stifling. "Well, if you 
must go, you must!" She rose, and walked with her 
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visitor to the door, glancing over her shoulder mean- 
while. "Excuse me, Gerald, I shall return soon." And 
she left the room with the Italian. 

This marked courtesy was not usual with Mrs. Cros- 
bie, as she was a spoilt beauty, who preferred that others 
should wait on her, rather than that she should trouble 
herself about others. Haskins wondered at her self-de- 
nial, and especially in the face of such heat: wondered 
also that she should look so pale and worried. Appar- 
ently something was wrong with Mrs. Crosbie, and he 
began to conjecture whether Tod was correct as to 
money matters. Gerald was not over-rich himself, but 
he determined to question his mother's friend, and learn 
if possible what bothered her, so that he could proffer 
help. 

His hostess returned after some minutes, and looked 
quite herself, but the renewed color might have been 
due to the reflection of the rose-hued curtains. She 
tripped across the olive-green carpet like a fairy, and 
resembled one, being delicate and tiny and beautifully 
formed. People said that Mrs. Crosbie's blonde hair 
and pink and white complexion were due to art, since 
a woman of forty could not possibly look so young with- 
out artificial aids. But be this as it may, she certainly 
appeared wonderfully pretty in her white silk tea-gown, 
which was draped with expensive lace. Haskins com- 
plimented her on her looks when she sank again into her 
chair and took up the cigarette-case lying on the table at 
her elbow. "And yet, you know," added Gerald thought- 
fully, "I fancied that you looked worried and pale when 
I came." 

Mrs. Crosbie lighted her cigarette and shot a keen 
glance at him. "We all have our worries, my dear boy," 
she said, blowing a wreath of smoke. 
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"You should not have any, Mrs. Crosbie. And if 
there is anything that I can put right, you know that 
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**Yes! Yes! I know,'' she interrupted hurriedly, "but 
you can't. It really is nothing — oh, nothing at all. It 
is the heat that makes me look pale and washed out. 
Mother is lying down quite exhausted, but will be in to 
tea. I hope no one else will come, Gerald, and then we 
can have a nice long talk." 

**That is what I have come to have," he said soberly, 
and produced his own cigarette-case, which he laid on 
the table. "Give me a match, please. Thank you!" he 
lighted up. "I am in trouble." 

"And you have come to me as usual." 

"Yes. I hope that I don't carry coals to Newcastle." 

Mrs. Crosbie shrugged. "My troubles are only minor 
ones, such as come to every woman when she gets past 
her youth." 

"You are in the flower of it." 

"And you have known me for years. Gerald, you cer- 
tainly must have Irish blood in you, to pay such extrava- 
gant compliments. Don't think too well of me, my dear 
boy. I have my faults. Why not? Look at the up- 
bringing that I have had," she ended bitterly. 

"Why, your mother is " 

"All that a mother can and should be," interrupted 
the little woman. "I know that, Gerald. But her hus- 
band, my father, was a brute. My husband, whom he 
made me marry in my teens, was a brute. Both my 
mother and I have suffered poverty and nearly open 
shame." 

"Poverty !" Gerald glanced round the luxurious room, 
crowded with such splendid things. 

Mrs. Crosbie shrugged again. ^'These are only necessi- 
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ties," she said contemptuously; **fancy a woman of my 
tastes having to live in a flat, and being bothered by 
tradespeople! I want a town house, a country house, a 
yacht, a chance of traveling all over Europe like other 
rich people. In fact, I want thousands a year, and I have 
not got them." 

Gerald looked down meditatively. So Tod was right 
after all, and Mrs. Crosbie was hard up, even to the 
extent of being dunned by tradespeople. He wondered 
if he could help her. "You have known me long enough 
to accept a check," he stammered. 

She whiffed away the offer contemptuously. "Al- 
though I thank you very much for offering the money," 
she said graciously, "you always were a dear boy. But 
the amount of money I want would ruin you, since I am 
aware that you have but the five hundred a year left by 
your dear mother. There ! there !" she tapped him with 
her closed fan, "we won't talk further of these disagree- 
able things. All will be well." 

"When you marry Major Rebb?" asked Haskins point- 
edly. 

"Why not? The Major is not bad-looking, and has a 
good position, and at least five thousand a year." 

"Six, I believe," corrected Gerald. 

"Who told you that?" 

"Tod Macandrew. He heard it from your mother." 

Mrs. Crosbie nodded. "Yes ; I believe that my mother 
asked Mr. Macandrew some questions regarding settle- 
ments on the chance that I should marry Major Rebb. 
But Mr. Macandrew should not have spoken about this." 

"He did not," said Gerald hastily, "you can still trust 
Macandrew as your legal adviser. He has not betrayed 
your confidence regarding settlements. He merely men- 
tioned Major Rebb's income." 
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*'How did you conic to be talking of Major Rebb?'* 

Gerald flung the fag end of his cigarette into a silvef 
ashtray, and rose to pace the room. He could always 
talk better when in motion. **I want you to help me, 
Madge," he remarked. 

"You mustn't call me Madge," said Mrs. Crosbie, witK 
a look at the door. "Major Rebb would not like it." 

*Then you are engaged?" 

"Well, yes. I want money and " 

"Are you quite sure that Rebb has money?" 

Mrs. Crosbie started to her feet, and crossing the room 
gripped the young man by his arm. Her face was per- 
fectly pale, and her voice sounded uncommonly hoarse. 
"What do you mean?" 

"I don't mean anything," said Gerald, astonished by 
her emotion. "Rebb is no doubt as wealthy as King 
Solomon. I only meant that you should make sure of 
the settlement. As your friend, I could say nothing else." 

But Mrs. Crosbie was not satisfied. "You have heard 
no rumor to the effect that Major Rebb is poor, or is 
likely to lose his money?" 

"No! no! no!" said Haskins in perfect good faith, "do 
sit down and compose yourself. If anything were wrong 
in that way I should speak out." 

He could say nothing else, as, of course, his idea re- 
garding a possible will, and money having been taken 
from Mavis, was mere theory. Mrs. Crosbie looked at 
him piercingly, after which scrutiny she returned to her 
seat. Apparently she counted upon this marriage releas- 
ing her from terrible trouble, and dreaded lest it should 
fall through. "I wish you would not frighten me," she 
said querulously, "my nerves are not strong. Mother 
and I are going away to Bognor next week for -the 
change. We both need one very badly. Well," she se- 
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lected another cigarette and became more her bright 
self, which he knew so well, "so you* wish me to help 
you?" 

"Yes. And I wish you to keep what I say to your- 
self. Promise." 

She looked at him' hard. "You are very mysterious." 

"I am very much in earnest," he rejoined dryly. 

Mrs. Crosbie shuffled. "I can't promise until I know 
what you are going to say," she observed irritably. Her 
nerves, as she had said, were certainly very bad. 

"There is something in that," replied Haskins; and 
felt inclined to withdraw without telling his story. But 
after some reflection he compromised. "At all events 
you must hold your tongue about my secret for at least 
a month," and by naming this time he hoped to deliver 
Mavis from her imprisonment within three weeks. 

"I promise," said Mrs. Crosbie curiously, "but I know 
your secret. You are in love?" 

Gerald was startled. "How could you tell that?" he 
demanded, astonished. 

She laughed, "I am a woman, and observant, as well 
as intuitive. Look at your eyes in yonder mirror, at the 
expression of your face, at your whole bearing." 

"H'm," said Haskins, but half satisfied ; "every one is 
not so clever as you are, Madge." 

"Don't call me Madge, I tell you." 

"Yes, I shall when we are alone. Hang it, I have 
known you for years, and besides, I wish you to do me 
a service. I have your promise to hold your tongue for 
a month?" 

"Yes ! yes ! yes ! Go on ! go on. I am all ears." 

"My story concerns Major Rebb." 

"What? Then you did mean something, when you 
mentioned him last?" 
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'*I meant nothing that will stop your marriage/' said 
Gerald crossly, "although I don't know why a nice woman 
like you, Madge, should marry him/' 

Mrs. Crosbie stared. "Major Rebb is supposed to be 
a delightful man/' 

"He may be — to those who don't know him/' 

"I believe that you are jealous/' she said, with a nerv- 
ous laugh, "well, and how does your secret affect the 
Major?" 

"*See here, Madge, you may think me mean, speaking 
about Rebb to you, and behind his back. But I am do- 
ing so at that risk, because I wish you to help some one 
in whom I am interested. Otherwise, I am quite ready 
to see Rebb personally and have it out with him. Later 
on — say in three weeks, more or less — I shall. For then 
I hope that Mavis will be with you here, and quite safe." 

"Mavis! Ah, the girl you are in love with. What is 
she to Major Rebb, may I ask?" Mrs. Crosbie's voice 
rose when she put this question, and her eyes grew as 
hard as jade, while her face colored a deep red. 

"Ah," said Haskins, surprised, "then you love Rebb?" 

"No! But he is rich and 1 don't see what right 

you have to ask me such questions. Go on. What have 
you to say?" 

"If you love Rebb I can't speak." 
"I don't love Rebb. Go on. I'll keep my promise." 
Gerald hesitated no longer. Rising to his feet he 
again begau to pace the room, and related the same story 
as he had told Tod. Only in this especial instance he 
suppressed his theory regarding the will and the money. 
Mrs. Crosbie listened quietly, and with an expression of 
dismay; but she made no remark until he had finished. 
"You are telling, me a fairy tale," she said quietly. 
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"Yes, isn*t it ?" cried Gerald, delighted with her quiet- 
ness. 

I mean that it is untrue." 

I swear it isn't. Mavis is kept in that Pixy's House, 
and I found her by means of the sealed message, as I 
have described. Now I want you to get her up here, 
and look after her until I can marry." 

"Who will bring her here ?" 

"I shall, and within three or four weeks." 

"Ah !" said Mrs. Crosbie quietly, "now I see why you 
asked me to hold my tongue for a month. Gerald, you 
are wrong to act in this way. As I have made a promise 
I shall keep it; but it will be better for you to release 
me from that promise. Then I could ask Major Rebb 
about his ward and persuade him to let me have her up 
here. In any case, when I marry Major Rebb, I shall 
have to do with this girl you love." 

"What you suggest, Madge, would certainly be better 
and, I may say, more straightforward. I hate acting in 
this way behind Rebb's back, and I intend later to speak 
plainly to his face. But you forget how Rebb has put it 
about that Mavis is a homicidal maniac. That is un- 
true." 

"You can't be sure of that, Gerald ; you have not seen 
sufficient of her to judge. To take a girl, reputed mad, 
from her seclusion would be very wicked. Any crime 
which she might commit would be laid at your door." 

"But surely, Madge, the action of Major Rebb is not 
that '' 

"He may have, and probably has, good grounds for 
shutting up the girl." 

Gerald bit his lip, beginning to see that, with all his 
caution, he had made a dire mistake. "Then you won't 
help me?" 
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**No/' said Mrs. Crosbic firmly, "how can you expect 
me to help you against Major Rebb, when we are en- 
gaged to be married ? And how can you ask me to take 
charge of a girl who is mad ?" 

"She is not mad, I tell you." 

"And I tell you that she is mad; otherwise Major 
Rebb certainly would not shut her up. What reason 
could he have to shut up a sane girl?" 

It was on the point of Haskins' tongue to explain his 
theory, but having made one mistake — as he plainly saw 
ffom Mrs. Crosbie's attitude — he did not wish to make 
another. "You will keep your promise of silence?" he 
urged earnestly. 

"Yes, on condition that you make no attempt to run 
away with the girl from that madhouse. I speak in 
your own interest. You will get into trouble if you take 
an insane woman from her lawful guardian." 

"You seem to be quite certain that Mavis is mad," 
said Gerald bitterly, "however, as you know my secret, 
and I am at your mercy, I promise." 

"I think that you are very ungrateful," cried Mrs. 
Crosbie, "many another woman would have declined to 
keep, what you call, the secret at all." 

"I have made a mistake," confessed Gerald, and he 
could have kicked himself, that he, a man of the world, 
should be such a fool. 

"Well," said Mrs. Crosbie, as the door opened to admit 
the servant with afternoon tea, "let us say no more 
about it. I promise to hold my tongue for a month, and 
you promise to leave the girl alone meanwhile." 

Gerald waited until the tea-tray was arranged and 
the girl had departed. "No," he said decisively. "I have 
been wrong, and you have shown me my duty. I shall 
call on Major Rebb to-morrow, and explain." 
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"You cannot," replied Mrs. Crosbie, "the Major is in 
Devonshire." 

This announcement complicated matters. "Then I fol- 
low Rebb to Devonshire," said Gerald doggedly; "my 
mistake must be put right." 



CHAPTER X. 

THE AMULET. ^ 

It is admitted that Man as a whole is not infallible, Hut 
each individual man has a secret belief that he is. Has- 
kins was no more complacent than other mortals — ^in 
fact, less so— yet he had an idea that his caution and com- 
mon-sense invariably prevented his making mistakes. As- 
suredly, as a rule, he was rarely in error, but to every 
rule there is an exception, and Haskins' ill-judged frank- 
ness to Mrs. Crosbie was the exception in this case. It 
said much for Gerald's sane view of life that he recog- 
nized his mistake at once, and at the cost of some un- 
pleasantness hastened to correct it. This entailed an 
interview with Major Rebb, which was likely to be a 
stormy one. 

At the outset Gerald believed that he had read Mrs. 
Crosbie's character all wrong, and that even after years 
of close companionship — since she had been so intimate 
with his mother — ^he knew very little about her. Had 
she really been that which he believed her to be, she would 
— ^he thought immediately on leaving Ladysmith Court — 
have readily helped him in his somewhat eccentric wooing. 
But on calmer reflection he arrived at the conclusion 
that he, himself, was in error. 

His first mistake lay in overlooking the relationship 
existing between Rebb and the widow. Being e 
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to him — as she had admitted — she certainly could not be 
expected to act against what she believed to be his in- 
terests. And his second mistake consisted in hoping that 
Mr*. Crosbie — who in many ways was particularly con- 
ventional — ^would take charge of a girl believed to be 
insane. It was only natural that Mrs. Crosbie should 
believe Mavis to be mad, as, being willing to accept the 
Major as her second husband, she could scarcely credit 
him with conspiracy. And if Mavis was not insane her 
detention in the Pixy's House was certainly a conspiracy 
against her rights as a human being. Gerald took this 
view from personal observation, and because he mis- 
trusted Rebb: but Mrs. Crosbie, as engaged to marry the 
Major, could not be expected to endorse a theory which 
would render Rebb unworthy of her hand, or indeed of 
her acquaintance. 

It may be here mentioned that Haskins had not men- 
tioned the wonderful likeness which existed between 
Charity and Mavis, since the thought had flashed across 
him, while speaking, that such a statement might im- 
plicate Tod in the mysterious business, which was not to 
be thought of. All Mrs. Crosbie practically knew was, 
that Gerald loved a reputedly insane ward of her prom- 
ised husband, and desired her to side against that prom- 
ised husband, so that he might marry the girl. It was 
impossible to expect that any woman would act in this 
way, and Gerald acknowledged to himself that Mrs. Cros- 
bie had behaved in a perfectly reasonable manner in re- 
fusing to help him. 

In fact, she had behaved extremely well in holding 
to her promise of one month's secrecy, for many a 
woman would have told Rebb there and then what had 
been said about him. Therefore Mrs. Crosbie was not 
only right, but Gerald felt that he was entirely in the 
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wrong ; felt, indeed, that he had acted somewhat shabbily. 
The sole way in which he could right matters, and re- 
cover his self-respect, was to see Rebb, as soon as pos- 
sible, and explain himself. Then, as man to man, they 
could thresh the matter out. With this idea Haskins 
drove back to his rooms in Frederick Street, Mayfair, in- 
tending to change and pack, and catch the midnight train 
from Paddington to Exeter. 

But, while dressing, he reflected that it would be better 
to first assure himself that Mrs. Crosbie was correct in 
stating the Major's whereabouts. Rebb's rooms were 
also in Frederick Street, and only a few doors away, so 
it would be just as well to run in and to make inquiries. 
Rebb might return on the morrow, in which case it would 
hardly be worth while to journey to Denleigh so hur- 
riedly. Also Mrs. Crosbie having promised to hold her 
tongue for one month, there was no necessity to act at 
once, since two or three, or even more, days would make 
very little difference. Finally, Gerald was unwilling 
to return to the Pixy's House and to Mavis until he knew 
if his theory regarding a possible will was correct; oth- 
erwise he would have nothing to tell her. 

While meditating on the desirability of calling at Rebb's 
rooms, Gerald desired to smoke to aid his thoughts after 
the manner of men. He mechanically took his cigarette- 
case, but found some difficulty in opening it. As his case 
was usually easy to open, he looked down with awakened 
attention to see what was the matter, and found that he 
had brought away Mrs. Crosbie's cigarette-case by mis- 
take. Probably he had laid his own case on the small 
table alongside hers — and in fact he remembered doing so 
— ^and when departing had unconsciously taken the one 
which did not belong to him. He resolved to return it at 
once by post, but meanwhile took a cigarette therefrom 
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to smoke, since there were no others in his rooms. This 
entailed opening the case, and when it was open a small 
object, which had been placed within, fell out. 

This proved to be a tiny coral hand, clenched, and 
holding a dagger, something like those amulets which 
are sold in Naples to avert the evil eye. A little gold 
ring was screwed into the coral, so that the trinket could 
be attached to a watch chain or to a bracelet. After a 
careless glance, and a passing thought as to why Mrs. 
Crosbie should use her cigarette-case as a jewel-box, 
Haskins placed the coral hand on top .of the cigarette- 
case, which he laid on the mantelpiece. Then he lighted 
up and walked out, to seek the Major's rooms. 

These, as has been said, were only a few doors dis- 
tant, and Haskins speedily arrived on the first floor of 
the somewhat dingy house wherein they were situated. 
He found the door open, and a mild-looking valet talking 
to a veiled woman with a graceful figure. While wait- 
ing to address the man himself, Gerald heard him state 
to the lady that his master had gone to Devonshire on the 
previous day and would be back within four and twenty 
hours. The lady appeared annoyed, but declined to leave 
a card, or to give any message. However, she stepped 
aside, fuming — as Haskins guessed from the way in 
which she stamped her foot and clenched her hands — 
and permitted him to speak. Gerald asked the same 
question, as to the Major's whereabouts, and received the 
same answer, upon which he produced his card, 

"Tell Major Rebb, when he returns, that Mr. Has- 
kins wishes to see him on a private matter. Mr. Gerald 
Haskins," added the young man, handing the card. Then 
he turned away, wondering why the veiled woman should 
utter a muffled exclamation of surprise when she heard 
the Christian name. 
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But his wonder was still further increased when, on 
descending the stairs, he felt his arm grasped, and found 
that the strange lady was at his elbow. "You are Mr. 
Gerald?" she said in deep contralto tones, "may I call 
you — Prince Gerald?" 

Haskins started. It was in this way that Mavis ad- 
dressed him. But this woman could not be Mavis, for 
she was too thin and too tall, and her voice was too 
worn. Could she be Bellaria !" he said tentatively. 

"Bellaria," assented the woman softly — they were 
standing on the pavement by this time. "Take me some- 
where safe. I wish to speak with you." 

"My rooms are close at hand," said Haskins promptly, 
and wondering at this unexpected encounter with one 
whom he had believed to be miles away. "We can go 
there at once. Bell " 

"Hush !" she clutched his arm again, and looked over 
her shoulder, as she had looked when in the quadrangle. 
"Don't say that name here. They may hear — they may 
hear." 

"Who may hear?" 

"Never mind; never mind. Come inside; come in- 
side. Oh, Dio ! no mention of my name," and she hur- 
ried into the doorway indicated by Gerald. 

In a few minutes they were in Haskins' sitting-room, 
and here again Bellaria's nervousness betrayed itself. 

"There is no one can hear us ?" she asked, her veil up, 
and her eyes roving round the room. 

"No, no," replied the young man soothingly. "The 
man and his wife who attend to me in these chambers are 
below. You can talk freely. By the way," he asked 
abruptly, "how did you know my name?" 

Bellaria, looking more aged and haggard than ever, 
flung herself into an armchair, and laughed uncomfort- 
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ably. "Prince Gerald. Who calls you Prince Gerald, 
Mr. Haskins?" 

"Mavis does, but " 

"Then it is true, what she confessed to me: that you 
love her and she loves you?" 

"Quite true,'* rejoined Haskins quickly. "We met by 
chance, and " 

"By chance !" repeated Bellaria scornfully. "When you 
deliberately came where you had no business to come. 
I know all !" 

"How did you find out?" Gerald was perfectly calm 
when he asked this question, as she did not seem to be 
hostile. 

"I saw that Mavis was not herself, that she was dis- 
turbed, and guessed that she was keeping something 
secret from me. I watched, and saw her lead a man 
across the quadrangle. When she came in that night I 
told her what I had seen, and so— she confessed about 
the sealed message, and about her secret meetings with 
you. Also that you desired to marry her. Fool !" cried 
Bellaria pointing a scornful finger at her host, "would 
you marry a madwoman?" 

"Not in making Mavis Durham my wife," said Has- 
kins coolly. "She is perfectly sane." 

*And I — Bellaria Dondi — say that she is not." 

^Are you sane yourself?" asked Haskins, turning the 
tables on her. 

The woman reared herself in her chair, gripping the 
arms, and directed a fierce gaze at him. "What do you 
mean ?" she demanded. 

"Why did you not come out and face me when Mavis 
talked with me in the garden ?" he remarked, meeting her 
gaze firmly and fairly. 

"Because — ^because Oh, there is no explanation." 
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"I think there is. You dare not venture out after 
dark, so you waited until Mavis entered the house to 
question her/' 

"How do you know that I dare not venture out after 
dark?*' she asked, and her figure seemed to dwindle and 
shrink. 

"Mavis told mtr 

"Mavis knows nothing, nothing, do you hear? God 
forbid that she should ever know anything. But iny 
business is my own business, and has nothing to do with 
you, Prince Gerald. Mavis is crazy : she would kill you 
as soon as look at you, at certain times/* 

"I don't believe that for one moment." 

"You must — you shall! If Mavis is not mad, why 
should her guardian shut her up in a lonely house?" 

"That," said Gerald very dryly, "is what I went to 
Major Rebb's rooms to ask when I met you." 

Bellaria arose, much astonished. "You will dare to 
face the Major?" 

Haskins laughed. "Do you take me for a schoolgirl? 
Of course I shall face the Major, and a dozen like him if 
necessary." 

"You are a brave man." 

"And Major Rebb? What is he?" 

*The kindest and best friend that a miserable woman 
ever had," retorted the woman fiercely, "not a word 
against the Major. I won't hear a word, I tell you. 
What he does i^ right." 

"Not in shutting up Mavis," 

"She is mad, I tell you; mad and dangerous." Bell- 
aria came close to where Gerald was sitting and looked 
down into his face with a determined expression. "On 
learning what I did learn from Mavis I came up at once 
to tell Major Rebb, so that he might stop it," 
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"I fear Major Rebb will find it somewhat difficult to 
stop it. He is not the Ruler of the Earth, so far as I 
know." 

"He IS my ruler," cried Bellaria grandiloquently. 

"So I should think, when the mere wish to give him 
information makes you risk " 

"Risk what? Risk what?" she demanded, quivering. 

Haskins shrugged his square shoulders. "Your life, 
for all I know." 

She stood looking at him with clenched hands, the 
expression on her worn face hovering between terror and 
defiance. "You talk of what you do not understand," 
she said, breathing hard. 

"Quite right: but I should like to understand." 

"Understand what?" 

"Why Bellaria Dondi, who was a famous singer, should 
bury herself in a lonely Devonshire house, to keep a sane 
girl prisoner." 

"You have been listening!" she cried out in terror. 
"How do you know that I was a singer?" 

"I heard you sing the Shadow Song from Dinorah 
during one of my visits; and, when hidden behind the 
beech-tree near the wall, I heard you say that you had 
been a great singer." 

Bellaria covered her face with two thin hands, and 
the tears fell through her fingers. "I was great ! I was 
famous!" she sobbed. "I was happy until jealousy un- 
did me. But," she let her hands drop and flung back 
her queenly head, "I only did what any Italian woman 
would have done. He betrayed me, why should I not 
betray him?" 

^MajorRebb?" 

'No! Enrico Salviati, who swore that he loved me, 
yet left me for another. But I punished him, He died, 
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and perhaps I shall die as he did, for all my care. They 
will find me, and then Oh, what agonies I have suf- 
fered for many, many years! This face," she struck it, 
"was handsome. Enrico loved it. These lips — Enrico 
kissed them — ^with the kiss of Judas. And what better 
am I? What better am I?" She rushed to the mirror 
over the mantelpiece to address herself. "BcUaria Dondi, 
you can hide in the depths of the sea, but they will find 

you. You can ^Augh!" her eyes fell on the silver 

cigarette-case of Mrs. Crosbie, upon which lay, delicately, 
the clenched coral hand with the dagger. "Augh !" she 
repeated, and staggered back. 

"What is the matter?" Gerald rose and came for- 
ward. 

Bellaria repelled him with both hands, shaking with 
dread. "Keep back, you English spy ! You have brought 
me here! You are one of them. But if you use the 
knife I shall scream. Keep back ! Keep back !" 

"I don't understand," gasped Haskins, amazed at this 
outburst. 

"The hand, the sign, the token of death !" she groaned, 
then, keeping her terrified eyes on Gerald, stok stealthily 
to the door. "Tana! ahi Tana. Lasso me: si davvero. 
Tana! Tana!" uttering these words rapidly, and almost 
in a scream, she made the sign of the cross on her 
breast and vanished. By the time that Haskins, in pur- 
suit, had reached the top of the stairs she was at the 
foot. A moment later and she ran swiftly in to the street, 
holding her veil closely over her pallid face. 

"What the deuce does it mean?" Gerald asked him- 
self, as he returned to his sitting-room, and examined the 
coral hand. "This thing seems to 'have terrified her al- 
most to death. 'Tana! Tana!' Humph! I must learn 
what that means, It is an Italian word, I expect. Now 
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what'' He went on musing on the strange behavior 

of Signora Dondi, much perplexed, and did not notice 
that a lady was standing in the doorway. Her cough 
made him look round, and so unnerved was Haskins by 
his late experience that he fairly jumped. 

"Mrs. Berch !" he said, recognizing the lady at once. 
"I apologize for not seeing you." 

"I apologize also/' said Mrs. Berch, in the stern voice 
habitual to her — "apologize that is, for entering unan- 
nounced. But the door was open, Gerald, so I took the 
privilege of old friendship and entered." 

"Delighted to see you, Mrs. Berch," said Haskins, 
wondering why she had come, "won't you sit down?" 

"For one minute," and she took a chair. 

Mrs. Berch was a tall, thin woman, with a worn, white 
face, and hair as black as her eyes, notwithstanding her 
age, which was over sixty. She was dressed in some 
lustreless, dark material without any trimming, and car- 
ried herself very erect. In fact there was something of 
the Roman matron about her, so stern and proud did 
she appear. Gerald liked her, as she had always been 
kind to him. But Mrs. Berch was something of an 
enigma to him. He could not understand why so bold 
and determined a woman should have submitted to the 
brutality of her late husband. Yet Mrs. Crosbie's fa- 
ther had behaved like a demon to his wife, as Gerald 
had learned from his mother. She adored her daughter, 
and — as the saying is — lived again in her child. 

"You wonder why I have called," said Mrs. Berch, in 
an unemotional voice, which always reminded Haskins 
of one talking in sleep, "especially when I was lying 
down witli a headache when you came. But Madge 
asked me to bring you this," and she produced Gerald's 
cigarette-case. 
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**Thank you. I left it behind by mistake and took 
Madge's. Here it is." 

Mrs. Berch arose and received the dainty trifle. "That 
is all I called about, Gerald. I shall take it back to 
Madge at once. She was much disturbed at losing it." 

"I don't know why she should have been," said Has- 
kins; "she must have guessed that I had taken it, and 
would send it back. Oh, by the way, you may as well 
put this into it. I opened the case for a cigarette and 
found this. It fell out," and he passed along the coral 
hand. 

Mrs. Berch's dead-white face flushed, and her black 
eyes glittered. "I am glad that is not lost," she said 
eagerly. **It was this that Madge was anxious about." 

nVhat is it?" 

"Some ornament to which Madge attaches some value, 
I fancy." 

"H'm, Is it the badge of any society?" 

Mrs. Berch's flush face faded to a chalky-white. "Why 
do you ask?" 

Gerald asked a question in his turn. "Did Madge tell 
you what I came to see her about ?" 

"No. Madge never betrays anyone's confidence. But 
I heard your story." 

"You heard it!" Haskins stepped back a pace in his 
astonishment. 

"Yes !" said Mrs. Berch coldly, and slipping the case 
along with the coral hand into her pocket. "I was asleep 
on the sofa in the other room, which is, as you know, 
divided from the drawing-room by curtains. I woke 
to hear what you said about that girl and Major Rebb. 
In the interests of my daughter I listened." 

**And you intend to tell Major Rebb?" 

"No. Madge asked me to hold my tongue. And 
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indeed, Gerald, 1 would do so for your own sake. Major 
Rebb is an ill man to meddle with/' 

Haskins threw back his head defiantly. "I am not 
afraid of Rebb," he said, in a haughty tone. "I went to 
see him to-day to explain myself, but he is in Devon- 
shire : gone to see his unfortunate ward, I expect. When 
he returns I shall demand an explanation." 

"He may not give it to you," said Mrs. Berch, pursing 
up her mouth. 

"He must. I love Mavis and I intend to marry her." 

"But if she is mad " 

"She is not mad, and ^Well, Mrs. Berch, there is no 

use in my talking to you on the matter. I did wrong to 
speak to Madge about it, since she is to marry Major 
Rebb." 

"Madge will hold her tongue as she promised, and so 
shall I, Gerald." 

"Thank you both," replied Gerald courteously, "but 
there will be no need after to-morrow. I intend to see 
Rebb, as I said." 

"To learn what ?" 

"To learn," said Haskins, "why he shuts up his ward, 
seeing that she is not, in my opinion, insane. Also to 
learn why Bellaria, who watches Mavis, buries herself 
in the Pixy's House." 

"I heard you talk of the woman," said Mrs. Berch, in 
her chilliest manner, "and I presume that Bellaria stops 
in the Pixy's House because she is Major Rebb's serv- 
ant." 

"There is more in it than that. Bellaria came to see 
Major Rebb this very day, and came also here to me, 
since she knows that I have visited Mavis. Bellaria is 
terrified out of her life because of some people who seek 
her life. When she saw that coral hand, which was 
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lying by chance on the mantelpiece, she rushed away, 
accusing me of being in league with some society to kill 
her. At least, that was what I gathered from what she 
said. But it was sheer raving." 

"I think so, indeed," said Mrs. Berch quietly, "this coral 
hand is merely an ornament, given by Signor Venosta, 
whom you met to-day, to Madge. It means nothing, 
Gerald, so think no more about it." 

But when she departed Gerald did think, and it was 
little wonder that he did so. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE OTHER GIRL. 

During the next three days Gerald found ample time 
to reflect upon the strange circumstances which en- 
vironed him. Anxious to see the Major and place af- 
fairs on a proper basis, he called thrice at his rooms. 
On the first occasion he learned that Rebb had not re- 
turned to London; on the second, it appeared that he 
had come back, but was absent, visiting Mrs. Crosbie; 
while on the final occasion Haskins was told by the mild- 
looking valet that his master had gone again to Devon- 
shire, and would not return for at least a week. He had 
left no message, said the man. From this circumstance 
Gerald inferred that Rebb was afraid of the interview. 
It then struck him, and very naturally, that, as the 
Major, during his hurried stay in town, had called upon 
Mrs. Crosbie, the widow had broken her promise. If 
this was the case Rebb had been placed on his guard, 
and so not only avoided Haskins, but had gone back to 
the Pixy's House to make arrangements for thwarting 
the young man's curiosity. Gerald therefore paid a visit 
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to Ladysmith Court, only to learn that the widow and 
her mother had departed for Bognor on a month's holi- 
day. It was thus apparent that in these two quarters 
Gerald could do nothing for the moment. 

And, indeed, the more Haskins thought about the 
matters the more difficult did it appear to set them 
straight. If he saw Rebb, and the Major held to the 
story of his ward's madness — ^as he assuredly would — 
Gerald felt that, for some time at all events, he could 
do nothing. Of course, if his theory about the will proved 
to be correct, and if he could be certain that Rebb was 
shutting up Mavis in order to enjoy an income which 
should rightfully be hers, then he could take steps to have 
the matter inquired into. To make any beginning at all, 
it was necessary to see Tod Macandrew, so Gerald de- 
termined to look him up. Just as he did so, the morn- 
ing post brought a Sunday supper invitation from Mrs. 
Pelham Odin. This was what Tod would have called a 
coincidence, but Gerald, believing that nothing happened 
by chance, saw in the incident a sign pointing to the path 
he should tread. Directed by the Unseen Powers, who 
were, he believed, about to unravel the mystery, he had 
not to see Rebb or Mrs. Crosbie immediately, nor had he 
to proceed at once to Denleigh. His duty was to visit 
Mrs. Pelham Odin's flat and learn what he could about 
Charity Bird. If she was related in any way to Mavis 
Durham — and the marvelous likeness between the two 
girls hinted as much— he might learn from the old actress 
sufficient of her adopted daughter's past to give him a 
clue to the intrigues of Major Rebb. 

It will be seen that Gerald had not proceeded to in- 
quire into the mystery of the coral hand, or Bellaria's fear 
of the same. He could have learned somewhat about 
the matter of the trinket by seeing Signor Venosta, who, 
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according to Mrs. Bercli, had given the amulet to the 
widow. But Gerald did not know where Venosta Hved, 
and could not make inquiries from Mrs. Crosbie with- 
out her wanting to know his reasons. Moreover, he de- 
sired to solve the mystery of Mavis and of her detention 
before searching into Bellaria's past. Certainly he had 
a shrewd idea that Mavis' detention, and Bellaria's dread, 
and Major Rebb's behavior, and Mrs. Crosbie's posses- 
sion of the coral hand, were all of a piece, but these were 
like the separate parts of a puzzle, and he could not fit 
them together. There was nothing for it but to see if 
he could find a clue into the labyrinth when visiting Mrs. 
Pelham Odin. He therefore dressed himself with great 
care, and proceeded in a hansom to Bloomsbury, where 
the old actress dwelt. 

Her abode was scarcely a flat, in the accepted sense 
of the word, but rather a collection of rooms on the first 
floor of a fine old Georgian mansion in Caroline Street. 
A retired butler and his wife, who had been a cook, 
owned the house, and attended to the various people who 
dwelt therein. Mrs. Pelham Odin was thus spared the 
trouble of domestic details, for which — as she said her- 
self — she had no head, and was very comfortably placed 
at a moderate charge. With the obstinacy of old age, 
she called her abode "my flat," and no argument could 
persuade her that the name was wrongly applied. 

Haskins entered the large square room with a painted 
ceiling which was Mrs. Pelham Odin's drawing-room. 
Adjoining was the dining-room, equally spacious, while 
the two bedrooms occupied by the old , lady and her 
adopted daughter were across the landing. The room 
looked pretty and picturesque, as Mrs. Pelham Odin had 
great taste, and did not cram her apartments with fur- 
niture, or indulge in a multiplicity of patterns on carpet 
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or walls, or on the upholstery of the chairs. A great 
quantity of flowers adorned the room, deftly arranged 
by Charity, and it was lighted with rose-shaded lamps on 
tall wrought-iron pedestals. On entering the door from 
the staircase three narrow windows could be seen op- 
posite, opening on to a small balcony, but, as the night 
was a trifle cold, these were closed, and the yellow cur- 
tains were drawn. The room looked comfortable, and 
Mrs. Pelham Odin was the most comfortable person in 
it. She fitted the apartment as a hermit-crab fits its 
shell. 

The actress, with a great sense of the fitness of things, 
had grown old gracefully — that is, she had not resorted 
to dye and paint to improve her waning looks. She was 
a §mall woman, and very stout, but her dignity was tre- 
mendous. In a black velvet gown trimmed with lace, 
that might, or might not have been priceless, with her 
silvery hair worn in the regal style of Marie Antoinette, 
with a somewhat massive set of features irradiated by a 
gracious smile, Mrs. Pelham Odin received her guest as 
a queen might have done. From a long experience in 
playing aristocratic old dames in comedy, and imperious 
heroines in tragedy, dignity had become a second nature 
to the clever old actress. It is said that Gibbon was so 
long in writing "The Decline and Fall" that he ended in 
believing himself to be the Roman Empire. In a like 
manner Mrs. Pelham Odin believed herself to be the 
Marchioness in Caste, or Helen Macgregor, or Volum- 
nia — perhaps a mixture of the three. She certainly was 
tremendously dignified, and no stage manager ever dare 
to take a liberty with her. She still appeared on the 
boards when she found a part worthy of her grandiose 
style. 

"I am glad to see you, Mr. Haskins," said Mrs. Pel- 
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ham Odin, apparently suppressing an inclination to use 
the royal "we," and proffered her hand to be shaken or 
kissed, as the visitor preferred. 

Gerald, having something to gain from a little timely 
flattery, kissed the jeweled fingers. He knew that this 
old-world attention appealed to Mrs. Pelham Odin as 
nothing else did. "You are looking — like yourself,** he 
said politely, "I can pay you no higher compliment.'' 

Mrs. Pelham Odin laughed her celebrated silvery laugh, 
which critics always mentioned, and took the stage — ^that 
is, she walked the length of the drawing-room. "Ever a 
courtier, Mr. Haskins. Where did you — ^living in this 
present generation of hurry — learn such Versailles man- 
ners ?" 

'From the queen of the English stage, madam." 

'From- me?" Mrs. Pelham Odin fell into her famous 
startled fawn attitude — also inuch noticed by critics. "Oh 
no, no ; I am but a humble survivor of the past." 

"And you have survived to show us what grace and 
dignity once existed." 

The old actress fluttered her fan with a gracious smile, 
and bowed her head to the compliment. ''Neither grace 
nor dignity are necessary in this age of motor cars," 
she said, sighing. "However, we must take things as 
they are and be cheerful. You don't ask after Charity?" 

"I am too much taken up with you at present, madam." 

"Ah, you Irishmen, with your blarney. Well, Charity 
is in the dining-room with ]\Ir. Macandrew. She is show- 
ing him some new photographs of herself, so will not 
be here for a few minutes, which is just as well." 

"Why?" asked Gerald, taking the seat she indicated. 

Mrs. Pelham Odin throned herself queenlike on a sofa. 
"What do you think of Mr. Macandrew?" she asked 
abruptly. 
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"He is the best fellow in the world," replied Haskins 
promptly, for he guessed why she asked the question, and 
was willing to act as Tod's trumpeter, "also he is very 
clever, and some day will be wealthy." 

"Charity wants to marry him." 

"And he wants to marry Charity. My dear lady, I 
knew that years ago." 

\ Mrs. Pelham Odin nodded. "Of course, it is stale 
iews. All the same, I asked you here to chat over the 
natter. Hitherto, I have set my face against such a 
marriage, as the match *is not a good one for my girl." 

Gerald dissented. "If Miss Bird marries Macandrew 
she is a lucky young lady, to my mind. He is of good 
family; he is clever; he has a good profession; and he 
is an honest man. Certainly he has no money, but " 

"That's just it," interrupted the other, "he has come 
in lately for a legacy of two thousand pounds. That is 
something, but not much. Still, Charity is so bent upon 
this marriage, that — if you can really swear to all you 
say about Mr.. Macandrew — I am willing to consent." 

"I certainly should do so. Come, Mrs. Pelham Odin, 
don't part two hearts in this cruel way. Let your daugh- 
ter marry Macandrew." 

The actress sighed. "I think I shall have to," she 
said, after a pause, "circumstances and Charity's will are 
too strong for me. It shall be as you say." And she 
held out her hand. 

Haskins kissed it again. "I am sure that you will 
have no cause to regret having taken my advice." 

"I hope not, Mr. Haskins. And after all this may be 
one of those marria^s which are said to be made in 
heaven. But Mr. Macandrew wants to marry Charity 
at once, and she has yet to fulfil one month's engagement 
at the Belver Theatre." 
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"Macandrew can wait for one month, surely." 

"He must. Charity cannot break her engagement 
without paying forfeit, and the managers will be sorry 
to lose her. Certainly she has only one dance in The 
Moon-Fay, but she is a great favorite with the public, / 
and when she retires from the stage she will be greatly 
missed. I assure you, Mr. Haskins, that Charity is giv- 
ing up a very brilliant career to become the wife of an 
obscure solicitor." 

"Macandrew will not always be obscure. He will rise 
high in his profession, and will make plenty of money.' 

"Of course Lady Euphemia is against the marriage.' 

"What of that? Macandrew is the chief person to be 
considered." 

Mrs. Pelham Odin did not pay very strict attention 
to this speech. Her eyes were on the polished floor, and 
she was thinking deeply. "I can guess why Lady Euphe- 
mia Macandrew disapproves," she said hesitatingly : "my 
girl is a dancer, for one thing ; and she is also a waif." 

Haskins looked up suddenly. Mrs. Pelham Odin was 
touching on the very point which he wished to discuss; 
"You told Macandrew something about that?" he re- 
marked eagerly. 

"Yes. Because I Avished Mr. Macandrew to know 
exactly what he was doing, and to tell you the truth, 
Mr. Haskins, as I did not wish the marriage to take 
place, I thought that the discovery of Charity's birth 
might put him off, since he is well born himself." 

"Love laughs at rank," said Gerald. **I thought you 
knew nothing of Miss Bird's birth." 

"Nor do I, save that I bought her from a native woman 
in Calcutta for a small sum. It sounds quite like 'Uncle 
Tom's Cabin,' doesn't it?" And Mrs. Pelham Odin 
laughed again in her silvery manner. 
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**Didn't the woman tell you where she got the child?" 

*'No — ^that is, she explained that she had taken over 
the child from an ayah at Simla. Charity was pretty, 
and I was sorry to see a European child with a juggler 
and his wife, so I took her with me, and have broii|ght 
her up as my own daughter, although I did not give^her 
my name." 

'Do you ever hope to learn about her parents?" 
'No. Tliat is impossible, I fear. It is quite fifteen 
or sixteen years since I took possession of her. The na- 
tive woman and the ayah may be dead. Quite a romance, 
isn't it?" 

"I can tell you something even more romantic," said 
Gerald, "if you will promise to hold your tongue." 

"How delightfully mysterious you are," cried Mrs. 
Pelham Odin, in her lively comedy manner. "I promise, 
of course. Well ?" 

Haskins thereupon, and without further preamble, de- 
tailed the history of his love affair, and commented 
strongly on the wonderful likeness which existed between 
the two girls. Mrs. Pelham Odin interrupted him with 
little cries of astonishment, but gave no opinion until he 
finished his recital. "What do you think of it?" asked 
Haskins. 

''It is like a play! like a melodrama. But of course 
there are casual resemblances such as you describe." 

"This is more than a casual resemblance," interrupted 
Gerald quickly: "the two girls might be twins." 

"Oh, what a pity that Charity is leaving the stage," 
said Mrs. Pelham Odin, her theatrical instinct uppermost, 
"a comedy with twin girls in it would draw all the town. 
And that gives me an idea. I can assist you, if you can 
swear," she laid her hand on his arm, "that this Mavis 
Durham is not crazy." 
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"I can swear, certainly. Would I wish to marry her 
if she were?" 

"Love may laugh at lunatic asylums as well as at rank," 
said ,the actress merrily, "but if you are certain that the 
girl i^ sane, why not let her take Charity's place in The 
Moon-Fay?" ^ 

Haskins started to his feet. "Are you serious?" 

"Of course I am. You want to run away with this 
girl. If you do. Major Rebb — I know him, and a nasty 
man he is — ^will follow you, and make himself unpleas- 
ant. What you want to do is to conceal the g^rl some- 
where until you can prove that her guardian is shutting 
her up illegally. Well then. Major Rebb must know of 
the wonderful resemblance of Charity to Mavis. If 
Charity marries Mr. Macandrew quietly she can go with 
him to Switzerland for a month^s honeymoon, and even 
longer. I can teach Mavis the one dance which Charity 
performs in the ballet at the Belver Theatre, and she can 
take my girl's place." 

'But the theatre people will guess." 

'Oh, dear me, no," rejoined Mrs. Pelham Odin 
promptly. "I always go to the Belver myself to look 
after Charity. She scarcely speaks to a soul, my /dear 
Mr. Haskins. I can take your Mavis there and back 
without anyone being the wiser, if the resemblan/ce is as 
you say." 

Gerald caressed his chin. "It certainly is an excellent 
idea," he murmured. "Major Rebb, not knowing of Miss 
Bird's marriage, would not suspect the substitution. 
Thank you, Mrs. Pelham Odin, I shall think over the 
matter. I go down to Devonshire next week, or rather 
this week." 

"I know," the actress nodded ; "one always does get 
mixed up about Sunday being the first day of the week. 
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Well then, go down and make what arrangements you 
like. If you run away with the girl — and I quite think 
you should, if only to spite Major Rebb, whom I detest 
— you cannot conceal her better than in the way I sug- 
gest. It is quite a variation of Poe's Turloined Letter/ 
The scheme is so daring that it must succeed. But hush !'' 
she made a dramatic pause, and raised her finger, "here 
comes Romeo and Juliet. Not a word." 

Before Haskins could reply Charity entered from the 
dining-room with Tod at her heels, and Gerald could 
not help starting when he saw how wonderfully she re- 
sembled the girl shut up in the Pixy's House. She had 
the same figure, the same coloring, the same graceful way 
of walking. Only in the manner of speaking and in the 
personality was there a difference, and that would not 
be noticed by a casual spectator. Charity was more 
worldly, mpre material, and — as Gerald thought — less lov- 
able. But then he was prejudiced in favor of the young 
lady whom he wished to marry: Tod's opinion would 
have been quite the reverse. 

"How are you, Mr. Haskins?" said Charity, offering 
her hand calmly, ''you have not been to see us for years 
and years." 

"All the same, I have been hearing about you," replied 
Gerald, glancing at Tod, who nodded gaily. "I have to 
offer my congratulations." 

"Well," said Charity slowly, and looking at Mrs. Pel- 
ham Odin, "I am not so sure of that. My mother 
doesn't " 

"Yes, she does," interposed the actress quickly, and 
took the girl's hand in her own. "Mr. Macandrew, I 
bestow upon you a priceless treasure," and joining the 
hands of the two lovers she sank back on the sofa with 
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a tiny lace handkerchief to her eyes. It was very neatly 
done, and only needed limelight and applause to form an 
effective curtain. 

"Oh," cried Tod, clasping Charity's hand convulsively. 
'*Do you mean to say that we can marry?" 

"Now that you have enough to keep the wolf from 
the door I do, my dear Mr. Macandrew, or shall I say 
James, since you are to be my adopted son-in-law?" 

"Not James. Call me Tod." 

"That is the Scottish for fox, and you are not foxy." 

"Never mind, mother," cried Charity, whose eyes 
were dancing with delight, "the name of Tod suits him, 
and Toddy is the name of a Scottish drink." 

"Come now; come now," protested Tod, "when I am so 
sober." 

"You ought to be drunk with happiness," said Ras- 
kins, laughing. 

"Perhaps the poor dear needs food," said Mrs. Pel- 
ham Odin, leading the way to the dining-room, "let us see 
what the cook has done in the way of supper." 

"My marriage feast," giggled Tod, taking his seat. 
"You'll be best man, of course, Jerry." 

"We can talk of these things later," said Mrs. Pelham 
Odin hurriedly, "in consequence of my age, I think the 
marriage will have to be a very quiet one." 

"Yes," nodded Charity ; "I don't want Lady Euphemia 
to forbid the banns." 

"As if she could," cried Macandrew, in the highest 
spirits. 

It was a very merry supper, and Mrs. Pelham Odin 
drank the health of- the future bride and bridegroom in 
foaming champagne. Also she winked in rather an un- 
dignified way at Gerald to intimate that she included him- 
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self and Mavis in the toast. Then she related various 
stage experiences connected with her own marriage, and 
eulogized the late Mr. Pelham Odin. 

"He is an angel now," said the widow, and wept, until 
Gerald made her laugh again. 



CHAPTER XII. 

A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 

Tod Macandrew was the happiest of men when he and 
Gerald left Mrs. Pelham Odin's flat on that night. It 
was all that Haskins could do to keep Tod from exe- 
cuting a war dance on the street. "Remember that you 
are a solicitor," warned Gerald, "surely you don't want 
to appear in the police court, otherwise than in a pro- 
fessional capacity." 

"I am also a lover," cried Tod fervently, "and I care 
nothing for the opinion of other people, legal, magisterial 
or otherwise." 

"Ass !" muttered his friend, and shook the arm he was 
holding. "Come out of your midsummer-night dream, 
and help me." 

"In what way?" asked Tod more soberly. 

"I wish to marry Mavis Durham." 

"Oh!" Tod became more sober than ever. "Haven't 
you forgotten her yet?" 

Gerald stopped in surprise. "Why in heaven's name 
should I forget her, you unsympathetic idiot? I love 
her " 

"And I love Charity," interpolated Macandrew en- 
thusiastically. 

"Then show a trifle of it," retorted Haskins, punning 
on the name, "by helping me, as I have helped you. If 
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it had not been for me, Mr. Toddy, your future mother- 
in-law would not have consented to this marriage." 

Tod shook his friend's hand vigorously. "You're one 
of the best. Anything I can do — by the way, what am I 
to dor 

"Forget Charity for ten minutes in the first place, and 
get into this approaching hansom in the second. I in- 
tend to drive you to my rooms." 

"What !" Tod pulled out his watch to read the time 
by the light of the street lamp under which they were 
standing. "It's past twelve." 

"James Ian Robert Roy Macandrew, are you or are 
you not my legal adviser?" 

"Of course I am, and — oh " Tod broke off hastily. 

"I knew that I had something to tell you — about that will, 
you know." 

"Will ! Then there is a will ?" gasped Gerald, signal- 
ing to a hansom. 

"Yes. The will of Captain Julian Durham, who " 

"Get in, get in," interrupted Haskins testily, as the 
cab drew up 'longside, "we have much to say to one an- 
other." 

Tod jumped into the cab, and shortly Gerald slipped 
in beside him, after giving his address. When the han- 
som was spinning along, Gerald turned on Tod sharply. 
"Why didn't you communicate with me about this will, 
when you knew how anxious I was?" 

"I only learned the truth yesterday," said Tod quickly ; 
"and wrote a letter asking you to call. You should have 
received it this morning." 

"Well then I didn't." 

"It's that infernal office-bov. I'll sack him. Probably 
he has never posted it. Well then, I searched for wills 
in the name of Durham, made about the time vou men- 
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tion. There are plenty of people of that name, and I had 
to read through a lot of documents. Finally I found 
that Captain Julian Durham was your man." 

"How do you know?" 

"Because the property of Captain Julian Durham is 
left to his daughter, Mavis." 

Gerald uttered so loud an ejaculation that the cabman 
looked down tlirough the trap, thinking that he was re- 
ceiving an order. *'No, no, cabby ; it*s all serene. Drive 
on to Frederick Street." When the trap was closed he 
addressed himself to Macandrew. "Then I was right?" 

* 'Quite right," assented Tod admiringly, "though how 
the deuce you knew " 

"I didn't know. But I had an intuitive feeling." 

Tod groaned. "Some more of your confounded occult 
stuff." 

*'Very good," said Gerald dryly. "I accept the rebuke ; 
but explain my intuition, if you please." 

"What is your intuition, exactly?" 

"I believe," said Haskins seriously, and choosing his 
words carefully, "that Mavis has been shut up by Rebb 
to keep her out of the way, while he enjoys her income." 

This time Tod uttered an ejaculation. "I believe that 
there is something in your occult rubbish after all," he 
said, in a wondering manner, "for the situation is ex- 
actly as you say." 

"Ah!" Gerald was triumphant, and would have ut- 
tered an exultant speech, but that the cab stopped in 
Frederick Street. "Here we are. Tod. Get out. How 
much, cabby? Two shillings? There you are. Wait 
till I open the door, Macandrew. There ! Run upstairs. 
I'll follow." 

Rattling on in this way, Haskins and his friend went 
iLip the dimly lighted stairs, for the gas was not full on, 
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and soon found themselves in Gerald's comfortable sit- 
ting-room. Haskins lighted the lamp — ^he detested elec- 
tric and gas — and passed along a box of cigars to his 
visitor. Tod was also accommodated with a glass of 
whisky and soda and a comfortable arm-chair. Gerald, 
being similarly provided, leaned forward eagerly. "Now, 
Toddy, tell me exactly what the will says." 

Tod's eyes strayed to an adjacent table. "Why, there's 
my letter after all. That infernal boy did post it. I 
daresay your man didn't bring it up. You should row 
him, Jerry, and " 

"Oh, bother! Tell me about the will. I can read 
your letter later." 

"Well then," said Macandrew deliberately, "Julian 
Durham made a will at Brighton, more than twenty years 
ago, disposing of six thousand a year." 

"Ha ! Rebb's exact income." 

"Yes. Only I think Rebb has five or six hundred a 
year of his own in addition. The income of Durham was 
left to his infant daughter, Mavis, and Michael Rebb was 
appointed her guardian." 

"And a pretty guardian he has been," muttered Gerald 
savagely. 

"You may well say that, Jerry. The will says that 
Rebb is to enjoy the whole income on condition that he 
educates and brings up the child in a proper way." 

"Which he has not done, since Mavis can neither read 
nor write. Couldn't the will be upset by that, Tod ?" 

"We'll come to that later. But I would point out that 
the will provides for Rebb only until Mavis marries. 
When she marries, the six thousand a year passes to her 
at once, on her wedding day, in fact, only Rebb is not 
forced to account for what he has used up to that date." 

Haskins jumped up and began to walk up and down, 
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as he was accustomed to do when much excited. "Then 
I am to understand that, if I marry Mavis, Major Rebb 
loses six thousand a year?" 

**Exactly. He reverts to his original five or six hun- 
dred, which apparently he possessed before getting his 
brother officer to make this preposterous will in his 
favor, as it practically is." 

Haskins stopped. 

"His brother officer?" 

"Yes! Durham was in a Goorkha regiment, and so 
was Rebb. Later, I daresay, Rebb exchanged to the 
West Indies. I always heard that he came from that 
place." 

"Yes. Jamaica," said Haskins mechanically, thinking 
of Geary. "So this is why Rebb has shut up the girl, 
and put about the rumor that she is crazy. The plotting 
beast !" 

"He's all that," nodded the solicitor, emphatically, "in 
that way he prevents Mavis ever getting a husband, and 
so, while she remains unmarried, he can enjoy his in- 
come — or rather her income — in a legal way." 

"In a legal way," echoed Gerald, disgusted. "Why, 
the man ought to be hanged and quartered." 

**You can punish him more by depriving him of his 



income." 



"Oh, ril do that. So far as I am personally concerned, 
I don't care two straws for the income " 

"Oh, come now. Human nature " 

"I don't go by human nature," interrupted Haskins 
sharply; "I go by my own feelings. I would marry 
Mavis without one penny, since my five hundred a year 
and what I make by writing is enough to keep things 'go- 
^ng. But Rebb must be punished, and I shall do all I 
can to deprive him of this six thousand a year." 
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"There is no necessity to bother," said Tod soothingly, 
"the thing acts automatically, as you might say. When 
Mavis becomes your wife the money is paid over — or 
rather the income is transferred to her on the wedding 
day. The sole chance that Rebb has of keeping his 
money is to prevent the marriage." 

"Oh, he'll do his best to do that," said Gerald, with a 
frown, "I'll tell you what, Tod, that man won't stop short 
of murder." 

"Oh, you shouldn't " 

"Yes, I should. Mavis is under the impression that 
all g^rls are brought up in conventual seclusion, and are 
not allowed to see young men. Rebb, for obvious rea- 
sons, told her so. But she understands that she is to 
be taken into the world when she is one and twenty. 
Her twenty-first birthday is only ten months distant — 
nine months, in fact. When that time arrives she will 
want to come out. If Rebb lets her out she will prob- 
ably be asked in marriage, and then he would " 

"Murder her," finished Macandrew. "Not at all. 
Rebb is too clever a man to place his precious neck in 
a noose. When her birthday came, and she turned rest- 
ive, he would simply have called in a doctor to pronounce 
her insane and unfit for marriage.'' 

"No doctor would dare to say that: Mavis is quite 



sane." 



"Much can be done with money," said Tod dryly, 
"and Rebb has six thousand a year at his command. 
Besides, even if he could find no doctor to swear to her 
insanity, the mere rumor of such a thing would prevent 
any man from marrying her." 

"I am not so certain of that," said Gerald grimly. "As 
you said just now, much can be done with money. How- 
ever, Rebb won't have a chance of working out his ras- 
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cally plot, whether he means murder or not. I shall go 
to Devonshire and interview him, and " 

**How do you know that he is there?'' questioned Tod 
quickly. 

The question recalled Haskins to a sense of his folly 
in trusting the widow with his secret. "I have made a 
fool of myself Alacandrew," he remarked soberly, and 
resumed his seat, **it is my belief that Mrs. Crosbie 
has put Rebb on his guard, and that Rebb has gone down 
to Denleigh to thwart my plans for carrying off Mavis." 

"Mrs. Crosbie! Jerry, I warned you." 

*T know that, and I wish I had taken your warning. 
Listen!" And Gerald related his interview with the 
widow, ending with an emphatic declaration that he did 
not believe she had kept her promise of secrecy. 

Macandrcw nodded, as he quite agreed with him. *'As 
Mrs. Crosbie is engaged to Rebb, she will not wish him to 
lose his income, so " 

'Do you think she knows of Rebb*s position ?" 

^Of course. She may not have known it before you 
confided in her, but she certainly would demand an ex- 
planation from the Major, in spite of her promise, when 
she heard that he was keeping a pretty girl shut up. 
Mrs. Crosbie is a woman, and as a woman is jealous, 
Rebb would be forced to tell the truth — that is, how his 
income depends upon Mavis being imprisoned. When 
Mrs. Crosbie knew that, she certainly would do all she 
could to prevent you marrying the girl." 

"But Madge has always been my friend," protested 
Haskins. 

"Friendship goes when money is in question," retorted 
Tod. "I told you that I suspected the widow of being 
hard up. If I am right, she is marrying Rebb for the 
money, and both she and he will do all they can to keep 
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that six thousand a year. But," added Tod slowly, "I 
do not think there will be any murder needed. The in- 
sanity rumor is enough to prevent a possible marriage." 

"Not with me," raged Gerald, jumping up once more. 

"Quite so. Therefore Rebb, on his guard, has gone 
to Devonshire to work against you." 

**I'll follow by the first morning train." 

"Take care, Haskins," warned the solicitor. "Rebb 
is dangerous. A man who would act as he has done will 
not stick at a trifle. If there is to be murder, you will 
be the victim.^' 

Gerald held his head very high. "I am not sq easily 
got rid of," he remarked quietly. "However, Mrs. Cros- 
bie and her mother are at Bognor, so they are out of the 
way. Now I don't like doing underhand things, Tod, as 
you know, but in this case it seems necessary that these 
two women should be watched to see if Rebb goes down 
to see them at Bognor." 

Macandrew nodded. "I can arrange that. Fll send a 
confidential clerk down. It is dirty work, but when deal- 
ing with a rascal like Rebb one cannot be too careful. 
And you will take a revolver with you ?" 

"Yes ; I may have to reckon with Geary, who is Rebb's 

spy and bully. And then there is Bellaria, who 

Tod," broke oflF Haskins, "you have been in Italy and 
know something of Italian, so " 

"I know a great deal," corrected Tod indignantly. "I 
am excellent at languages : you know that." 

"All right, old boy, don't get your hair oflF. What is 
the meaning of the word Tana?" 

"Tana? It means a den. Caverna, Tana, Antro — all 
mean a den," he paused reflectively, and Tod threw up 
his hand before Gerald could answer. "Where have I 
heard that word ? It seems familiar." 
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"No doubt, when people speak in Italy—" 

"I don't mean that. I have heard the word used in a 
peculiar way." 

Haskins reflected, with his eyes on Macandrew. "Do 
you know anything in connection with the word about a 
red coral hand grasping a " 

"A dagger," cried Tod, rising quickly. "Yes, of 
course. When I was in Naples there was some talk of a 
society " 

"I thought so— I thought so." 

"It is called the Tana Society — the Den Society, in 
English. I believe that it is a collection of cut-throats, 
who terrorize people with the symbol of the coral hand. 
The name comes from the idea of the society hiding in 
a den, and emerging to do justice. It is something like 
the Sicilian Mafia." 

"Quite so," Haskins nodded. "I now understand 
Bellaria's fear. She ran out of this room as though she 
were crazy, and indeed she was, for the time being. She 
apparently thought that I was an emissary of the Tana, 
appointed to kill her." 

"Was Bellaria in town?" cried Tod, astonished. 

"Yes. She found out about myself and Mavis, and 
came up to tell Rebb. I called to see Rebb and we met. 
She came back with me, and we had a long talk. She 
hinted about betraying a man called Salviati, with whom 
she was in love, and talked about hiding from the venge- 
ance of certain people. When she saw the coral hand 
she ran out crying, 'Tana ! Tana !' " 

"But how did you get the coral hand?" asked Tod, 
open-mouthed. 

Haskins described how he had taken away Mrs. Cros- 
bie's cigarette-case by accident, and how he had found 
the hand. In fact he told Macandrew everything, in- 
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citidmg the whole conversation with Bellaria, and the 
subsequent visit of Mrs. Berch to recover the amulet. 
"And this Signor Venosta gave the coral hand to Mrs. 
Crosbie?" ended Gerald. "What do you think of it, 
Tod?" 

Macandrew sat down gasping. "It's like a confounded 
penny dreadful," he remarked, ruffling his ruddy hair. 
"Girls shut up — ^incomes stolen, and secret societies — oh. 
Lord I there is going to be trouble." 

"In what way ?" 

"Don't ask me." Tod rose and began to put on his 
overcoat. "If I were you, Jerry, I should chuck the 
whole business." 

"What— leave Mavis?" 

"Yes — if you don't want to get into a row. Rebb may 
be connected with this Tana Society and " 

"No," interrupted Haskins decidedly, "on the contrary, 
he is protecting Bellaria from assassination by the Tana, 
and so is himself in danger of death. But why should 
Mrs. Crosbie possess this coral hand?" 

"You had better ask Signor Venosta, who gave it to 
her. He is probably a Count Fosco of modern days. 
But if you insist upon marrying this girl you will involve 
yourself in heaps of trouble." 

"I intend to go down to Denleigh to-morrow and face 
Rebb," said Gerald determinedly. "Mavis shall be my 
wife. Meanwhile you must have Mrs. Crosbie watched." 
Gerald winced. "I don't like it, but I must save the girl." 

"I'll do all I can. But I tell you what, Jerry, if you 
don't return to London in a week I'll set the police on 
your track." 

"Very good ! It's a case of marriage or death !" 

Haskins was gay, but Tod departed filled with fore- 
bodings. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE TABLES TURNED. 

Haskins departed for Devonshire by the eleven-fifty 
morning train from Paddington, with a g^eat sense of 
exultation. The necessity of immediate action appealed 
to his active brain and to his craving for romance. That 
there was more than a spice of danger in the adventure 
to which he was committed added to his enjoyment. Not- 
withstanding his repudiation of Tod's suggestion that 
murder might be the end of these things he took the 
precaution of carrying a revolver. After all, Major Rebb 
was being driven into a highly unpleasant corner, and — 
from what Gerald knew of him — he was not the kind of 
man to submit tamely to being beaten. Nor would he 
readily surrender six thousand a year. He had enjoyed 
the luxuries of life too long to be content with the mere 
necessities. And that was only human nature. 

However, Haskins determined to beard the lion in his 
den, which for the moment was Geary's village inn. 
Gerald himself decided to remain at the Prince's Head, 
Silbury, since the negro, by Rebb's orders, might make 
himself highly disagreeable should the young man live 
under the sinister roof of the Devon Maid. But Haskins 
was not easily intimidated, and, even though the Major 
and his underling joined forces to thwart him, he felt 
quite equal to dealing with them, collectively or sep- 
arately. Right was on his side, and Gerald had an im- 
plicit belief that good was stronger than evil. Those 
who fought in the cause for which Geary and Rebb were 
fighting could not possibly triumph. 

It was after four o'clock when Haskins arrived in Sil- 
bury, and he repaired at once to the Prince's Head. Mrs. 
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Jennings was glad to see him, and gave him his old room. 
He learned that Rebb in his motor car had gone two days 
previously to Denleigh, and had not returned to the little 
town. He was visiting an elderly relative at Leegarth, 
said the landlady, and Gerald smiled when he noticed 
how persistently the Major kept up the fiction, to account 
for his presence in the neighborhood. While he was 
having afternoon tea he asked questions, and learned to 
his surprise that Bellaria was the elderly relative. 

*'She is an Italian," said Haskins, on hearing this. 

"One of them nasty foreigners," assented the plump 
hostess, "of course she is, sir, for Fve seen her myself. 
At times she come to Silbury for marketing, and she 
went to London the other day, coming back in a broken- 
up condition, as you might say." 

Haskins smiled grimly. He knew well what had 
broken Bellaria up. "But she can't be any relative of 
Major Rebb," he expostulated, "he is quite English, Mrs. 
Jennings." 

"Irish, begging your pardon, sir, but it's this way, as 
the Major told me himself when he stopped here for the 
night. This Miss Bellaria's parents were Italian, and 
Major Rebb's were Irish. But his father died and her 
mother; so her father married the Major's mother, which 
makes them a kind of sister and brother." 

Gerald shrugged his shoulders at this somewhat con- 
fused description, and shook his head. "It may please 
Rebb to call Bellaria Dondi his elderly relative," he said 
quietly, "but in reality there is no relationship between 
them." 

Mrs. Jennings nodded in her turn. "And he ain't 
very kind to her," she went on disapprovingly, "for she 
do look miserable when she comes out of that lunatic 
asylum, as you might call it." 
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"Lunatic asyliun!" Haskins received a sfioclc. He 
had no idea that the rumor of Mavis' insanity had spread 
so far as Silbury. But Mrs. Jennings seemed to know 
all about it. 

"Oh yes, sir, don't you know ?" she remarked, earnestly. 
"Miss Bellaria is set to watch that poor girl. Mavis 
Durham, who is quite mad." 

"Who says that she is mad ?" asked Gerald heatedly. 

"Everyone," replied the landlady vaguely. 'Why, the 
Major himself told me that she was always wanting to 
kill people. That is why she is shut up and watched by 
Miss Bellaria. It would never do, sir, for a lunatic like 
that to come out Why, we might all be murdered in 
our beds." 

It was on the tip of Haskins' tongue to deny the in- 
sanity of Mavis, for which Mrs. Jennings vouched so 
staunchly. But to do so would have led to an admission 
of his secret visits to the Pixy's House. Until he settled 
with Rebb he did not wish these to be known, therefore 
he contented himself with another question. "Have you 
ever seen Miss Durham?" 

"Lord! no, sir, nor has anyone else. Miss Bellaria 
keeps her safely within the grounds of that tumbledown 
house, and a good thing too, say I." 

"Does the house belong to Major Rebb?" 

"No, sir — ^to that poor girl herself. You see, sir, the 
Durhams were a g^eat family hereabouts for years. But 
they all died out save one, who went soldiering to India. 
He was shot in the lungs some months after his marriage 
at Simla to an English lady, and came home to die. He 
lingered a year and died at Brighton." 

"And his wife?" 

"Oh, she died in Bombay, when starting for England, 
long before Captain Durham >va? shot, That poor girl 
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at the Pixy's House was born when her mother died, so 
Major Rebb, who was a brother officer of Captain Dur- 
ham, took charge of her." 

"Has Miss Durham any money?" 

"I can't tell you that, sir. What I say is only what 
I have heard from time to time. I believe that she has 
the old house of the Durhams, and enough money to 
keep her. Major Rebb is a good, kind gentleman to 
take such trouble over the poor thing. Many another 
gentleman would have shut her up in a lunatic asylum." 

Haskins smiled once more, very significantly. He 
quite believed that if Rebb could have shut up Mavis 
as a lunatic he would have done so long ago. But, in 
the first place, it would be difficult to^get two doctors to 
certify to her insanity, and in the second, if the case 
became known, the use of the girl's money by Rebb 
might be questioned. The Major had just made sufficient 
of the story public to save himself from awkward ques- 
tions, and Gerald foresaw that to extricate Mavis from 
her false position was a more difficult task than he had 
reckoned upon. 

However, notwithstanding that things looked thus 
black, he held to his determination of having an explana- 
tion with Major Rebb, and as the evening was pleasant 
he walked to Denleigh at his leisure. There was more 
chance of catching the Major at this hour, since it was 
probable that he would always return to the Devon Maid 
for dinner. As he was starting, Mrs. Jennings came 
up to him at the door. 

"If you see Major Rebb, sir," she said, in a low voice, 
"you might tell him that Mr. Arnold has come back." 

"Who is he?" asked Gerald, forgetting what Mavis 
had said. 

"A^small clever gentleman, with a long beard, who 
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looked after that poor girl for a time. He went away 
to some foreign port months ago but returned to this 
neighborhood during the last two or three days. I 
haven't seen Mr. Arnold myself," ended Mrs. Jennings, 
"but others have seen him, and I want the Major to 
know." 

**Why?" asked Haskins, looking at her keenly. 

*'Mr. Arnold behaved very badly to Major Rebb," ex- 
plained the landlady, "and went away without giving 
notice. Major Rebb wants to see him, and ask why 
he left him in the lurch, as you might say." 

"I'll tell him," said Haskins, nodding. "Where is this 
Mr. Arnold now?" 

"I can't say, sir, save that he is in the neighborhood." 

Haskins walked away, pondering over what had been 
said. He then remembered how Mavis had called this 
dwarf Arnold by the name of Schaibar, and said that he 
had gone ,to Australia. Apparently he had acted as a 
kind of companion to Mavis, and possibly as a tutor, al- 
though he had not been allowed by Rebb to teach his 
pupil reading or writing. It occurred to Gerald that the 
scholar was friendly to Mavis. In that case, he certainly 
would be hostile to her guardian, as he could not fail 
to know from personal observation that the girl was 
perfectly sane, and was illegally detained. The young 
man felt very certain that Rebb wished to see this Mr. 
Arnold, not to ask him questions as to the reason for his 
sudden departure, some months back, but to bribe him 
into silence regarding the truth. "I shall hunt up 
Arnold," thought Gerald, as he mounted the rising road 
to Denleigh, "he may be able to help Mavis and myself. 
And heaven knows that we shall need all the help and 
friendship that we can obtain." 

The evening was warm, luminous, and intensely still. 
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Haskins did not hurry himself, but sauntered through the 
lovely country, enjoying its beauty in spite of his anxious 
state of mind. In the depths of his heart he felt that 
everything would come right in the end, and that he 
would some day be able to make Mavis his dear wife. 
They would then live happily ever afterwards, just like 
a fairy tale. 

Still, in fairy tales, the lovers always have to undergo 
much woe and sofrow and danger before the end is 
reached, and this fantasy of real life — as Gerald believed 
— was to proceed much on the same lines. Dragons had 
to be overcome, magicians thwarted, enchanted castles 
had to be stormed: but when these tasks laid upon the 
fated prince were accomplished he would awaken the 
princess to everyday life with a kiss, and all the fairies 
would come to the nuptials. The young man thought 
allegorically, but there was a bitter truth enshrined in 
the symbols. And fairy tales themselves are only fanciful 
pictures of life's mystery : pain must be undergone before 
pleasure can be gained. 

Geary was absent when the traveler arrived at the 
Devon Maid, and Haskins was not- sorry to hear this 
from Mrs. Geary, who received him. The negro, having 
learned from Rebb and Bellaria that the castle he had 
guarded was discovered, would not be in the best of 
humors and would probably make himself disagreeable. 
Not that Gerald had any fear of the man ; but he wished 
for an explanation with Rebb before any open quarrel 
took place. The Major, as a civilized being, would cer- 
tainly be more reasonable than the negro. 

"Is Major Rebb in?" questioned Gerald, when Mrs. 
Geary had told him of her husband's absence — she did 
not say where he was, as she apparently did not know, 
and Geary was not the m»n to permit questions. 
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'*Yes, sir. He is having dinner in your old room. I 
am sorry you can't have the room, Mr. Haskins, but the 
Major " 

"Yes, yes! I understand," said Haskins impatiently, 
"take my card to Major Rebb, and say that I have come 
down from London to see him." 

Mrs. Geary did this in her stolid way, and shortly re- 
turned to usher Haskins into the well-remembered sitting- 
room. Here he was received somewhat stiffly by the 
man he had come to see, and the landlady retired, closing 
the door carefully after her. Rebb looked thinner and 
more erect, and more reserved than ever. With a silent 
bow he pointed to a seat, and waited to hear what 
Gerald had to say. Considering the two men had already 
met frequently this reception was frigid; but Rebb ap- 
parently wished to make Haskins as uncomfortable as 
possible, so that he might get the better of him. If such 
was his object he failed to attain it, for Gerald, antici- 
pating this demeanor, was quite cheerful, and very ob- 
servant. The Major, having finished his meal, lighted 
a cigar, but did not oflFer one to Haskins. This was a 
sign of war, and Gerald accepted it as such. 

"You are surprised to see me," he remarked, keeping 
his eyes on Rebb's dark high-bred face. 

"Not exactly," answered the other coolly, "my man 
told me that you wished to see me in London, and of 
course I found your card, when I returned. I regret 
that I could not see you then, but I had to come back 
here on business." 

"To see your elderly relative, no doubt." 

"Bellaria Dondi. Precisely. Well?" 

"Why fence in this way, Rebb ?" asked the young man, 
"you have heard from Bellaria that I " 

"Yes," interrupted the Major, leaning forward and 
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gripping the arms of his chair with an ang^y expression 
on his face, "Bellaria has told me of your secret visits to 
the Pixy's House. I must say that you have behaved 
very badly, Haskins. This is not the kind of thing I 
expected from you." 

"Really," Gerald raised his eyebrows, "we have not 
been intimate, that you should expect me to consider your 
feelings." 

"Since my future wife was your mother's friend and 
is yours," said Rebb, with dignity, "I was quite willing 
to admit you to a certain degree of intimacy. Now the 
case is altered." 

'Because I love your ward ?" 

'No. Because you went by stealth to see her. If you 
had come to me, I could have explained her unhappy 
condition." 

"I am quite certain that you could," retorted Gerald, 
looking straight at his enemy, as he was convinced the 
Major was, "but is there any need of an explanation? 
Everyone hereabouts declares that Miss Durham is in- 
sane, and not responsible for her actions." 

A flash of pleasure came and went in RebVs dark eyes 
for the moment, and then he looked hypocritically sad. 
"Poor girl ! It is only too true." 

"I don't agree with you there," said Haskins quietly. 

"Indeed, and on what grounds?" 

"I have had several interviews with Mavis, and I am 
quite certain that she is as sane as you or I." 

"If so, why should I shut her up ?" 

"Ask your own conscience." 

Rebb struck his hand fiercely on the table. "You go 
too far, Haskins, in saying that. I am not forced to 
account for my actions to you." 

"You may not think so," said Gerald, feeling that they 
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were coming to close quarters, ''but I do. I love Mavis, 
and wish to marry her." 

"It is out of the question." 

"Why?" 

"She is — as I declare — insane. If you married her, 
she would probably murder you in your sleep." 

"I am willing to take the risk," said Haskins, with a 
contemptuous smile. He saw that Rebb was trying to 
make the best of his position. 

"I am not willing that you should," retorted the Major. 

"Ah I but the decision lies with me. Mrs. Crosbie " 

Rebb looked furious. "What has Mrs. Crosbie to do 
with this matter ?" 

"Has she not told you ?" 

"Told me what? I have heard nothing from Mrs. 
Crosbie." 

Gerald privately apologized to himself for having 
doubted the little woman, but determined to have no 
further misunderstanding. He spoke out. "I saw Mrs. 
Crosbie when I was in London, and asked her to help me 
to marry Mavis." 

"Not even for Mrs. Crosbie's sake can I consent to 
that. A marriage of that kind would be a sin. How dare 
you tell my private aflfairs to my future wife?" And 
Rebb again struck the table. 

"Gently, Major, gently! I am not to be intimidated. 
I asked Mrs. Crosbie to help me, as she is my mother's 
old friend, and I have known her much longer than you 
have. She refused to help me " 

"Ah!" cried Rebb, gratified. "I knew that she loved 
me." 

"But she agreed to keep what I had told her a secret 
from you, for at least a month, on condition that I took 
no steps meanwhile to run away with Mavis. From 
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what you say, I understand that she has kept her promise, 
and I have done her an injustice. I fancied, from your 
sudden departure to this place, that she had told you." 

"Mrs. Crosbie has told me nothing," said Rebb coldly. 
"I came down here because I heard that Bellaria had 
been up to see me. Also I had a line from Geary saying 
that something was wrong. I came down at once, and 
was informed that you had b^en spying out my private 
affairs." 

"Don't call hard names, Major," said Gerald coolly. 
"I admit that I was wrong to speak to Mrs. Crosbie, 
seeing that she is engaged to you. But I am puttins: that 
right by coming here for an explanation, and I absolve 
Mrs. Crosbie from her promise. But I was not wrong 
in obeying the invitation of the sealed message. Any 
young man in my position would have done the same." 

"Ah, the cylinder!" cried Rebb angrily, "Bellaria told 
me of that, as Mavis confessed to her what she had done. 
Who would have thought that the girl would have com- 
municated with the world in that way?" 

"Why should she not communicate with the world?" 
asked Gerald sharply. 

Rebb saw that in his hurry he had made a mistake, 
and tried to get out of it. "Why? Because she is 
crazy !" 

"And for that reason she has not been taught to read 
or write?" 

"Exactly! The doctor said that if she were educated, 
or if her brain was^^ubjected to any strain, her homicidal 
mania would be intensified. Out of sheer pity for the 
unfortunate girl, I have had her kept in ignorance." 

"I see!" said Haskins, thinking that the excuse was 
extremely skilful. "Then Mr. Arnold taught her 
nothing?" 
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Rebb started ; the cigar fell from his fingers, and he 
turned pale. The mention of the name evidently worried 
him not a little. **What do you know of Mr. Arnold?" 
he demanded. 

"Only that he is, or was. Mavis' tutor in some sort of 
odd way. And that reminds me: Mrs. Jennings of the 
Prince's Head gave me a message for you, Major. Mr. 
Arnold, she says, has returned from Australia, and is 
in the neighborhood." 

Stale news, Haskins," said Rebb, recovering his wits. 

Geary found out, at least a week ago, that Arnold was 

I traveling round the country, in a kind of gipsy caravan, 

selling books. It was about Arnold that Geary wrote to 

, me. I came down to see into the matter, as Arnold is a 

' rascal. But I also learned on my arrival, from Bellaria, 

that you had been taking an interest in my affairs !" And 

he sneered. 

"In the affairs of the woman I hope to make my 
yrife!" said Gerald imperturbably. 

Rebb rose stiffly. "Mr. Haskins," he said, in a most 
ceremonious manner, "had you come to me in the first 
place, and without acting in this underhand manner, I 
should have told you that such a marriage is impossible. 
I tell you so now, and beg to end this interview." 

Gerald rose also. "As you please, Major Rebb. After 
all," he paused at the door, "six thousand a year is worth 
fighting for." 

Rebb gasped, again turned pale, and fell back into his 
chair. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE UNEXPECTED HAPPENS. 

"Do you Still wish me to go?'' inquired Gerald politely, 
and half opening the sitting-room door. 

"No," cried Rebb sharply. "Shut that door again and 
explain yourself." 

Haskins returned to his seat. "Does what I say need 
explanation ?" 

"Certainly. You insinuate that my income has to do 
with Mavis." 

"You place the matter in a nutshell, Major. It has." 

Rebb rose again, with the look of a man at bay. "You 
dare to " 

"I dare anything in the cause of Mavis," interrupted 
Gerald imperiously. "Don't make any mistake about my 
attitude. Major Rebb. If you act honestly, I am here as 
your friend ; but if you declare war I am willing to accept 
your challenge." 

If a look could have slain the bold speaker, Haskins 
would have dropped dead where he stood; but he bore 
Rebb's fierce gaze without flinching, and waited for him 
to speak. The Major made a gigantic effort, and gained 
control of himself sufficiently to open his mouth for a 
quiet question. "Where did you learn this?" he de- 
manded. 

"From the will of Captain Julian Durham at Somerset 
House." 

"Indeed! More spying!" sneered the other, but his 
lip quivered. 

Haskins shrugged his shoulders, and took scarcely any 
notice of the insult. "That is a weak speech to make," 
he remarked. 
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Rebb passed a handkerchief across his pale lips. "Who 
told you about the will ?" he aaked quietly. 

"It was more an intuition than anything else," said 
Haskins, anxious to shield Mrs. Geary, whose chance 
words had put him on the track. "I saw that Mavis was 
sane, and that you were shutting her up for some reason. 
Money was the reason that suggested itself." 

"And you searched in Somerset House?" 

"Not personally. Macandrew did that, as my lawyer." 

"Great heavens!" stormed Rebb, growing darkly red, 
"is Macandrew in this affair also? Will you tell me, Mr. 
Haskins, how many people you have succeeded in inter- 
esting in my private business?" 

"Only Tod and myself know about the matter so far — 
I refer to the will, of course. But others may come to 
know of it, unless " 

"Ah," said Rebb quickly, "now we are coming to the 
gist of the matter, Mr. Haskins. Unless what?" 

"Unless you give Mavis her proper position in the 
world — 
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^And consent to your marriage with her, I suppose?" 

Haskins bowed. "You save me the trouble of an ex- 
planation." 

"There is another explanation to be made," said Rebb, 
trying to appear calm, "and one that in justice to myself 
I must make. The will " 

"Pardon me," interrupted Gerald coolly, "but Mrs. 
Jennings knows all about your ward's alleged insanity." 

"Her true insanity," cried Rebb warmly, "everyone in 
Denleigh and Silbury and Leegarth knows about the poor 
girl, and that she is watched by Bellaria Dondi." 

"Your useful, elderly relative. Just so. And does 
all the neighborhood know about Julian Durham's will ?" 

"Anyone who goes to Somerset House can learn what 
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he wishes, as you have done/^ retorted the Major. "I am 
not bound to make my private affairs public down here. 
You apparently are trying to do your best to provide 
gossip for the neighborhood/' 

"Well, yes. I mean to get Mavis out of the Pixy's 
House." 

Rebb jumped up and banged on the table furiously. "I 
defy you. Yes, I defy you," he almost shouted, "and you 
shall not get her out of that house. She is well treated, 
and " 

"One moment. I never said that she was not well 
treated," said Gerald swiftly, "but, badly as you are be- 
having, I presume your conscience does not allow you to 
ill-treat Mavis, seeing that you are enjoying her fortune." 

"Take care ! Take care ! I may strike you." 

"By all means. It will give me the chance to take you 
into court for assault and make the matter of the Pixy's 
House public." 

"Ah," Rebb looked scathingly at the bold speaker, "vou 
are afraid." 

"Oh no. If you strike me, I shall probably give you 
a good thrashing, which, to my mind, you richly deserve. 
In an ordinary case I would thrash you and let you go: 
but my desire is to force you into taking up a public 
position of defence." 

"I am quite willing to do so," said Rebb violently, "you 
can employ Macandrew or any lawyer you like. The will 
is in my favor, and I have carried out its provisions." 

"Pardon me, but that is just what you have not done. 
Mavis, by the will, was to be educated. She can neither 
read nor write." 

"The doctor said " 

"Produce your doctor who said that her brain could 
not understand, or could not bear teaching. It is no 
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use, Major. Whatever yon may say about Mavis, to 
suit your own ends, you are well aware that she is per- 
fectly sane, and that you are keeping her shut up in the 
Pixy's House to enjoy her money/' 

**You dare — you dare " 

"I dare now, and I shall dare in open court," retorted 
the young man. 

"I wonder I don't kill you," muttered Rebb, in im- 
potent fury. 

**In the first place you can't; in the second, if you did 
you would only be tried for murder instead of con- 
spiracy." 

"Conspiracy? Conspiracy, damn you?" 

*'Yes, against the liberty of a subject." 

Rebb had proved himself to be a brave man in several 
South African engagements, so it was not fear that pre- 
vented him from falling upon the man who thus defied 
him and meddled with his most private affairs. But with 
all his fury — and he could scarcely articulate for rage — 
he was sufficiently master of himself to know that to 
strike Haskins would only force him into open court. 
Rebb had no wish that the will of Durham and his 
guardianship of Mavis should be a topic of conversation 
with his friends, or appear in print for the delectation 
of the public. He therefore kept his hands down by his 
sides, and subdued his wrath, as best he could. But the 
effort nearly choked him. 

"You have said all that you can say, Mr. Haskins," he 
growled, in a guttural voice filled with menace, "so you 
can go." 

"Certainly," rejoined Gerald again. "And your atti- 
tude?" 

"I stand by the will of my brother officer," said Rebb, 
with suppressed fury, "I enjoy the Durham property until 
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[Mavis marries. She is not fit to marry, being insane, 
therefore " 

"You will enjoy the Durham property until the end of 
your life." 

"Yes!'' said Rebb determinedly, "I do hold to that. 
Mavis has all she wants and is happy where she is." 

"Because you have filled her mind with lying tales of 
English girls all being brought up in seclusion as she is 
being brought up. But on Mavis' twenty-first birthday, 
Rebb, when she hopes to come out into the world ? What 
then? How will you restrain her? Will she be happy 
then?" 

"I am not bound to tell you of my plans regarding my 
ward," said the Major stiffly, "on her twenty-first birth- 
day I shall know how to act." 

"Good-night !" said Gerald abruptly, and made for the 
door. 

"Stop," cried Rebb imperatively. "What about your 
attitude ?" 

Haskins wheeled at the door. "I love Mavis, and I 
intend to make her my wife. That is my attitude." 

"I see," sneered the Major ; "you are after her money." 

The insult was too contemptible to be noticed. "Think 
what you like. Major, only remember one thing. If you 
harm Mavis in any way, or transfer her to another 
hiding-place, I shall hold you accountable." 

"In what way?" questioned the other contemptuously. 

"I shall find some relative of Mavis, and get him or 
her to contest the will. That will bring everything out." 

"Very probably, but Mavis has no relative. Julian 
Durham was the last of his race, and so, since his wife 
was dead, left his child for me to look after. Had he 
or she any relative I should not have been appointed 
guardian. I stand by the will. Good-night." 
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Gerald hesitated, and wondered whether he would say 
anything more, but on second thoughts he decided to 
hold his peace, and abruptly left the room. After all, 
there was no more to be arranged. He knew the attitude 
which Rebb had taken up, and Rebb knew his attitude. 
It only remained to fight for possession of the girl. 

As Haskins walked back to Silbury, in the rapidly 
gathering darkness, he admitted that Rebb's position was 
a strong one. Mavis was perfectly happy, and had all 
she wanted. The loss of liberty did not trouble her, 
since she had the spacious grounds of the Pixy's House 
for a playground, and, moreover, thought that all English 
girls were brought up in the same way. Had she known 
that this was a lie she might have fretted after liberty, 
and then /there would have been some ground to go upon. 
But were she taken into court she could not deny but 
that her guardian had been kind, and had given her all 
she required. This reasoning was all in favor of Rebb. 

Then again, since Rebb swore that Mavis was insane, 
he was quite justified in shutting her up, so long as she 
was treated kindly. Certainly could she be proved to be 
sane, his position would then be a very awkward one, as 
it would force him to explain why he had used the girl's 
money all these years, while keeping her in durance vile. 
But, as Tod had said and Gerald had echoed, "much 
could be done with money/' and if things came to be 
made public Rebb might be able to bribe a couple of 
doctors to certify to Mavis' insanity. In that case she 
would be shut up in a public asylum, and Rebb — after 
setting aside a certain sum for her maintenance — would 
enjoy the Durham income for the rest of his wicked life. 
The plot was very cunningly arranged, and in standing by 
the will Rebb took up an almost unassailable position. 
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Many another man would have been daunted by the 
difficulties thus presented by a survey of the position. 
But Gerald was in love, and to a lover nothing is im- 
possible that stands in the way of his gaining his mis- 
tress. Haskins did not know for the moment exactly 
how to act, but in one way or another he determined to 
force Rebb's strong hand. By warning Rebb he had cer- 
tainly put him on his guard against any possible elope- 
ment: but he also had forced him to behave in a more 
or less straightforward manner. Knowing that he was 
watched the Major could not smuggle Mavis into an- 
other hiding-place. 

During the conversation Gerald had intended to men- 
tion Bellaria's dread of the coral hand, so that he might 
learn if it was really the Tana Society that she feared. 
But the chances were that Rebb would not have told him, 
and moreover the introduction of a new subject might 
have complicated matters. Haskins therefore congratu- 
lated himself that he had kept silence. Also, for the 
moment, it was unnecessary to draw Rebb's attention to 
the wonderful likeness between Qiarity and Mavis. 
Doubtless Rebb was well aware of it, and it was more 
than likely that Rebb could explain it. Still, bearing in 
mind Mrs. Pelham Odin's offer to pass off Mavis as 
Charity, should it be necessary, Gerald resolved to hold 
his peace. At one moment he was inclined to storm the 
Pixy's House secretly and elope with Mavis, hiding her, 
as above, under the name of Qiarity, who would then 
be out of the way as Mrs. Macandrew. But Rebb would 
know who had taken Mavis away, and — standing by the 
will, which gave him the guardianship of Mavis until she 
was twenty-one — would make dire trouble. Gerald did 
not wish to be arrested, as he could do little good for 
Mavis if imprisonedi 
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It only remained then to return to London and to see 
Tod. In one way or another some start could be made 
towards extricating Mavis from the clutches of her 
guardian ; and when the start was made the desired end 
would be reached sooner or later. Gerald therefore de- 
termined to leave Silbury next morning, and to begin his 
campaign forthwith, assisted by Tod. He felt very re- 
luctant to leave the neighborhood without seeing Mavis, 
but he was forced to. Bellaria would now be on her 
guard, if he attempted to climb the wall. And Gerald 
was very certain that Geary had been sent to watch the 
Pixy's House by his precious master. Haskins had a 
revolver, as opposed to the yellow-handled knife about 
which Mavis had talked, so he' did not fear the encounter. 
But an open struggle would only damage the position of 
Mavis, and impede any plans made for her rescue. 
Knowing that Rebb had the will, and swore to the re- 
ported insanity of Mavis to strengthen his attitude, Ger- 
ald was extremely anxious to move cautiously. In sheer 
desperation Major Rebb might call in the assistance of 
the law. Much as Haskins wished to force the man's 
hand, he did not want to do so by placing himself in the 
wrong. To take Mavis from the guardianship of a man 
appointed by her father's will, would be a disobedience 
to the law of which Rebb would take full advantage. 

As the night was warm, Gerald, having plenty of time, 
did not hurry himself. There was no moon, and the stars 
were covered with dun-hued clouds. Very little light, 
therefore, came from above. Nevertheless, the night was 
not entirely dark, as a faint luminous radiance was every- 
where spread, and he could pick his way along the high- 
road very easily. Although, following Tod's advice, he 
had his revolver in his hip-pocket, he never thought that 
it would be necessary to use it. Major Rebb, as a civ- 
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ilized being, had refrained from actual violence, much 
as he apparently desired to use it. But then, he would 
only have taken to his fists. It was far otherwise with 
Geary. That semi-civilized savage would undoubtedly 
have taken to his yellow-handled knife. 

In the usual way in which intuitions came to Haskins, 
the thought of this knife unexpectedly flashed into his 
mind when he topped the last rise of the hills. Already 
he could see the glimmer of the Silbury lights, and 
paused a moment to watch them, shining like stars under 
the muggy canopy of the heavy sky. But the knife- 
thought remained, and he turned his head uneasily from 
side to side, scenting danger, by his sixth sense. The 
feeling passed, and then came again stronger than ever 
when he began to walk on once more. He glanced back, 
and then swerved to one side, just in time to avoid the 
rush of a big black form which hurled itself out of the 
shadows. It was Geary, who dashed towards him, 
missed, wheeled, and flung himself again on the young 
man. 

Haskins had walked to Denleigh in his flannels, as the 
evening was so close, so he was a sufficiently easy mark 
in the semi-darkness, showing whitely like a negative 
against the gloom. Geary clutched him in his powerful 
arms before he could swerve again, or draw his revolver, 
and then Gerald realized with a shock of surprise that, 
save for a pair of dungaree trousers, the man was naked. 
Not only that, but the upper part of his body had been 
rubbed with oil, and he slipped about like an eel. Geary 
made no remark, nor did Gerald speak, but the two men, 
the one big and burly, the other lithe and wiry, wrestled 
together for mastery. Haskins believed that Geary 
wished to get him down and stab him, but could not see 
if he held a knife. He certainly did not in his huge 
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hands, but he might have had it strapped, sailor fashion, 
in the small of his back. 

Without a word the two men swung and swayed, 
Geary wriggling and pressing Gerald downward with his 
great weight. But Haskins had lately taken lessons in 
jiu-jutsu, of which the negro was apparently ignorant; 
so he suddenly gave way, with an unexpected relaxing of 
all the muscles. Geary uttered a guttural ejaculation of 
anger and surprise as he felt the looseness of the young 
man's body and found a moment afterwards that his big 
arms were empty. By making himself small, so to speak, 
Gerald had slipped out of the negro's grip, and darted 
back with lightning speed. When Geary swung round 
again to the assault he found himself facing a revolver. 

Nothing daunted, his hand slipped round to the back 
of his dungaree trousers, and a moment later Gerald saw 
the steel glitter in the dim light, as Geary rushed forward 
with uplifted hand. Haskins did not wish to kill the man, 
as he was a necessary witness to save Mavis, so he 
winged him. The bullet struck the negro's right arm, 
and the knife dropped, as he howled viciously. Ap- 
parently dreading another shot, he sprang aside and then 
backward, and vanished. For some minutes Gerald heard 
the pad-pad-pad of his bare feet on the highway, and 
became aware then, for the first time, that he had escaped 
a great danger. 

Picking up the knife, he replaced his revolver in his 
hip-pocket and walked swiftly towards Silbury, wonder- 
ing if Rebb had sent the man to kill him. If so, Geary 
had failed, and as there was no chance of another attempt 
being made on that night Gerald did not trouble himself 
on the way to the town. He swiftly resolved to say 
nothing of his adventure, especially as any publicity might 
lead to revelations being made at the moment, while 
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Mavis' fate swung in the balance. But later Gerald de- 
termined to bring Geary to justice. He had the evidence 
of the knife. At the first street lamp he stopped and 
looked at the weapon. It was a dangerous piece of steel 
— a bowie knife, but the handle was of black wood. 
What then had become of the yellow-handled knife which 
Mavis feared so greatly? Gerald was too weary, and 
ached too much with his late struggle, to think over this 
problem. He therefore postponed all consideration until 
next morning. 

On reaching the Prince's Head he sat down to an ex- 
cellent meal, and held his peace about his adventures. 
After dinner he drank some coffee and smoked a couple 
of pipes. Then he went to bed about ten o'clock, or a 
trifle later. Shortly, in spite of the late excitement, he 
fell asleep. 

When he awoke it was nine o'clock in the morning. 
Feeling somewhat bruised and stiff — for Geary's grasp 
was like that of an octopus — he decided to remain in bed, 
instead of taking the morning train to London. The 
afternoon train would do, he decided, so he rang for his 
breakfast to be served, intending to rise at midday. The 
chambermaid took his orders for breakfast, and seemed 
to be flustered, but before he could make inquiries she 
ran out of the room. 

Later, Mrs. Jennings herself arrived with the break- 
fast-tray, and looked excited as she placed it on the bed. 

"Oh, Mr. Haskins," she cried, with shining eyes, "such 
terrible news. That mad girl at the Pixy's House has 
murdered Miss Bellaria, and has bolted." 

"It is impossible," gasped Haskins, starting up in bed. 

"The milkman from Leegarth has just brought the 
news, sir." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A TRAGEDY. 

Mrs. Jennings' news was so startling that Gerald could 
only fall back on his pillow and stare at her excited face. 
Pleased with the effect which she produced, like all 
gossips, she continued rapidly to explain, breathlessly. 

"The milkman's master — Evans is his name — went at 
seven this morning with the milk to the Pixy's House. 
Miss Bellaria always came to the gate and opened it to 
take the milk in. He found the gate wide open, and Miss 
Bellaria lying on the path within the grounds, stabbed 
to the heart, and as dead as a stone. Evans gave the 
alarm in the village, and many people went into the 
grounds and up to examine the house. They found no 
one there: that poor lunatic was gone. Evans sent on 
his man to tell the police here, and he came in for a 
drink. I had the whole story out of him. Isn't it dread- 
ful, sir? To think that we should have been talking of 
that crazy Meg only yesterday, and that she should com- 
mit so dreadful a crime." 

"Stop," said Gerald sharply, and somewhat recovering 
himself, "you cannot say if Miss Durham is guilty." 

Mrs. Jennings gaped. "Not say she is guilty! Why, 
sir, if she isn't, who can be? It's well known that Miss 
Durham, as you call her, sir, always wanted to kill people, 
and that was why she was shut up. Not being able to 
get at another person, she has murdered poor Miss 
Bellaria, who watched her, and then ran away — to murder 
again, I suppose. Oh, how very dreadful it all is ! When 
I said yesterday that we might be murdered in our beds, 
I little thought that we should be." 

"Nonsense, nonsense !" 
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"Begging your pardon, sir, but it's gospel truth that 
I am speaking," said the landlady, bristling, **with a 
lunatic at large one never knows what, may happen. 
The police inspector — and a very nice man he is — has 
already sent to Denleigh asking Major Rebb to go to 
Leegairth. Everyone is talking about things with blood 
and slaughter in them. And I ask your pardon, sir, for 
having come into your bedroom, but I thought you would 
like to know. Oh, dear me ! dear me !" Mrs. Jennings 
wrung her plump hands and retreated towards the door, 
in a flurried condition. "Fll bolt and bar every window 
and door at sunset : no murders for me." 

Having babbled herself out of the room, she banged 
the door, and Haskins, sitting up in bed, placed his hands 
on either side of his head, to think matters over. He 
found it difficult to believe the news, and yet he might 
have expected to hear something of this sort. Of course 
he was absolutely certain that Mavis was innocent : but he 
could not understand why she had run away, nor could 
he guess who had slain the unfortunate Italian. Quite 
unable to eat his breakfast because of the intelligence, 
he jumped out of bed, and into the hip-bath which was 
in the centre of the room. The sooner he went down- 
stairs and learned all that could be learned the better able 
would he be to see his way. If Mavis had been in danger 
from Major Rebb before, she was now in greater danger 
than ever, as he assuredly would use her assumed guilt 
to prevent her inheriting the money. 

"Nothing will make anyone believe that Mavis is other 
than guilty," was the young man's soliloquy : "her crazy 
reputation is enough. If she is caught, they will shut 
her up in an asylum, notwithstanding the denial she is 
sure to make. Then Rebb will be able to keep the money, 
according to the strict letter of the will. And yet — and 
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yet '' He clenched his fist. "I believe that Rebb 

himself is guilty of the crime." 

He had really no reason to make such an accusation: 
but the happening of the crime was so opportune for the 
Major that it did not seem entirely impossible for him 
to have had a hand in it. Assuredly he might not have 
struck the blow himself, but the unscrupulous Geary 
could easily have been employed to remove Bellaria. Not 
that Rebb, on the face of it, would wish to lose so useful 
a servant, but if it was necessary that Mavis should be 
accused of murder, to ensure her being placed in an 
asylum, Bellaria was the nearest and most natural victim. 

But these arguments were futile, as Gerald reflected 
while dressing, for he did not know exactly what had 
taken place. It was necessary to learn when the crime 
had been committed; where the body had been found — 
the precise spot, that is — and, if possible, to discover the 
weapon which had been used. If the yellow-handled 
knife was picked up anywhere near the corpse the pre- 
sumption would be that Geary had killed the woman, 
although Mrs. Jennings had made no report of this. But 
the thought recalled to Haskins' mind the attack made 
upon him by the negro on the previous night. A knife 
had been used then, and he had it in the pocket of the 
suit he had worn. On looking at it again he saw what 
had struck him before, that the handle of this particular 
weapon was black, and not yellow. What then had be- 
come of the famous sacrificial knife, of which Mavis had 
spoken? Why should Geary not have used this when 
striving to murder Gerald ? That question could only be 
answered when the yellow-handled knife was found. 

Haskins could not wear the flannels in which he had 
been attacked, as they were smeared all over with oil 
from Geary's body, He therefore flung this suit into his 
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portmanteau, and, as the day promised to be extremely 
hot, dressed himself in white drill. Thus clothed, al- 
though far from being in his right mind, by reason of 
inward perturbation, he descended, to find the hotel seeth- 
ing with excitement. 

Everyone was talking of the Leegarth tragedy, as such 
an event had never before startled the somnolent town. 
The bar was crowded with idlers, and Mr. Evans' mes- 
senger was being supplied with as much drink as he could 
swallow. However, he was yet sober enough to answer 
the few questions which Haskins put to him. No weapon 
had been found; the police had gone to Leegarth; the 
guilt of Miss Durham was certain ; she had vanished, and 
search was being made ; wires had been sent far and wide 
ordering her arrest ; policemen were scouring the country- 
side on bicycles; sooner or later the murderess would 
be captured and everyone would be relieved. So the 
man babbled on, and, having learned all that was possible, 
Gerald went to hire a bicycle in order to proceed to 
Leegarth. 

He did not feel the least hungry, for obvious reasons, 
but as he had a long and exhausting day before him he 
was wise enough to force himself to eat and drink. Thus 
fortified he rode up the steep Silbury High Street, and 
into the surrounding country. So rapid was his pace, and 
so eager was he to learn the best or the worst at once, 
that in a marvelously short time he found himself before 
the high wall which girdled the Pixy's House and its 
park. In this wall double gates of rough iron were set, 
but the grounds could not be seen from the lane as boards 
had been placed across the bars to prevent anyone looking 
in. This had been done — as Gerald learned from a 
chatty villager — ^many years before, when the crazy girl 
and her dead watcher had come to live there. 
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Policemen guarded the gates, and preserved order 
amongst the rapidly increasing crowd, which augmented 
every minute. The terrible news had traveled with light- 
ning speed, and from far and wide came all who were 
possessed of morbid curiosity. The police were expected 
from Exeter, and in the meanwhile Inspector Morgan of 
Silbury was within the grounds, searching round. Major 
Rebb had not yet arrived. 

On learning this latter fact, Haskins at once demanded 
admission, so that he might interview Morgan. When 
Rebb came, he knew well that it would not be possible 
to meddle with the case, as the Major would insist that 
he had nothing to do with it. But, in order to discover 
any evidence that might be suppressed by Rebb — should 
he or Geary be guilty — Haskins made up his mind to 
examine as much into the matter on the spot as would 
be permitted to him. After sending in his request he 
received a reply in a few minutes, and this led to his 
being conducted by a young constable through the jeal- 
ously guarded gates, and into the presence of the in- 
spector. Morgan was standing on the lawn, drawing a 
plan of the grounds, and several policemen were beating 
about the long grass, searching for something. 

"Have they found the knife?" asked Gerald, coming 
up swiftly. 

Morgan looked at him keenly. He was a tall and burly 
man, with a red face and white hair, apparently easy- 
going and tolerant, who would not be difficult to manage 
if treated diplomatically. Nevertheless he resented Has- 
kins' abrupt question with stiff official dignity. "May I 
ask who you are, sir?" he demanded. 

Gerald pointed to the card which the inspector held. 
"My name is there, Mr. Inspector. I came here because 
I am interested in the case." 
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"On what grounds? For what reason?" questioned 
Morgan, still stiffly. 

Haskins did not hesitate. On the way hither he had 
resolved to be absolutely frank, if frankness were nec- 
essary. To deliver Mavis from her dangerous position 
he would have to give some reason for championing her, 
and — having regard to the searching examinations of the 
law — ^he deemed it best to tell the absolute truth. If he 
did not, Rebb might possibly make some use of his 
knowledge of the secret visits to get him into trouble. 
He therefore cast his bombshell boldly. "I am engaged 
to marry Miss Durham," he stated slowly. 

Morgan, in spite of official phlegm, dropped his pocket- 
book in sheer amazement, and two constables, who over- 
heard, looked round with expressions of blank astonish- 
ment. "What do you mean, sir ?" stuttered the inspector, 
growing redder than ever. "Are you making a fool of 
me ? Miss Durham was mad : she could not be engaged 
to anyone." 

"Miss Durham was perfectly sane, as I am prepared 
to swear, and to prove my belief in her sanity I am will- 
ing to make her my wife." 

"A murderess?" 

"She is not a murderess. WhoiliBoever killed that un- 
fortunate Bellaria Dondi, the poor girl who was shut up 
here is at least innocent." 

"Dear ! dear ! dear !" Morgan scratched his head, and 
looked bewildered. "I never came across anything so 
extraordinary in my life. If Miss Durham was shut yp 
here — and everyone knows that she was strictly guarded 
on account of her mania — how came you to see her ?" 

"In a rather peculiar way, Mr. Inspector, but what I 
tell you can be substantiated by my friend and legal ad- 
viser, Mr. Ian Roy Macandrew." And after thus guard- 
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ing himself from the tale being received with disbelief 
Gerald detailed the finding of the cylinder, and his subse- 
quent dealings with the matter. 

Morgan gaped and stared, not knowing what to make 
of so extraordinary a story. "Then this young lady was 
not crazy?" 

"No," said Gerald positively. "I am certain she was 
in complete possession of her senses." 

"Then why was she shut up?" 

"You had better ask Major Rebb that," said Haskins 
dryly, "he will be here soon. In proof of the truth of 
my story, you can look for the canoe, which is hidden in 
the undergrowth on the other side of the pool below the 
river wall." 

Morgan nodded, with his pale blue eyes fixed on the 
speaker. "Do you know anything of this murder?" he 
asked pointedly. 

Gerald laughed shortly. "Are you going to accuse 
me?" he demanded. 

"Certainly not, Mr. Haskins; certainly not. But, 
seeing that your canoe is near the house, and you confess 
to having paid secret visits " 

"I understand." Gerald cut him short. "People will 
talk. Let them. I can prove an alibi with the help of 
Mrs. Jennings and three or four of her servants. I slept 
last night at the Prince's Head, Silbury, and was in bed 
a few minutes after ten. By the way, can you tell me 
when this crime was committed?" 

"The doctor who examined the poor woman's body 
states that she was stabbed — so far as he can ascertain 
from the condition of the corpse — somewhere about 
twelve o'clock: say at midnight." 

"Where?" 

Morgan indicated a spot, stained with blood — it had 
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soaked into the graveled path — some Httle distance away. 
"Yonder, Mr. Haskins. I judge from this that Miss 
Bellaria, as she is called hereabouts, came to open the 
gate to someone — the assassin, no doubt — ^and then she 
was stabbed to the heart before she could make an outcry. 
The doctor declares that death must have taken place 
almost instantaneously." 

"Humph,'' said Gerald swiftly. "I see then that you 
exonerate Miss Durham, seeing that you say Bellaria 
was summoned to the gate by the assassin." 

Yes and no, Mr. Haskins," said the inspector stolidly, 
according to what you say, this young lady was sane: 
that has yet to be proved. It is quite likely that for once 
she may have gone out." 

No, no; she had no wish to go out." 
You seem to know a great deal about the young lady's 
intentions," said Inspector Morgan, a trifle dryly. "Well 
then, she may have followed Miss Bellaria into the 
garden, and, after stabbing her, may have opened the 
gates and got away." 

"Miss Bellaria never came into the garden at night," 
said .Gerald quickly ; "she told me herself that she was 
afraid of something." 

"What was she afraid of ?" asked Morgan sharply. 

"I can't exactly tell you," replied the young man, who 
did not wish to say too much about the Tana Society, 
lest Mrs. Crosbie, who owned the coral pin, might be im- 
plicated, **but Bellaria hinted that she was afraid, and 
Miss Durham told me that her nurse would never venture 
out after dark. Why, then, should she have come to the 
gate ?" 

Morgan reflected, and pulled his white moustache. 
"Probably Miss Durham was seized with a mania for 
killing and chased her nurse through the house. Miss 
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Bellaria would then run into the garden to escape, and 
so was struck down on the very threshold of yonder 
gate. I daresay she was trying to get out and summon 
assistance from the village." 

"You make out a very pretty case against Miss Dur- 
ham, Air. Inspector." 

Morgan would have replied, but at this moment one 
of the constables who had been hunting in the long grass 
on the left hand of the gate cried out triumphantly, and 
held up a knife. "Here it is, sir," he said. 

In another moment Morgan was holding in his hand 
a yellow-handled knife, of a very deadly description, 
which had bloodstains on the blade. 

"I see," said the officer gravely, "this is undoubtedly 
the weapon used. It seems to me that the woman was 
stabbed, and then the assassin — Miss Durham, for a 
thousand — flung the knife aside into that long grass, 
before running away. Very natural, very natural; she 
would not care to carry with her such evidence of her 
guilt." 

"Guilt which has yet to be proved," said Gerald hotly. 

An argument ensued, in which Haskins decidedly got 
the worst. The inspector, and indeed everyone else, 
scouted the idea of Mavis' innocence. She had pursued 
Bellaria to the gates and, having killed her, had got rid 
of the knife by flinging it into the long grass. Then she 
had fled, not daring to face the consequences of her crime. 
"In which case," cried Gerald furiously, "she must be 
sane. A madwoman would not be afraid to remain, 
being ignorant of the heinousness of the offence." 

Morgan shook his head, still unconvinced. And indeed 
Gerald saw that things looked very black indeed against 
the girl he loved. It was on the tip of his tongue to de- 
nounce Geary as the owner of the knife : but he could not 
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prove this without the evidence of Mavis, and moreover 
he thought it wiser to keep silent as to his suspicions until 
he consulted Macandrew and could get legal advice. The 
situation was too dangerous to be dealt with hurriedly. 

Later in the day Major Rebb arrived, and heard from 
Inspector Morgan all about the crime. He viewed the 
body of the poor woman and examined the knife, which 
he either failed to recognize or, if he did, decided to keep 
silence as to its ownership. He stated that he had seen 
his ward about four o'clock on the previous day, and 
that she was then in an excited condition. But, not 
thinking she would venture to commit a crime, he had 
gone back to the Devon Maid at Denleigh, and there had 
retired to rest at nine o'clock. Geary, the landlord of 
the inn, had also been with the Major nearly all the even- 
ing, and had likewise retired to bed early, as while 
handling a pistol he had managed to shoot himself in the 
right arm. The simple-minded inspector heard all this 
with an air of belief, and did not inquire — as he should 
have done — ^why Major Rebb should take such trouble 
to explain the movements of his landlord, or why that 
landlord had managed to shoot himself so dexterously 
in the right arm. And, while speaking, Rebb frequently 
glanced at Gerald, who was present, expecting contradic- 
tion, no doubt. 

When Morgan had taken notes of the Major's evi- 
dence, that military gentleman beckoned to Haskins, and 
together they went into the room which the missing girl 
had used. It was comfortably and even luxuriously fur- 
nished, and Gerald, casting swift glances around, never 
doubted but that the Major — either out of diplomacy, or 
because he was conscience-stricken — had treated his pris- 
oner with every consideration. When the door was 
closed, Rebb looked searchingly at his unwek.opccv^^V^'^^'^- 
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"Well, Haskins," he inquired, '*and what do you mean 
to do now T' 

'1 shall let you know that later," retorted Gerald 
quickly. 

"You must be certain now, at all events," pursued the 
Major calmly, **that Mavis is insane. No one but a mad- 
woman would have stabbed Bellaria." 

"How dare you say that when you know perfectly well 
that Mavis is innocent?" 

"Indeed, Haskins, then who is guilty?" 

"I should like you to tell me that," said Gerald sig- 
nificantly. 

Rebb gave a short laugh. "Are you going to accuse 
me ?" he remarked, much in the same manner as Haskins 
himself had spoken earlier to Morgan. 

"You know best." 

"Don't be a fool, Haskins," said Rebb, flushing, and 
very roughly ; "considering the circumstances of the case, 
and what you— on false premises — are ready to do, would 
I be such an idiot as to kill Bellaria ?" 

"Yes," said Gerald dryly, "you knew that I would 
move heaven and earth to prove Mavis' sanity so that I 
could marry her. Therefore, in order that her homicidal 
mania could be proved beyond all doubt, you had Bellaria 
killed and Mavis taken away. If she cannot prove her in- 
nocence — and I can guess how difficult it will be for her 
to do so — you will then have her put into an asylum, and 
enjoy her money for the rest of your life. It's a very 
pretty plot, Major Rebb." 

"I agree with you there, Haskins. It does credit to 
your imagination as a writer of fiction. But I am glad 
to see that you do not accuse me of murdering Bellaria 
myself." 

"No, I do not : you are too cunning to risk your own 
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neck/* said Gerald decidedly, "you remained in the inn 
to prove an alibi. I believe that, but you sent Geary 
here to kill Bellaria, for the reasons that I have given 
you. Don't deny it, Rebb. The yellow-handled knife 
which belongs to Geary is in Morgan's possession/' 

"Does he know that it is Geary's?" asked Rebb anx- 
iously. 

"No. But I shall tell him so." 

"You can spare yourself the trouble. I shall tell him 
myself. The knife does belong to Geary, as both I and 
his wife and half-a-dozen other people can prove. He 
gave it to Bellaria, because she asked for a weapon to 
defend herself. Probably Mavis wrenched the knife 
from her at the gate and then " 

"A very ingenious explanation. But I believe Geary 
to be guilty. He would stick at nothing, as I know from 
the way in which he tried to kill me last night by your 
orders." 

"Pardon me," said Rebb, not at all taken aback, "Geary 
attacked you because you were trying to injure me. He 
overheard our conversation as he returned from this 
place sooner than he expected. The foolish fellow, who 
is devoted to me, hoped to silence you by death. When 
he came back I rebuked him severely, and you can see 
that, as Geary's right arm is wounded by you, Haskins, 
he could not have murdered Bellaria." 

"I am not so sure of that," said Gerald dryly, but felt 
all the same that the Major was wriggling like an eel 
out of a very difficult position, "and your story of the 
way in which he wounded himself won't hold water. If 
I tell the truth " 

"I wonder you did not while I was speaking/' said 
Rebb, exasperatingly calm. "Why did you not?" 

"Because I Well, I have my reasons/' said Gcr- 
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aid, nonplussed by the man's boldness. "But if I tell 

the story " 

"Geary will be convicted of a falsehood," finished Rebb, 
nodding. "It will not harm my reputation as a truth- 
teller in any way, if that is what you mean. I suggested 
the excuse of an accident to Geary, and if he is ques- 
tioned, on the authority of your wild statement of assault, 
he will say that he told me the invention, so as to keep 
dark his wrongful attack on you — which I would never 
have countenanced," ended Rebb, with great emphasis. 

"I shall say nothing at present, as I have my reasons 
for keeping silent. What do you mean to do about this 
murder ?*' 

"What can I do? I believe that Mavis is guilty *' 

"It's a He — a lie !" cried Haskins vehemently. 

"No," insisted Rebb. "I really believe that she killed 
Bellaria. When she is captured, as she will be sooner 
or later, she will be tried for her life. Still, as I can 
swear to her insanity, she will be placed in a public asy- 
lum, with sufficient allowed out of the estate for her 
keep, and I " 

"You will enjoy the rest of the money?" 

Rebb bowed, with a gratified and malicious expression. 
"As Mavis can never marry now I retain the income for 
the rest of my life." 

"And I," said Haskins, raising his hand solemnly, 
"swear never to rest until her innocence is proved and 
she is my wife." 

"I defy you to do your worst," snapped Rebb con- 
temptuously, "all the cards are in my hands. Might is on 
my side." 

"And right on mine and on Mavis'. Let God decide, 
Rebb." 
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The Major laughed insolently, shrugged his shoulders, 
and left the room, convinced that Haskins could not 
harm him. He disbelieved in God. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



THE DWARF, "SCHAIBAR." 



After that interview Gerald saw that he would have to 
leave the Major in possession of the field. For the pres- 
ent, as he had observed, Rebb held all the cards, and 
Haskins could only retire to consult with Macandrew as 
to some way of winning the game in the teeth of such 
bad luck. Moreover, Gerald was now in possession of 
all facts connected with the crime, and by lingering at 
the Pixy's House he would become possessed of no more 
important facts. Also Rebb, wishing to get rid of his 
too observant enemy, so worked on Morgan's feelings 
that the inspector hinted retirement to the lover. Having 
learned that the inquest would take place in the inn of 
Leegarth village, next day, Haskins mounted his ma- 
chine and returned to Silbury. 

But he felt that it was impossible to sit down and do 
nothing, for he was very anxious regarding the future 
of Mavis. Probably, on discovering the dead body of 
Bellaria, she had fled panic-stricken from that blood- 
stained mansion; but distraught with terror, and not 
knowing the country, it was probable that she would soon 
be captured. Gerald would have gone in search of her 
forthwith, but that he did not know in which direction 
to look fer her, and again, if he did find her, would be 
unable to smuggle her into safety while the countryside 
was all on the alert. He half made up his mind to return 
to London and enlist the services of Tod, but could not 
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quite decide to do so, since his going to the Metropolis 
meant his leaving the neighborhood in which the girl 
he loved was wandering. Mavis was a fugitive with, so 
to speak, a price on her head. He could not go away 
heartlessly, and leave her, so innocent and unsophisti- 
cated, in the lurch. 

His hesitation was ended at five o'clock in the after- 
noon, by a wire from Exeter asking him to come there 
at once and meet the person who signed the telegram — 
Simon Arnold by name — in the coffee-room of the Mon- 
mouth Hotel. It flashed across Gerald's mind at once 
that the former tutor of Mavis had sent the telegram, and 
probably wished to see him about the girl whom they 
both loved in their several ways. But he wondered how 
Arnold — whom Mavis playfully called Schaibar — had 
learned his address, and then, on examining the tele- 
gram again, saw that it had been directed to the Devon 
Maid at Denleigh. Wondering if Geary had opened it, 
he sent for the boy, and found that Mrs. Geary, on re- 
ceiving the wire at the door, had told the lad that Mr. 
Haskins was staying at Silbury. Gerald was relieved 
at this, as Geary would undoubtedly have read the tele- 
gram, in order to learn any possible plans Haskins might 
have formed. Nevertheless, on the face of it, the wire 
could convey little information to the ccMispirators likely 
to be of use, save that Arnold — whom Rebb apparently 
dreaded — was enlisting himself on the side of the lovers. 

Haskins found that there was a train from Silbury to 
Exeter at seven o'clock that same evening, so after dinner 
he packed his portmanteau and went to the station. 
Guessing that Rebb would probably make inquiries as to 
his whereabouts, he left a message with Mrs. Jennings, 
stating that he had gone to London, and hoped that the 
information would upset the ]\Iajor, by making him think 
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that steps were being taken to save Mavis from his 
snares. Strong as was Rebb's hand, he yet had a difficult 
game to play. The fact of Durham's will would undoubt- 
edly be made public should Mavis be arrested, and Rebb 
certainly would not like his friends to think that he de- 
rived his income in the way he did. But then Rebb had 
daring enough to face anything, especially when six 
thousand a year was at stake. 

Somewhere about nine o'clock Gerald reached Exeter, 
and, leaving his portmanteau in the cloak-room, pro- 
ceeded to the Monmouth Hotel, a small inn on the out- 
skirts of the cathedral city. The place was little known, 
but Haskins was fortunate enough to pick up a cabman 
who came from the neighborhood where it is situated. 
In half-an-hour he found himself in the coffee-room of 
the hotel, and recognized Arnold at once from the de- 
scription given by Mavis. 

The ex-tutor, and present hawker of books, was read- 
ing a Latin author when Gerald entered, but flung it 
aside when the young man, conducted by a waiter, ap- 
peared on the threshold. He was about to greet the 
newcomer, but on seeing the waiter turned aside to look 
out of the window. To make an excuse for entering Ger- 
ald ordered a glass of whisky and soda, which he truly 
needed, so wrought up was he, by the strain and stress 
of the situation. The waiter disappeared and soon came 
back with the drink. While he was absent Gerald eyed 
Arnold — ^who still did not speak — and sat down near the 
fireless grate. But a glance passed between the two men 
which showed mutual recognition. 

Arnold was a remarkably small man, quite worthy to 
be called a dwarf, but he was not deformed in any way. 
iHi3 body, his hands and feet and his head, were all per- 
fectly proportioned, and the most noticeable thing about 
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him was his long gray beard, which fell below his waist. 
He had a noble forehead, crowned with long loose gray 
hair and two vividly blue eyes, penetrating and unblink- 
ing. No one could have called the little man ugly, but, 
owing to his small stature and noble beard, he looked 
uncanny. Gerald, ever imaginative, thought at once 
of the Norwegian gnomes and kobolds, although Arnold 
was not so grotesquely ugly as those earth fairies of 
legend. 

When the waiter finally left the coffee-room, and the 
two men had it all to themselves, Arnold moved swiftly 
forward and gripped Gerald's hand, before the young 
man was aware of his intention. "You are the lover of 
my dear girl," he said, in a singularly melodious voice. 
"I knew you at once, from her description of you." 

"I can return the compliment," said Gerald, responding 
to the warm clasp. "Mavis told me what you were like, 
and indeed, I also have the description given in The 
Arabian Nights' to go upon." 

"Schaibar!" said Arnold, with a smile. "Yes; she 
always called me that. I am glad that you have obeyed 
my summons so speedily, Mr. Haskins, as I am sure 
that you are a true friend to my unhappy pupil." 

"I am her lover," replied Gerald quietly, "and, as her 
lover, I am prepared to go any lengths to save her from 
that rascal." 

"Meaning Major Rebb?" 

"Of course I He is trying to ruin Mavis, in order to 
get her money. 

"I wonder how you found that out, Mr. Haskins. 

"It's a long story and 



lat out, ivir. nasKins." 

"And you can tell it to me and Mavis." 

"Mavis !" Gerald stared. "What do vou mean ? Have 



you any idea .where she is, Mr, Arnold ?" 
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"Of course/' answered the little man quietly ; **it was 
for that reason that I wired to you. Mavis told me 
that you were stopping at Denleigh." 

"As a matter of fact I am — or rather I was — stopping 
at the Prince's Head, Silbury," explained Gerald, "but 
your wire was sent on to me. I heard from Mrs. Jen- 
nings, and from Rebb also, that you were in the neigh- 
borhood of Leegarth." 

"And it was very lucky for Mavis that I was," said 
Arnold, nodding. "Only by being on the spot was I en- 
abled to save her from arrest." 

"You saved her? How? Tell me all." 

"Gently, Mr. Haskins. Do not talk so loud. Walls 
have ears, and keyholes have eyes." Arnold glanced 
round the room, and then drew near to the eager young 
man to speak in still lower tones. "Last night I went to 
see if I could enter the Pixy's House and try Mavis, 
but, as the gate was shut and locked, I could not get in. 
I would have climbed the wall, but that my age and rheu- 
matism prevented my doing so. However, I thought 
that by going to the river wall I might obtain a foothold 
on the ivy. I made the attempt, and fell. You see that 
I still limp." Arnold walked a pace or two, and Gerald 
saw that his leg dragged. "I lay insensible for some 
hours. Then I managed, when I revived, to drink some 
brandy which I had brought with me, and so deemed 
that I could get back to my caravan, which was on the 
other side of the village. I had got round to the lane 
wherein the gates are to be found when I heard a scream 
of alarm " 

"Was it Bellaria being killed?" asked Gerald quickly. 

"No; I staggered as fast as I was able toward the 
gates, and found them open. Bellaria, stabbed to the 
heart, lay within, and over her bent Mavis, When she 
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saw me she was terrified ; but I called out, and she rec- 
ognized my voice. Running forward, she stammered 
out that Bellaria had gone to meet some one, and had 
been killed. I, at once, saw the danger to which Mavis 
was exposed, having read the will of Julian Durham, and 
so insisted that she should fly. She was surprised that 
I desired her to do this, as, in her innocence, she never 
deemed that she would be accused. However, I rapidly 
convinced her, and she agreed. Leaning on her arm, 
I led her round the village, as I feared lest her scream 
should have attracted attention. We reached my caravan 
in safety, and I then put the horse in the shafts and drove 
to Exeter through the night. We reached this city this 
afternoon, and I took her on board a barge, which is 
owned by a man I can rely upon. Then I sent the wire 
to you. We must save the poor child, Mr. Haskins. 
She is safe now, but at any time she may be discov- 
ered." 

"You will be suspected." 

"I don't think so, Mr. Haskins. While she was in 
my caravan I had qualms that search rhight be made 
therein: but now that Mavis is safe on the barge, with 
Sammy Lee looking after her, there is little danger. I 
have only to say that I know nothing of her where- 
abouts, and who can convict me of falsehood? But I 
want Lee to take his barge down to Exmouth, and then 
we can place Mavis on board some outward-bound 
steamer. She will then be safe until we can prove her 
innocence." 

"Why, do you believe that she will be accused ?" asked 
Gerald. 

"I am perfectly sure," said Arnold dryly, "that Major 
Rebb will take advantage of Bellaria's death to fasten the 
guilt on Mavis, so that he may shut her up in an asylum, 
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and, by thus preventing her marriage, will be enabled 
to keep her six thousand a year." 

Gerald nodded. "That view does credit to your powers 
of penetration, Mr. Arnold. Rebb is moving precisely 
on those lines." 

"Quite so. I know Major Rebb " 

"But do you know that he " 

"There is no time to be lost," said Arnold, in a per- 
emptory tone, "as Mavis will be in danger of arrest until 
she is safely bestowed out of England. She refuses to 
leave this city until she sees you, and that was why I 
wired. Come down at once to the Exe, and let us board 
the barge. Then we can decide what is to be done and 
you can ask what questions you choose." 

Haskins consented ; and, after finishing his whisky and 
soda, he went out with the little man, into the darkness. 
Arnold leaned on Haskins' arm, as his leg was still pain- 
ful from the fall of the previous night, and guided him 
through many narrow and dingy streets down to the 
banks of the river. A lumbering barge was lying near 
a littered wharf, and as they approached this they were 
hailed by a rough voice, which Gerald rightly took to be 
that of Sammy Lee. The two men stepped on board 
the low-lying barge, to find themselves welcomed by a 
gigantic Devonian, with a hairy face, who paid the ut- 
most deference to the dwarf. As Arnold led Gerald 
down into the cabin of the barge — leaving Sammy Lee to 
keep watch — he whispered to Haskins. "I can absolutely 
trust this man, so you need have no fear. Last year I 
saved the life of his only child by means of the herbal 
medicine, when the doctors had given her up, so he will 
never betray our poor girl." 

"But if he hears that she is accused of murder — it 
will be all over Exeter to-morrow ?" questioned Gerald. 
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"He will decline to believe it, as he sees what Mavis 
is, and even if he did believe, he would never betray any- 
one whom I wished to shield/' 

This was very satisfactory, and Haskins wondered at 
the marvelous ways of Providence, which had snatched 
Mavis from a dangerous position to place her in safety, 
until such time as her innocence could be made manifest. 
It seemed as though everything would come right in the 
end, despite Major Rebb's boast of his might. Has- 
kins recalled his last words to the man, in which he left 
the matter for God to decide. And God was deciding 
— against Rebb and his wicked machinations. 

A rap at the cabin door brought Mavis to open it. 
She was still in her favorite white dress, in which she 
had fled from her prison on the previous night, but over 
this she wore a long black cloak with a hood — ^now closely 
pulled over her head for obvious reasons. When she 
saw Gerald, and the tender smile in his eyes, she flung 
back the hood, as though stifling, and fell into his arms, 
sobbing as if her heart would break. And no wonder. 
To learn all the cruelty of the outside world, and to be 
a hunted fugitive, accused of a terrible crime, was an 
extraordinary change from the seclusion and romance of 
the Pixy's House. 

"Oh, Prince Gerald," was her cry, as she wept on his 
breast, "how I have longed to see you." 

"And I also have wished to hold you thus," he replied, 

kissing her, "but we were kept apart by wicked men, 

dearest. Now we are together, please God, we shall 

never part again." 

'Amen to that," murmured Arnold, who had sat down. 
'Schaibar has told me everything," said Mavis, still 

crying. "Oh, what a wicked world it is outside the 

Pixy's House, Gerald." 



it 
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"There can be no wickedness where you are, darling. 
You will not find me like Major Rebb." 

"Oh, but, Gerald, surely my guardian is kind?" 

"Has he proved himself kind, to accuse you of murder- 
ing Bellaria?" 

Mavis drew back, with a pale face and startled eyes. 
"There — ^must — be — some — ^mistake," she faltered. "Why 
should I kill Bellaria?" 

"Oh, Rebb knows quite well that you did not: but to 
suit his own ends he is willing that you should suffer." 

"Is it for that horrid money Schaibar told me about?" 
she asked tearfully. 

"Yes; Rebb thinks that six thousand a year is wortK 
losing his own soul for. It is the world he gains, and 
the price he pays. But he shall not succeed, my sweet- 
heart ; you shall have your own way, I swear." 

"Gerald ! Gerald ! I would much rather fly away with 
you to the end of the world, and leave everything to my 
guardian." 

"I daresay, dear ; and in the South Seas, no doubt, we 
could find an Eden whither that serpent would not come. 
But your good name has to be considered, Mavis. Rebb 
has put it about that you are insane, and that such in- 
sanity made you kill Bellaria." 

Mavis sat down on the locker, looking utterly mis- 
erable. "I know ! I know !" she cried, rocking with the 
terror of her thoughts. "Schaibar has told me what my 
guardian said to people outside to account for my being 
locked up in the Pixy's House. And to think that he 
should have said to me that all English girls were 
brought up as I was ! Why did you not tell me before 
that my guardian was deceiving me?" she asked her for- 
mer tutor. 

"My dear," he said gently, "it is only lately tVv^ \ 
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have learned the truth about your father's will. Bellaria 
let drop a word or so, and I began to ask questions. 
Rebb came to know of my curiosity, and so gave me a 
sum of money, and insisted that I should go to Aus- 
tralia, and hold no communication with you. I took the 
money, to save you, and I had no compunction in doing 
so, as the money belonged to you, my dear. To deceive 
Rebb I pretended to go to Australia; but, in reality, I 
remained in England, to search out your past. Bellaria 
had hinted that Rebb enjoyed a large income for keep- 
ing you shut up in the Pixy's House, and that your fa- 
ther had been wealthy. I searched for the copy of the 
will at Somerset House, and there learned how Rebb 
was to enjoy the six thousand a year to which you were 
entitled until your marriage. I then saw why he made 
out that you were insane, and resolved to effect your 
escape. I therefore bought a caravan to sell books, think- 
ing — and my design was successful — that I could get you 
out of the house, and vSmuggle you away in my caravan. 
I have done so, as no one ever thought of searching 
for you in my company. Now you will go down to Ex- 
mouth with Sammy Lee, and I shall again go round the 
country. If my caravan is searched by Rebb and the 
officers of the law nothing will be found, and you will be 
safe/' 

"For how long — for how long?" cried Mavis, clasping 
her hands. 

"Until God sees fit to enable us to punish Rebb, and 
save you," was the tutor's reply, "and everything will 
come right in the end, I am sure." 

The eyes of the girl wandered to Gerald. He sat 
down beside her, and gathered her in his arms. "I am 
sure, also," he whispered. "See how wonderfully things 
have worked for your benefit as it is. I was brought 
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into your life by means of the cylinder to marry and 
cherish you, in spite of Rebb's cruel device of keeping 
you ignorant, so that you should not be able to com- 
municate with the outside world. Then Arnold, by 
God's mercy, has been enabled to snatch you from the 
very jaws of your enemies. These things point to joy 
coming out of sorrow. Go down, my dear, to Exmouth 
with Sammy Lee. I dare not come with you, nor can 
Schaibar, as we will both be suspected by Rebb, and 
must prove — as we can — that we have nothing to do with 
your flight. Lee will arrange for you to be taken round 
by water to London, and there I shall meet you to ar- 
range for your safety." 

"Would it not be better that she should go abroad?" 
asked Arnold. 

"No. I can arrange for Mavis to be concealed in a 
way which Rebb will not suspect. If she goes abroad 
she may be extradited, should Rebb — as he might — dis- 
cover her whereabouts. But he will never look for my 
darling where I will place her." 

"So long as I am with you, Gerald, I care nothing," 
said Mavis, shivering and drawing closer to him, "but, 
oh, how can I go round to London by myself — I who 
have never been beyond my prison walls ?" 

"Sammy Lee will see to that, darling. You must be 
brave. And remember that I meet you at the end of 
your journey. Promise to be brave." 

"Yes, yes; I promise," said Mavis, flushing, "but it 
is all very terrible to think that this is the world." 

"This is Rebb's world," said Haskins tenderly, "but 
not the world of joy and peace and love in which you will 
dwell when we are married." 

"Married? Oh, Gerald 1" 
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"Yes/* He kissed her now flushed cheek. "But tell 
me, Mavis, who killed that poor Bellaria ?" 

Mavis shivered again, although the cabin was warm. 
"I do not know," she said faintly. "Bellaria came back 
from London very terrified." 

"I can guess why," murmured Gerald, thinking of the 
coral hand. 

"She said that she might be killed, and made Geary 
give her that yellow-handled knife so that she might pro- 
tect herself." 

"Ah ! So Rebb's story so far is true. Go on, dear." 
"Bellaria never went out at night, as you know, but 

a day or two ago she received a letter, and said it would 

save her." 

"Did you see the letter ?" 

"No. She did not show it to me. But last night 
I thought I heard a cry about midnight. I went to 
Bellaria's room and found her gone. I was afraid and 
ran downstairs, to find the door open, and also the big 
gates. Then I saw her dead, and cried out. Schaibar 
came and " 

"You know the rest," interposed Arnold, addressing 
Gerald. "I lighted a match and saw that Bellaria was 
dead ; then took Mavis away. Don't question her further. 
She cannot bear it." 

Gerald nodded, and soothed the girl, who was much 
terrified. "But we must find that letter," he remarked; 
"I am sure it has to do with the crime. Did you see any- 
one about, Mr. Arnold?" 

"No; I saw no one." 

"Nor did I," sobbed Mavis. 

"Hush, dearest, do not weep; you are safe with me. 
Arnold, who do you think killed Bellaria Dondi ?" 
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"Major Rebb." 

"Not Geary ?" 

"Major Rebb," repeated the tutor quietly, "to secure 
the income. He has — as you say — ^sold his soul for six 
thousand a year." 



CHAPTER XVII. 



"as in a looking-glass." 



The next afternoon Gerald was in London. AH the way 
up in the train he had reflected upon the extraordinary 
events which had transferred Mavis from the keeping of 
Major Rebb to his own. In spite of surrounding dangers 
— and these were great — he was not at all downcast. 
Mavis had been protected so far, and he made sure that 
she would be protected to the end, which in this case 
meant marriage with him. The Major would never be- 
lieve that Haskins had anything to do with the girl's 
flight, though he certainly might suspect Arnold. But if 
Arnold were traced to Exeter, where he intended to 
stay, to avert suspicion, nothing could be learned likely 
to incriminate him. Mavis had already gone down to 
Exmouth in Sammy Lee's barge, and that faithful fellow 
swore that he could procure her a passage to the Thames 
in a coaster owned by a comrade in whom he could im- 
plicitly trust. 

Things were therefore right so far, and Gerald's spirits 
were high. He had every reason to feel happy. Mavis 
was deeply in love with him, and once Major Rebb was 
circumvented— as it appeared he would be — ^there would 
be no one else to interfere with the progress of his suit. 
Before the end of the year Gerald hoped that he would 
be able to introduce his beautiful bride, to ^\\% Vss^^^'^ 
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friends, and place her in a position warranted by her 
wealth. It would not have been human if Haskins had 
not remembered that Mavis was an heiress, but, in justice 
to him, it must be admitted that his love was for the 
girl, and not for her money — welcome as it was to a 
young man who liked the pleasant things of this life. 
Gerald would have been contented to take Mavis with- 
out a sixpence; nevertheless, it was not disagreeable to 
find that she was bringing six thousand a year along 
with her. 

Also Grcrald was human enough to desire a certain 
amount of revenge on Major Rebb for his behavior. 
Rebb certainly should be punished for the infamous way 
in which he had treated the girl. Hitherto everything 
had gone as he desired, but with the finding of the cylin- 
der came the change in Rebb's fortunes. Now he had a 
determined young man to deal with, who would be less 
easy to manage than an unsophisticated girl. Haskins 
chuckled as he thought how angry Rebb would be when 
Mavis, free from the slur on her sanity, and from the 
wicked charge which he was striving to fasten on her, 
came forth boldly to face the world. Then the luxuri- 
ous Major, as Mrs. Geary prophesied, reduced to his five 
or six hundred a year, would no longer be able to in- 
dulge in motor cars, or in such-like luxuries. 

When Haskins next evening went to Bloomsbury to see 
Mrs. Pelham Odin he felt very satisfied. Mavis was on 
her way to London, and would arrive at Gravesend in 
two days; her pursuers had been thrown off the track, 
and a bombshell with regard to the will was being pre- 
pared by Tod Macandrew. Gerald had not seen him yet, 
but he expected to meet him at the flat of the old actress, 
and then could arrange for certain steps to be taken in 
the interests of Mavis. All things considered, every- 
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thing was going excellently, and Gerald entered into 
the presence of Mrs. Pelham Odin with a very cheer- 
ful air. 

That astute lady remarked his beaming face. She was 
as usual reclining on the sofa in an effective attitude, 
waiting until ten o'clock, which was the hour at which 
she usually went to the Belver Theatre to fetch back her 
adopted daughter. She had been reading the evening 
paper, but threw it aside with an air of relief when Has- 
kins was announced. '*I am so glad to see you," said 
Mrs. Pelham Odin, "there is positively nothing in the 
papers. Dear me, Mr. Haskins, you have the air of a 
bridegroom." 

"Nothing in the papers?" echoed Gerald, his bright 
face growing grave. "Do you mean to say that the 
murder is not reported !" And he took up The Globe to 
skim the columns. 

"Murder!" cried Mrs. Pelham Odin, in the low thrill- 
ing tone of Lady Macbeth. "To what dastardly deed 
do you refer?" 

"The woman who watched Mavis Durham has been 
stabbed to the heart, a couple of days ago." 

"Alas! for your comedy," cried the actress, "it has 
changed into a tragedy. What of the girl herself?" 

"She is a fugitive, the police are looking for her." 

Mrs, Pelham Odin screamed melodramatically. "Is she 
accused ?" 

"Yes. And color is lent to the accusation by the 
scandal of Major Rebb, who, as I told you, spread the 
report that she was insane." 

Mrs. Pelham Odin gave a second scream, and flung 
up her hand. "Hold!" she cried, in her deep voice. 
"Do I understand that this unfortunate young woman has 
given way to her mania and has murdered " 
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"No one. I tell you she is not insane/' snapped Has- 
kins tartly. 

"But the corpse? Account for the corpse." 

"I can't, unless Rebb himself murdered the woman, so 
as to get Mavis placed in an asylum, and so be free to 
enjoy her money." 

Mrs. Pelham Odin rose and walked to and fro with a 
nervous shudder, less feigned than real, although theat- 
rical instinct made her accentuate it. "I don't love Major 
Rebb," she said, after a pause. "I think I told you that 
before. All the same, he would never, never go so far 
as crime." 

"He has gone as far as that already," retorted Haskins, 
stretching out his long legs and looking gloomily at the 
carpet, "what do you call keeping that girl's money from 
her and shutting her up but criminal?" 

"Still if he had reasons — good reasons?" 

"He had none, either good or bad. Dear Mrs. Pel- 
ham Odin," Gerald rose, and laid his hand on the old 
woman's arm, "hear what I have to say. This is the 
time when you can show yourself my friend by pro- 
tecting one who is dear to me." 

The actress recoiled, powerfully effected and very gen- 
uinely. "I cannot mix myself up in a crime," she fal- 
tered. 

"You will not be doing so, if you substitute Mavis for 
Charity, as you suggested when I was last here." 

"Oh," Mrs. Pelham Odin clasped her pretty, withered 
hands, and stepped back a pace to be more dramatic. 
"Think of the scandal." 

"There will be no scandal." 

"My name will be brought into disrepute. And let 
me tell you, Mr. Haskins, that my name both on and off 
the stage, is above reproach." 
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"I am quite sure of that, else I certainly should not 
ask you to take charge of the woman I hope to make 
my wife." 

"You will marry her still?" 

"Of course, of course," said Haskins impatiently. "I 
love her more than ever. And even if I loved her less, 
I am not the man to desert a woman when she needs help 
so sorely." 

"You are, as I know, very chivalrous." 

"And you are, as I know, the kindest-hearted woman 
in the world." 

"A fool, a fool, I fear, like all kind-hearted women." 

"No. Were you a fool I should not ask you to carry 
out this plot. As it is, Mavis is coming to London, and I 
want you to get Charity married at once, and to place 
Mavis at the Belver Theatre for the dance." 

Mrs. Pelham Odin looked distinctly nervous. Carried 
away by her theatrical instincts, and by admiration for 
Gerald's chivalry, to say nothing of the interest she felt 
in his love affair as a woman much less sentimental would 
have done, she had proposed the plot without thinking 
that she would be taken seriously. Yet here was a 
young man whom she admired actually asking her to 
lend herself to a fantastical mode of concealment such 
as had never, to her knowledge, been seen off the stage. 
Her dramatic instinct impelled her to yield ; but her com- 
mon-sense warned her against mixing herself up in a 
murder committed by a lunatic. 

"Dear boy," she said, genuinely distressed, "it really is 
impossible." 

"You proposed it, Mrs. Pelham Odin," muttered 
Gerald, sorely disappointed, for if this actress did not 
help him, how was he to conceal Mavis from the per- 
secutions of Rebb? 
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'*I did not think that you would take me at my word," 
she faltered, **and after all, Mr. Raskins, Major Rebb 
might find out." 

"I don't think so. I don't see how he could." 

"If he comes to the theatre?" 

"He will see the girl he believes to be Charity, dan- 
cing." 

"But is this Mavis Durham really so like my girl ?" 

"They might be sisters — they might be twins. It would 
take you all your time to find the difference between 
them, Mrs. Pelham Odin." 

"Oh, that is impossible," she retorted sharply. 

"No. When you see Mavis " 

"I am not going to see Mavis." 

Gerald rose — he had thrown himself down when she 
so persistently refused. "In that case I must apologize 
for taking up your time, and see in what other way I 
can save this innocent girl." 

"You are sure that she is innocent?" 

"As sure as I am that you are a kind woman." 

Mrs. Pelham Odin smiled. "That is very clever of 
you," said she: "you appeal to my weakest side, which 
is vanity. Come sit down again, and tell me all about 
this dreadful murder." 

"Will you assist me, if I do?" 

"At least I won't betray you," rejoined the actress 
evasively, and arranged herself gracefully on the sofa. 
"Begin ; I hang upon your every word." And she cast a 
glance at an imaginary audience to mark the effect of the 
speech. 

Thinking that she might yield, for he had certainly 
aroused her curiosity, Gerald related all that had taken 
place. Mrs. Pelham Odin quite lost her stage airs and 
graces, so taken up was she with the narrative. "So you 
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see that Arnold believes in Mavis' innocence as much 
as I do. And you believe also, Mrs. Pelham Odin. I 
see it in your eyes." 

The actress closed thenx "My eyes tell what my 
tongue would hide," she remarked, in measured tones. 
"Yes, I admit that your story puts the matter in a new 
light. I really think that I must assist this poor young 
creature, who is being persecuted by a cruel world." 

"Bless you for a good woman," muttered Gerald, kiss- 
ing her hand. 

She pulled it away. "Don't make a mistake. I am 
playing to the gallery," she said, with an artificial laugh. 
"If Mavis is proved guiltless and you marry her with 
her income, it will be a great advertisement for me. 
And perhaps," added Mrs. Pelham Odin, with empha- 
sis, "it may bring back to the public in a worthy fashion 
the name of one who was their idol for many, many 
brilliant and successful years. On the other hand if this 
girl really is insane, and guilty " 

"You will have acted in a way which no other woman 
would have done, and your conscience will reward you." 

"I prefer the loaves and fishes," said the actress, smi- 
ling, "moreover, I admit that I am curious to see this 
girl, who — as you say — is so like Charity. Mavis came 
from India?" 

"Yes — according to Major Rebb, who declares that 
her mother died in Bombay, when Mavis was bom." 

"Charity, according to the juggler's wife, who was 
told by the ayah, was bom in Simla." Mrs. Pelham 
Odin frowned, and then waved her hand. "There can 
be no relationship between the two girls." 

"I think that there will be — ^when we learn the truth." 

"Major Rebb will not tell it." 

"Oh yes, he will, when I prove Mavis guiltless and 
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force him to give up the money. Sooner than remain 
in ignorance I shall ask Mavis to bribe him into con- 
fession." 

Mrs. Pelham Odin thought for a few moments, being 

as sharp as a needle to see the pounds, shillings, and 

pence side of things. "Mr. Haskins," she finally re- 

. marked, "this likeness may be a freak of nature — we have 

heard of such things before." 

"Quite so, but so exact a likeness as this is can only 
tome from the two girls being born of the same mother." 

"Well, you seem to be so certain that they are, Mr. 
Haskins, that, for the sake of argument, we will grant 
it. In that case — and presuming that Major Rebb con- 
fesses such is the case — Qiarity certainly ought to have 
half the income." 

"I quite agree with you,"' rejoined the young man 
unhesitatingly, "and I am quite sure that, if we can 
prove the relationship, Mavis — being guided by me — ^will 
be quite ready to hand over three thousand a year to 
Charity. That would only be fair." 

Mrs. Pelham Odin hopped off the sofa, very much ex- 
cited. "Now you talk common-sense, you show me in 
which way my duty lies. I am willing to see this girl." 

"And to help her against her enemies?" 

"Hum!" Mrs. Pelham Odin pressed her fan to her 
lips, "even three thousand a year for Charity might be 
earned too dearly. I can say no more than that Fll see 
her. I am shrewd in reading characters, and I can 
easily tell if Mavis is insane, or deceitful, or blood- 
thirsty." 

Gerald laughed when he thought of his beautiful love. 
"Mavis is none of the three. You will be ashamed of 
your suspicions when you see her angel face." 

"I know that angel face," said Mrs. Pelham Odin 
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dryly, "it is a very useful mask in some cases to cloak 
wicked designs. Well, I am going to the theatre soon. 
Mr. Macandrew is there, and will come back with me 
and Charity." 

"Can I come to supper?" 

"No," said Mrs. Pelham Odin quickly, "you must 
leave the matter in my hands to explain. I like the 
centre of the stage, you know, and all the limelight that 
I can obtain." 

"You will speak to Tod and Charity?" 

"Yes; and will do my best to obtain their consent, 
ril let you know by post what they say ; provided," added 
the actress with emphasis, "that you will not see Mr. 
Macandrew in the meantime." 

"Why not? I want to ask him " 

"One thing at a time. If this plot is to be carried 
through I must have the sole handling of it, so I do not 
wish you and Mr. Macandrew to discuss the matter. If 
they are agreeable to marry and slip away quietly out 
of the kingdom, leaving Mavis to take Charity's place 
at the Belver Theatre, I shall let you know. Then, when 
this girl arrives in London, wire me when you will bring 
her. She must stop here." 

"But the people of the house will see two Charity s," re- 
monstrated Gerald, "and, as an account of the crime will 
be in the papers, Mavis may be given away by some of 
your servants." 

Mrs. Pelham Odin nodded. "True," she said, witH 
her sharp eyes on the carpet, "well, then, you must take 
Mavis to your rooms." 

"Worse and worse : Rebb would hear of it." 

"There is Mr. Macandrew's office, of course. Yes." 
Mrs. Pelham Odin dropped her fan with an air of de- 
cision. "Take Mavis there, closely veiled. I shall bring 
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Charity also veiled. Should we settle to carry through 
this plot, I can arrange for Charity to board some- 
where, and Mavis can come back here as Charity. And 

then Oh, it's all right. I begin to see my way. 

Good-night." 

"Good-night, and thank you. Your kindness will not 
be unrewarded." 

"No," she laughed — "three thousand a year is worth 
working for." 

"I don't believe that you think of that." 

"Not solely, of course. I want to help you and to see 
you happy. Also I am very sorry for this poor girl, 
and Major Rebb is a man I hate. But the three thou- 
sand a year for Charity also forms an element. Mixed 
motives, you understand — ^very mixed. So once more, 
good-night." 

Gerald took his departure very much cheered at having 
brushed away another obstacle from the path which was 
to lead Mavis to the altar. He knew that Mrs. Pelham 
Odin was both a clever and an obstinate woman, and 
although he did not credit her with money-grubbing, yet 
he felt convinced that she would not surrender Charity's 
chance of getting three thousand a year, if she could 
help it, since she would indirectly participate in such good 
fortune. Also Tod, for the same reason, would be anx- 
ious to assist — ^though Tod was not a miser either. On 
the whole, Haskins was very satisfied, and having done 
all that he could do he waited patiently for the arrival of 
the Seamew at Gravesend with Mavis on board. 

The boat was late, as the weather did not prove pro- 
pitious. Gerald went to Gravesend, and walked about 
the streets of that dull seaport in a frenzy of impatience. 
Finally he was undeservedly rewarded, for to the hotel 
where he was stopping — he had given Sammy Lee the 
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address at Exeter — came a lean, bright-eyed captain with 
Mavis in charge. The girl was closely veiled, and plainly 
dressed in some dark material. It would not do for her 
to attract attention, seeing that England was ringing with 
the murder of which she was accused and with her 
strange escape. 

Sammy Lee's mate proved to be a very pleasant little 
man, who confided to Gerald that Sammy had told him 
all and that he did not believe in the guilt of his pas- 
senger for one moment. "She's as pretty as a picture, 
and as true as steel, and as innocent as a dove," said the 
poetical captain, "and if that Rebb beast hurts her, well 
then, ril have him shanghaied on board the Seamezv, 
and do for him." After which, with a nod, he departed. 

The lovers had no time to talk at the hotel, as Gerald 
had wired at once to Tod, and they were expected in 
London. But in the train — ^Haskins secured a first- 
class carriage to themselves — they had a long conversa- 
tion, and learned to know one another even better, if 
that were possible. And in spite of her danger Mavis 
was happy in the company of her adored Fairy Prince. 
As to Gerald, he could only worship her, so gentle and 
innocent and lovely did she seem. 

On arriving in London they drove — ^with Mavis again 
veiled — ^to Tod's Chancery Lane office, and were shown 
into the inner room. Here were Tod and Mrs. Pelham 
Odin, and Charity — also veiled. The two girls looked 
at one another and unveiled as by impulse. Then 

"As in a looking-glass!" cried Mrs. Pelham Odin. 
"Wonderful, marvelous. Here indeed is material for a 
new Comedy of Errors, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

I HE FIRST MARRIAGE. 

Mrs. Pelham Odin might well exclaim. Gerald and 
Tod were silent from sheer amazement, even though the 
first might have expected to see one girl the double of 
the other. In that box of an office, and in the some* 
what dim light that filtered through the dingy window, 
Mavis and Qiarity appeared to be exactly alike. Miss 
Bird was also plainly dressed in a dark frock, so as not 
to attract attention from Tod's clerks, and this, along 
with the thrown-back veils, completed the resemblance. 
The two girls had similar eyes and hair, and complexion 
and cast of face, and even Mrs. Pelham Odin found it 
difficult to distinguish one from the other, long as she 
had known her adopted daughter. 

"It is like a dream," she declared — "Girofia-Girofle in 
real life. Oh, that I were in management again: what 
a chance for a play, a serious play, which has to do 
with twins." 

"WTiat we are engaged in is serious enough," said 
Gerald, sitting down. "My dear Mavis, this is Mrs. 
Pelham Odin, who is going to take charge of you until 
we can prove your innocence." 

Mavis shook hands with the old actress. "And you 
don't believe that I am guilty?" she asked, in a whisper. 

For answer Mrs Pelham Odin embraced and kissed 
her. "My dear," she said amiably, **truth looks out of 
your eyes." 

"Out of my eyes, I think," said Charity. "Mr. Ras- 
kins, this is really amazing. I never thought to find my 
double. It seems uncanny. Tod, you will be marrying 
•Mavis instead of me." 
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"No," said Tod slowly, and looking from one girl to 
the other, "there is a difference." 

"Meaning that Mavis is more charming than I am. 
Thank you." 

"Oh no," broke in Miss Durham, "I am only an ig- 
norant country girl, but you are clever and polished 
and " 

"And quite perfect," ended Charity, kissing Mavis as 
Mrs. Pelham Odin had done, and with the same kind- 
ness, "let us hope that I am, in Tod's eyes. This is Tod, 
Mavis; he is to be my husband." 

"At last," gasped Macandrew sentimentally. 

Gerald displayed impatience. "Had we not better get 
to business ?" he observed. "These girls are so alike that 
I don't want them to be seen together, lest trouble comes 
of it." 

"And trouble will come," said Mrs. Pelham Odin, who 
had not yet got over her amazement. "As Charity says, 
this line-for-line resemblance is uncanny, I hope your 
veils are thick enough, my dears. If anyone saw you 
two together, the wonderful resemblance would certainly 
be commented upon, and might get to Major Rebb's 
ears." 

Charity looked long and earnestly at Mavis. "We 
must be sisters. Can you remember ever having a sis- 
ter. Mavis?" 

"No. Nor did Major Rebb ever say that I had one. 
He brought me, as he said, from Bombay, some time 
after my mother died, and ever since I have been shut 
up in the Pixy's House." 

"I was bom at Simla," said Charity thoughtfully, "at 
least the ayah who sold me to the juggler's wife declared 
that I was. I don't remember anything about it, of 
course. Mother " 
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**Oh, don't ask nie, my dear. I can explain nothing. 
You know what I know, and it is strange that both you 
and Mavis should have been bom in India. That fact, 
and the resemblance, certainly points to some relationship 
between you." 

"They are sisters/* declared Haskins firmly, "in no 
other way can the likeness be accounted for." 

"And yet there is a difference," said Tod, for the second 
time. "It is in the tone of the voice, and in the look 
of the eyes." 

"Quite so," said Charity swiftly. "My voice has been 
trained for the stage* and Mavis' has not. I have been 
brought up in the world and Mavis out of it, which 
fully accounts for the innocence looking out from her 
eyes and the worldly wickedness in mine." 

"My dear," said Mrs. Pelham Odin, displeased, "how 
you rattle on. But I rather agree with you, I must 
say. If Mavis had been brought up as you, and you as 
Mavis, you would simply have changed places. I hope 
that I make myself clear." 

"As clear as the murky darkness of this twin mystery 
can be made clear until Major Rebb confesses. Mean- 
while, and until we can force that man's hand, we had 
better arrange what has to be done." It was Gerald 
who spoke. 

Mrs. Pelham Odin patted Mavis' hand, which she was 
holding in her own very fondly. "I lose one daughter 
to find another," she said cheerily. "Mavis can come 
back with me to my flat, and can wear some dresses 
which Charity has left behind. Then Til teach her to 
dance, and in a couple of days she will be able to replace 
Charity at the Belver." 

"You are quite willing ?" Gerald asked Miss Bird anx- 
iously. 
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"Of course I am/' she answered quickly. "I am quite 
on your side." 

, "Remember that Mavis is accused of being a lunatic 
and a murderess." 

"I know. My mother told me. But I don't believe 
it for one moment. I would as soon think myself ca- 
pable of committing a crime," 

"I say the same," said Mrs. Pelham Odin. "I told 
you, Mr. Haskins, that I would wait until I saw Mavis 
before deciding. Now that I have seen her, I disbelieve 
all that Major Rebb says. And moreover, since the 
likeness is even stronger than you said between these 
two girls, I can promise you that the plot will be carried 
out safely." 

Gerald hesitated. "Will Mavis dare to face the foot- 
lights ?" 

Mavis herself replied, and the brave blood of her 
soldier father flamed in her cheeks as his courage shone 
in her eyes. "I shall dare anything for your sake, 
Gerald," she declared, without faltering. "And Bellaria 
has taught me to dance — poor Bellaria!" she ended 
sadly. 

"It will be all right," said Mrs. Pelham Odin, who had 
been watching the girl critically. "It is a risk, of 
course, but as there is only one dance, and the child 
has courage, I do not think she will experience stage 
fright. I can teach her the dance." 

"No," interposed Charity quickly. "Let me do that. 
Mavis can come veiled to my lodgings, which are now 
at Kensington, and I can show her all the steps and 
tricks and manner necessary. I swear that when she 
is dressed as I was in The Moon-Fay, and dances as I 
shall teach her, no one will be a bit the wiser. And my 
engagement ends in a week or so ; and it will tvot V«. 
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necessary for her to continue to appear/' 

Mrs. Pelham Odin nodded. "You must keep your- 
self quiet, Charity. No one must see you at Kensington. 
I can trust my old dresser, with whom I placed you 
there. To-night and to-morrow night you can go to 
the theatre, as usual. On the third night Mavis can 
appear." 

"And I shall see after Charity meanwhile," said Tod 
eagerly; "in five days we can get married, and I have 
bought a special license, so that no banns need be put 
up. Then we can go abroad." 

"But, Tod," said Gerald, somewhat dismayed, although 
he might have expected this course of conduct, "I want 
you to help me." 

"I shall do so when I return, in a month," said Tod 
quickly. "It is as well, since Mavis is to play the part 
of Charity, that my wife should be out of the kingdom. 
I shall leave her abroad when I return, and then we can 
try and put things straight. They are crooked enough 



now." 
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'Do you agree to this?" Gerald asked Charity once 
more. 

"Of course," she answered promptly, "and I shall send 
Tod back from Switzerland before the end of our honey- 
moon. The sooner these affairs are settled the better. 
I wish you and Mavis to be happy, and also I want to 
know about my parentage. I am tired of being Charitv 
Bird." 

"You will soon be Charity Macandrew," whispered 
Tod tenderly. 

"Oh yes — but I wish to know if I am Charitv Dur- 
ham." 

"I am sure you are, and my sister," said Mavis, taking 
the other girl's hand, "and Gerald and T have been talk- 
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lUg. If I get this six thousand a year, you shall have 
half." 

"Oh no," cried Charity, half delighted and half doubt- 
ful. 

"Oh yes— even though you may not prove to be my 
siter." 

Gerald shrugged his shoulders. "There's no more to 
be said," he remarked, "save that I am certain my sur- 
mise is correct. Well, Mrs. Pelham Odin, will you take 
Mavis to your flat?" 

"Yes." The old lady rose, and with her own hands 
drew down Mavis' veil. "We had better go at once, 
seeing that we all now understand what is to be done. 
Charity?" 

That young lady had already arranged her veil. "Tod 
is taking me back to Kensington," she said, "and will call 
for me to-night at the theatre. I shall say that you are 
indisposed, mother." 

"Quite so," rejoined the actress, "but pray tell as few 
lies as possible, and do behave yourself with Mr. Macan- 
drew." 

"We'll be as good as gold," said Tod piously. "By 
the way, Gerald, one moment. My clerk went to watch 
Mrs. Crosbie and her mother at Bognor." 

"Well, and what happened ?" 

"Neither Mrs. Berch nor Mrs. Crosbie are there. They 
have not been near the place/' 

"Now, what does that mean. She certainly said that 
she was going." 

"I suppose she changed her mind in a feminine way," 
rejoined Tod, and the symposium broke up, having ar- 
ranged all necessary plans for the immediate future. 

For the next day or two Gerald was extremely anx- 
ious, as may be guessed. The daily papers were filled 
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witli accounts of the Lecgarth murder, and with details 
respecting the search which was being made for Mavis 
Durham. The inquest had taken place, and the jury — as 
was natural, considering what Major Rebb declared — 
brought in a verdict of wilful murder against the girl. 
No one entertained a shadow of doubt as regarded her 
guilt, and Haskins was glad, for once, that Mavis had 
not been taught to read, since she could not worry her- 
self over what the newspapers said. Rebb, at the in- 
quest, had been severely reprehended for not having shut 
up his ward in a public asylum: but nothing came out 
about the income belonging to her which he enjoyed. 
It was the prevailing impression that Rebb had taken 
charge of his brother officer's little girl out of sheer kind- 
ness of heart, and many of the journals praised his 
philanthropy. Gerald could imagine Rebb's grim smile 
on reading about the undeserved honors thrust upon 
him. 

And the young man was also anxious about Mavis' ap- 
pearance at the Belver Theatre, since she had been shut 
up all her life, and might be terrified out of her wits when 
facing an audience. If she did fail, Mrs. Pelham Odin 
intended to announce that her daughter was ill, and so 
gloss the matter over. But neither the actress or the 
lover need have been afraid. Mavis knew what was 
expected of her : knew what was at stake, and heartened 
by her love for Gerald, as well as by her desire for 
safety, she behaved like a heroine. In a wonderfully 
short space of time she picked up the dance, having been 
already taught how to use her hands and feet by the un- 
fortunate Bellaria. Moreover the girl was a bom dancer, 
and likewise suggested improvements which delighted 
both Charity and her adopted mother. Indeed the latter 
lamented loudly that Mavis was to marry Gerald, instead 
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of appearing on the stage, as out of such promising ma- 
terial she said that a wonderful actress could be made. 
Dancing was only one way in which Mavis could ex- 
press herself: but with instruction and experience — as 
Mrs. Pelham Odin averred — she could attain to a high 
position on the English stage. "And we need new tal- 
ent," wailed Mrs. Pelham Odin, "half the actresses who 
are on the boards should be off them." 

One result of Mavis' improvements in the Moon-Fay 
dance was that Mrs. Pelham Odin, being an old friend 
of the Belver manager, induced him to give Mavis a 
rehearsal. Of course he thought that the demure young 
lady who appeared was the Charity Bird he knew, and 
that she merely wanted to alter the dance a trifle. As 
the ballet was nearly at an end he scarcely deemed it 
necessary to grant Mrs. Pelham Odin's request, but in 
the end she got her own way, and Mavis was fortunate 
enough to have a trial trip. This assisted her greatly, 
as it enabled her to face a small audience before behold- 
ing the greater one. The manager was delighted with 
the improvements, and hinted to Mrs. Pelham Odin, as 
he had hinted before, that he was anxious to re-engage 
Miss Charity Bird for the new ballet. 

"No," said Mrs. Pelham Odin, privately lamenting the 
necessity of declining exceptionally good terms, "in a 
couple of weeks or so, when the run of The Moon-Fay 
is over, my daughter and myself are going to Southend 
for a rest." 

"Miss Bird is not going to marry that Macandrew 
fellow, I hope?" remarked the manager, who had heard 
rumors. "She will be a loss to the stage." 

"Nothing has been arranged as yet," replied the actress 
evasively, and the matter dropped. 

"VVhen the night came for Mavis* appearance, CVv\\^^ 
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did a r^sh thing, in which she induced Tod to support 
her, although both Mrs. Pelham Odin and Gerald would 
have been seriously annoyed had they known. This was 
nothing less than to make Tod take her— closely veiled — 
to the gallery of the Belver Theatre to see her double, 
dance. Tod remonstrated, but, being very much in love, 
yielded in the long run, and, just before the curtain rose 
on The Moon-Fay, Charity and the lawyer found them- 
selves very comfortably seated among the gods. The 
theatre was crowded as usual, as the ballet was a suc- 
cessful one, and Charity pointed out Gerald and Mrs. 
Pelham Odin in a small box near the stage. 

"I do hope Mavis is not afraid," whispered Charity, 
who was a trifle nervous herself. 

**No," answered Tod, in the same low tones. "I am 
quite certain that she will pull through all right. That 
girl has the heart of a lion." 

And indeed Macandrew's prophecy proved to be a cor- 
rect one. When the curtain drew up on the forest scene, 
in which Charity had figured for so many nights as a 
Moon-Fay, everything went excellently. The wandering 
lover, who was searching for his peasant love, chased 
the moonbeams as usual — these were electric lights — and 
when they gathered into one radiance of ,white, and he 
fell on his knees, invoking the Fairy of the Moon to as- 
sist him in his search, Mavis, arrayed in filmy, vaporous 
robes of snow, stepped calmly on to the stage. She had 
altered the dress a little as she thought Charity's robes 
were a trifle scanty. The wardrobe mistress and the 
manager had remonstrated on the change, and could not 
understand why Miss Charity Bird had altered her mind 
about the dress when the ballet was nearing its end. 
But they never suspected the truth, as Mavis, a bom 
actress, had mimicked Charity's speech and gesture in 
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private life. So she appeared in a kind of Greek dress 
worn long, and sparkling with silver. Her hair was 
crowned with a diadem of crystals, and with her pure 
face uplifted in the glory of the light she looked indeed 
like a spirit. The audience, as did the stage hands and 
the manager, thought still that they saw Charity Bird; 
but all the same they felt, in a puzzled way, that there 
was something different in the girl. What would they 
have said had they known that the Monn-Fay was being 
sought for far and wide, as a lunatic and a murderess. 
But no one dreamed of such a thing, and Gerald would 
not have winced even had Rebb himself been present. 
But the Major was not there, as he had more important 
matters to attend to; and moreover there was no need 
that he should come, seeing that he was ignorant of the 
dancer's identity. 

In the dark scenic forest, and amidst the soft radiance 
of the electric lights. Mavis danced as she had been in- 
structed by Charity, so as to swing in time to the music, 
but also she introduced something of the mystic element 
she had displayed when Gerald had beheld her swaying 
in the grounds of the Pixy's House. She floated across 
the wide stage like a veritable moonbeam, beckoned to 
the lover, bent over him like a fair white angel, and 
finally melted into a mist. This was contrived by gauze 
screens, a clever device, which had been much commented 
upon by the Press. When the Moon-Fay vanished there 
was a burst of applause. Charity always had been ap- 
plauded for her dance, but never had the audience been 
so hearty in showing their appreciation as on this night. 
But Charity was not at all jealous for the attention be- 
stowed upon her double. 

"I must have looked splendid, if I was like that," shq 
whispered to Tod, 
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"Of course you were like that," replied Macandrew, 
"isn*t she your double, dear. Only," he added loyally, 
and what is more, he really believed what he said, "you 
were ever so much better." 

Mrs. Pelham Odin hurried behind the scenes as soon as 
Mavis' dance was at an end, and hurried the girl away 
the moment she completed her change of dress. As this 
was the old actress' usual way of behaving with Charity 
her action caused no comment. Beyond the fact that 
several people behind the scenes remarked that Miss 
Bird had been in unusually good form on this particular 
night no one troubled about the matter. And indeed 
why should they, seeing how they had beheld the ballet 
for more than a hundred nights, and also the dance of 
Charity Bird? 

Gerald was delighted, and there was a very merry 
little supper at Mrs. Pelham Odin's flat that night. 
Mavis again and again asked her lover if she had done 
well, and if he was pleased with her. Gerald could only 
reply with kisses, until Mrs. Pelham Odin merrily de- 
clared that she could not remain in the room if they 
were so affectionate. "And then, child," she added, "we 
must turn this young man out, for to-morrow I have 
to be at Mr. Macandrew's wedding." 

'Cannot I come?" asked Mavis eagerly. 

^Bless me, child, no! Your presence would bring 
about the very complication we are desirous of avoiding. 
Things are going right so far, so do not put them 
wrong." 

So the next day Mavis remained in the flat, quite ac- 
cepted by the servants of the house as Miss Charity 
Bird, while the real ladv who bore that name went with 
Macandrew and Gerald and Mrs. Pelham Odin to a quiet 
country church in Essex, where Tod had elected to get 
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married. Gerald was the best man, and Mrs. Pelham 
Odin gave the bride away in her best theatrical style. 
None of Tod's relatives were present, for obvious rea- 
sons, but as he led his bride down the aisle after the cere- 
mony he grinned to think of Lady Euphemia's wrath did 
she know what had taken place. 

"I hope that I have done right," sighed Mrs. Pelham 
Odin, when looking after the train that bore Tod and 
his bride away. "I think I have." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

SIGNOR VENOSTA. 

Gerald did nothing until the conclusion of the presumed 
Charity Bird's engagement at the Belver Theatre. There 
was no need to do so for the moment, as the scheme to 
hide her had proved entirely successful, and no one 
guessed where to look for the much-wanted Mavis. Mrs. 
Pelham Odin took her to the theatre, waited for her 
there, and escorted her back again, so that Mavis spoke 
very little to the people behind the scenes. Gerald often 
came to supper, and spent much of his time at the Blooms- 
bury flat. He was supposed to be writing a new book, 
but in reality he indulged himself with a holiday, to 
make love to the girl he had so strangely rescued. 

But when the Belver Theatre closed for a time, Mrs. 
Pelham Odin, feeling the want of a change, took Mavis 
to Southend, and there occupied pleasant apartments 
looking out on to the sea. Mavis did not like to be 
parted from her lover, as he could not see her so fre- 
quently; but Mrs. Pelham Odin pointed out that Has- 
kins would have to begin his search for the true mur- 
derer of Bellaria, so that things could be put rights 
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Also, as Mavis was being taught to read and write by 
the old actress, it was just as well that Gerald should not 
come too often, to distract the s(:holar's attention from 
her lessons. So Mrs. Pelham Odin stopped with Mavis 
at the lively seaside town, happy in the company of the 
girl, and happy also to receive glowing letters from Mrs. 
Tod Macandrew, in which she expatiated on her heavenly 
honeymoon. 

Haskins found his time hang rather heavily on his 
hands when Mavis and her new guardian left London. 
He wished to wait for Tod before beginning operations, 
but it would be quite a fortnight until Macandrew re- 
turned, and until then there was nothing to do. Gerald 
tried to write a few chapters of his new book, in vain. 
The thought of Mavis and of her perilous position filled 
his head, so he was obliged to throw aside his literary 
work, until matters were made straight for the girl. 
Having come to this conclusion, he resolved not to wait 
for Tod's arrival, but to work at the case himself. The 
difficulty was how to begin. 

Arnold had stated plainly that he believed Rebb to be 
the guilty person, but of this Gerald could not be sure. 
He was convinced that if Bellaria's life had stood be- 
tween Rebb and the six thousand a year she would have 
been murdered long ago. Moreover, the story of how 
Geary's knife came to be used sounded very plausible, 
and, if Rebb were guilty, Haskins believed that he would 
not have told the police about the weapon, as he had 
done, when the inquest was held. Then, again, Arnold 
did not know the true reason of Bellaria's fear and why 
she had buried herself in that secluded Devonshire vil- 
lage. It struck Gerald that the Tana Society had traced 
Bellaria Dondi to Leegarth, and there she had been slain, 
as she expected. Mrs, Bercb knew of Bellaria's dread 
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of the coral hand, as Gerald had told her about it when 
she called to claim it again. She might have informed 
Venosta, who had bestowed the amulet on Mrs. Crosbie. 
He was undoubtedly an emissary of the Tana Society, 
and probably was the real criminal. 

Arguing in this way, Haskins resolved to call on 
Mrs. Crosbie, and question her mother as to whether 
she had betrayed Bellaria to the burly Italian. Also, 
he was anxious to learn why Signor Venosta had given 
the coral hand to the widow, as it was incredible to think 
that she belonged to such a cut-throat organization. But 
there must be some reason why Mrs. Crosbie should hold 
the trinket which had so sinister a significance, and this 
Gerald made up his mind to see into. Finally, and as a 
third reason for his visit, he desired to know when Rebb 
and Mrs. Crosbie would marry. If Tod were right 
about the widow's impecuniosity — ^and Gerald believed 
that he was — she would not become the Major's wife un- 
less he was certain of his income. And while Mavis 
remained undiscovered Rebb could by no means be cer- 
tain. 

Gerald would have asked Arnold to come to London, 
but he thought it best that he should not be seen in the 
company of Schaibar, as the Major might suspect that 
something was wrong. It was, of course, impossible that 
Rebb could ever trace Mavis, but it was just as well to be 
on the safe side. So Arnold remained in Exeter, tour- 
ing the surrounding country as far as Silbury, Den- 
leigh, and Leegarth, keeping a keen eye on Geary, and 
communicating to Gerald by registered letters all the 
gossip dealing with the case which he could gather. It 
seemed from the little man's epistles that the excitement 
had died down after Bellaria was buried, and a belief 
existed that Mavis, while flying from justice, had fallen 
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into some river and had been drowned. Whether the 
negro or Rebb shared this comfortable belief Haskins 
could not discover. He thought not, else the Major 
might have been still more afraid of losing his illegal 
income. In spite of his denial that Mavis had any rela- 
tives either on the father's or mother's side, it was possi- 
ble that the gallant officer lied. And if relatives ex- 
isted they would certainly claim the money if Mavis was 
supposed to be dead. 

A few days, therefore, after Mavis had departed with 
Mrs. Pelham Odin to Southend, Gerald paid a visit to 
Ladysmith Mansions. Mrs. Crosbie was within, looking 
much the same as usual, and she received him in quite 
a friendly manner. He fancied that the disagreeable topic 
of their last conversation had vanished from her mem- 
ory. But her first words, after greetings, proved that 
this was not the case. 

"I am glad to see you, my dear Gerald," she said, 
languidly pointing to a seat, "but I hope you are not 
going to tell me any more horrors." 

"I was not aware that I had ever told you any," he 
answered, rather annoyed by her tone. 

"Oh yes. All that story of the lunatic, whom you 
wanted me to look after. It was just as well that I did 
not, seeing how mad she is." 

"She is not mad," insisted the young man. "I told 
you that before, and I tell you again, Madge." 

"How often have I said that you are not to call me 
by my Christian name, you silly boy," said Mrs. Crosbie 
irritably. 

"There is no one here." Gerald looked at the cur- 
tains dividing one room from the other. I suppose Mrs. 
Berch is not again lying down with a headache." 

"No. She is out shopping, and will be in $oon, And 
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you needn't look so cross. Neither mother nor I told 
Major Rebb about your weird love affair. Mother over- 
heard, as she said, but held her tongue." 

"Madge " 

"Don't, I tell you. Major Rebb may come in at any 
moment, and I am also expecting Signor Venosta to af- 
ternoon tea. What would either of them say, if they 
heard you address me so familiarly." 

Gerald shrugged his shoulders, and did not argue the 
point. "As you please, Mrs. Crosbie. I was merely 
taking the privilege of our age-long acquaintanceship." 

"Why not friendship?" she inquired, closing her eyes. 

"Friendship, then. When are you to be married?" 

"I can't say ! Michael — that is Major Rebb, you know 
— has not settled anything yet. He's very much upset, 
poor man, over this crazy girl." 

"I don't believe that the girl is crazy!" said Gerald 
decisively. 

"So you said before! Major Rebb told me of his 
interview with you at that Denleigh inn, and h';\v ab- 
surd you were. Now I suppose you will admit that you 
have had a lucky escape?" 

"I admit nothing of the sort!" said Haskins bluntly: 
then added, in a diplomatic manner: "Did I know 
where that poor girl was I would look her up and marry 
her to-morrow." 

"I don't think that lunatic marriages are legal," 
yawned Mrs. Crosbie. "In spite of what you say, the 
girl must be guilty. The jury brought in a verdict of 
wulful murder, and she should be hanged. As it is, ow- 
ing to her insanity, I presume she will be shut up in an 
asylum." 

"Then the Major will be pleased, I expect," said 
Gerald grimly. 
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'*No; he will not. He is very sorry about the affair. 
It has brought his name before the public in a most 
unpleasant manner. Luckily, everyone knows how well 
he behaved in looking after the girl. He got nothing 
for doing it.'' 

Haskins started, and wondered if it would be wise to 
reveal the real terms which existed between Mavis and 
her guardian. If Mrs. Crosbie did not know how Rebb 
earned his income — if it could be called earning — he was 
certainly marrying her under false pretenses. For the 
moment Gerald was inclined to blurt out the truth : but, 
remembering how Mrs. Crosbie had taken his last con- 
fidence, he resolved to hold his tongue about the money 
question, and to let the widow and her admirer adjust 
their own private affairs. 

Meanwhile the widow had gone to the tea-table, 
which had just been set, and was talking, while she 
poured out the tea. "I hope that you have got over your 
infatuation for that girl, Gerald. You will never see 
her again. I expect she is dead; fell into a pit, or a 
river, or something, when she ran away after committing 
murder. Poor thing! it is a lucky business for her that 
she is dead." 

"Mrs. Crosbie," said Gerald, ceremoniously taking a 
cup of tea„ "you will insist that Miss Durham killed her 
nurse. I believe from the bottom of my heart that she 
is innocent." 

"Oh, of course you would, being in love," said Mrs. 
Crosbie, with a shrug, "but, if she is innocent, who la 
guilty? Major Rebb?" 

"No, I do not accuse him." 

"How good of you, my dear Gerald." 

"But," added the young man, with emphasis, "you may 
have an idea as to who killed Bellaria Dondi." 
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A piece of bread and butter fell from Mrs. Crosbie's 
hand, and she turned round with an amazed look. **I? 
In heaven's name, how should I know ?" 

'*Didn't your mother tell you what I said about Bel- 
laria and that coral hand which I found in your cigarette- 
case? 

"Yes. The woman was afraid when she saw it." 
"Do you know why she was afraid?" 
"No; I certainly do not." 
"Could Signor Venosta tell you?" 

Mrs. Crosbie rose, and came forward with a glitter- 
ing light in her eyes not pleasant to look at. "What do 
you mean? Signor Venosta " 

"Gave you the amulet? Mrs. Berch told me as 
much." 

"If he did, what then? Signor Venosta is an old 
friend of mine. So long as Major Rebb does not object, 
I fail to see why you " 

"Oh, I have no objections to offer," interrupted Gerald 
hurriedly. "But Bellaria was afraid of that coral hand, 
which symbolized — now then, Mrs. Crosbie, what did it 
symbolize ?" 

"I don't know," she faltered, and her eyes dropped; 
alter a pause she looked up. "Fll tell you all I know," 
she added, passing her lace handkerchief across her lips. 
"But keep what I say to yourself." 

"Go on. I shall say nothing to the world without your 
permission." 

Mrs. Crosbie reflected. "I was in difficulties over 
money when we last met," she said rapidly. "There was 
an Italian moneylender — a Jew in the city — who held a 
bill of mine, and treated me badly. I did not know what 
to do. When I told Signor Venosta, in despair, since 
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he was always a good friend of mine, he asked me the 
name of the Jew, and all particulars." 

**What is the name of the Jev;?" asked Gerald 
quickly. 

*That has nothing to do with the story. There is no 
need for you to know. This moneylender was an Italian 
Jew, and came from Naples. When Signer Venosta 
heard my tale he detached that coral hand from his 
watch chain, on the very day you found us together, and 
gave it to me, saying, that if I showed it to the Jew 
everything would go well. I put it for safety in my 
cigarette-case, which you carried off. So small an object 
could easily be lost, as you may guess. When I found 
that my case was missing I sent mother at once to you, 
thinking — and rightly — that you had taken it. She 
brought it back." 

'*WeIl, go on. Did you show it to the Jew?'' 

'*Yes. He was desperately afraid, and agreed to what- 
ever terms I chose to make; so you may guess, I in- 
sisted on having favorable ones. That is all, Gerald." 

"Why was the Jew afraid?" 

'*I know no more than I know why Bellaria was 
afraid." 

"Did this Italian Jew from Naples say anything?" 

"No. He turned a dirty yellow, and nearly went on 
his knees. I told him that if he did not give me my way 
that he would get into trouble, and that I had brought 
the sign to show him. He yielded, and after our ma- 
king terms he seemed glad to get rid of me." 

"But you know " 

"I know nothing," she interrupted tartly, and re- 
turned to the tea-table, flaskins wondering if she was 
playing a part. Since she knew so much it seemed to 
him that she must know more. He tried the effect of a 
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surprise. "Ah, the Jew was probably afraid of the Tana." 

This time Mrs. Crosbie dropped the teapot, which clat- 
tered on the tray with a great noise. "The Tana So- 
ciety?" she stammered, very pale. 

"The Tana Society?" said a new and foreign-sounding 
voice at the same time, and Signor Venosta was shown 
into the room as the teapot fell. 

Mrs. Crosbie recovered herself with an effort. "Oh, 
signor, how are you to-day? Last time, Mr. Haskins — 
you know Mr. Haskins — found you with me, now you 
find him with me. How strange !" 

She was talking for the sake of talking, as Gerald 
noted, for her face was livid and her bosom rose and fell 
stormily. The burly Italian, who looked perfectly self- 
controlled and composed, eyed Haskins, who bore his 
gaze without flinching. Neither man took notice of Mrs. 
Crosbie's chatter, and she sank again into her seat before 
the tea-table. "Won't you sit down also, you two ?" she 
tittered nervously. 

"You mentioned the Tana Society," said Venosta, 
turning on the little woman, "and to this young man." 

"Pardon me. I mentioned it first to Mrs. Crosbie," 
said Haskins coolly. 

**What do you know of the Tana Society ?" 

"Very little beyond the fact that it consists of a body 
of men who emerge on occasions from the Den to dis- 
pense that justice which cannot be obtained by law. The 
headquarters of the society is in Naples, and the symbol 
is a coral hand grasping a dagger." 

Signor Venosta might have been hewn out of marble 
for all the surprise he showed at this speech. But he was 
staggered, since Gerald caught the expression of his eyes. 
"May I ask how you know all this, sir?" 

Gerald shrugged. "I see no reason to conceal the fact 
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that by chance 1 carried away Mrs. Crosbie's cigarette- 
case during my last visit. The amulet fell out when I 
opened the case in my rooms for a cigarette/' 

"Quite so/' assented Venosta blandly, **but you 
tliought, no doubt, that it was merely a trinket/' 

**Yes ; such as an old friend — you, for instance, Signor 
V'enosta — might give to Mrs. Crosbie.*' 

*'Ah!'' the Italian turned swiftly on the widow, "you 
have told him/' 

**No, no!" she said vehemently, "only that you gave 
me the trinket, and that I made that Jew moneylender 
do what I wanted by showing it to him. I did not tell 
anything else, .because I know nothing else, save that 
the coral hand has to do with some society called the 
Tana. 

"How do you know that much even?" 

"My mother told me. Mr. Haskins told her." 

"And how do you know ?" demanded Venosta, turning 
toward Gerald. 

"Because Bellaria Dondi,*' the Italian started, "came to 
my rooms just before Mrs. Berch appeared to reclaim 
the cigarette-case. Bellaria was afraid when she saw the 
amulet, and staggered out of the room crying out : Tana ! 
Tana!' I asked a friend what the word meant, and he 
told me it meant a den. Told me also, that he had heard 
of the society by that name in Naples. I guessed then 
from what Bellaria said, and from her terror, that the 
Tana Society wished to kill her." 

Venosta nodded and smiled amiably. "You are a 
clever young gentleman to piece things together so clev- 
erly. Well, I have heard the name of Bellaria Dondi." 

"In connection with this murder?" asked Gerald, "or 
long ago, when she was a singer, and in love with Enrico 
Salviati?" 
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Signer Venosta's brow grew dark, and he frowned 
fiercely. "Bellaria told you much," he said, striving to 
appear calm. 

"Much," assented Gerald easily, and not at all daunted 
by black looks, "but she did not tell me who had struck 
the blow, or who had given the information which led to 
the striking of the blow. She could not; she is dead, 
poor soul." 

Venosta eyed him coldly. "Then, and in spite of the 
verdict which accuses an English young lady of murder, 
you believe the Tana Society murdered Bellaria Dondi." 

"Did justice on her, let us say," remarked Gerald 
quietly ; "that is the euphonious way in which you Italians 
put such things." 

"And you believe that I obtained the news of Bel- 

laria's whereabouts from " His eye wandered to Mrs. 

Crosbie. 

She sprang to her feet indignantly. "It is not true. 
I told you nothing of wh?it my mother said; nothing of 
what she heard from Gerald. Say that I did not tell 
you? How could I, when I knew nothing? Had I 
known of this society, and your connection with it, I 
should not have made use of that coral hand to terrify 
the Jew." 

"I do not say that I am connected with the Tana So- 
ciety, madam." 

"You gave me the trinket." 

"Which was given to me by a member of the society 
for use in emergencies, madam. I gave it to you to aid 
you out of friendship. That is all. He waved his large 
white hand. There is no more to be said." 

"Pardon me," said Gerald quickly, "there is this much 
to be said. How did you come to know of Bellaria's 
hiding-place, if Mrs. Crosbie — '■ — " 
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"Madam here told me nothing," interrupted the 
Italian, silencing the little widow with a gesture. "Bcl- 
laria Dondi was a traitress, who deserved to be killed. 
Nevertheless, she hid herself so successfully that the 
1 ana Society never knew where she was until the pa- 
Dcrs said that she had been found dead in Devonshire." 

"Did not an emissary of the Tana Society kill her?" 
isked Gerald, confounded. 

"No,'' said Venosta gravely. "Heaven punished Bel- 
laria, not the Tana. She is dead — stabbed — ^but I do not 
know who struck the blow.'' 

He looked at Mrs. Crosbie, and at Gerald coldly, 
bowed slightly, and left the room. 



CHAPTER XX. 

A DARK MYSTERY. 

Almost as soon as the Italian went out, Mrs. Berch en- 
tered. Since Gerald had seen her last she had greatly 
aged, and looked more worn and thin than ever in her 
dark gown. Glancing from the young man to her daugh- 
ter, she went to the latter and took her hand. 

"What is the matter, Madge?" she asked, in her stern, 
cold voice, "why has Signor Venosta left, and why are 
you shivering? Gerald," she turned to Haskins, "what 
have you been saying to my daughter?" 

"Nothing," he answered calmly, "but Signor Venosta 
has been saying a great deal to both of us." 

"It is about that coral hand, mother," cried Mrs. 
Crosbie feverishly, and clinging to Mrs. Berch. "Signor 
Venosta says that it is the symbol of a society which 
murders, and for that reason the moneylender was afraid. 
I wish I had refused Venosta's assistance," she ended. 
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"Why did you talk of these horrors?" asked Mrs. 
Berch reproachfully, "you know, Gerald, that Madge can- 
not bear such things." 

"I am trying to learn who killed Bellaria, Mrs. Berch, 
and it struck me — since she was afraid of the coral hand 
— ^that you told Madge what I told you, and that this 
being repeated to Venosta, he might have stabbed the 
woman by order of the Tana Society." 

"I don't know anything about the Tana Society." 

"Neither do I ; neither do I," muttered Mrs. Crosbie. 

"And there is no reason why Signor Venosta, who is 
our friend, should kill Major Rebb's servant," went on 
Mrs. Berch steadily. "Everyone knows that she was 
stabbed by that crazy girl." 

"I don't agree with you," replied Gerald coldly, and 
prepared to leave. "However, it is useless arguing. I 
can only apologize to Mrs. Crosbie for having brought 
up so disagreeable a subject. Good-day." 

"No," said the widow, rising and recovering her color 
and nerve, "don't go yet, Gerald. I know that you did 
not mean any harm, and after all, as Signor Venosta has 
nothing to do with the death, it matters very little. Had 
I known when I saw the moneylender what I know now 
I should never have taken that coral hand. But I have 
given it back to Signor Venosta, and he will not mention 
the subject again. Sit down and have another cup of tea." 

"Do," urged Mrs. Berch, the light coming into her 
cold eyes. "I think you owe it to Madge to remove the 
impression of this horror. The whole thing is too fan- 
tastical, with its smybols and secret societies and murders 
in lonely houses. We live in the twentieth century, and 
these things belong to fiction." 

"The last does not," replied Haskins dryly: "Bellaria 
was certainly murdered at the Pixy's House." 
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**And by that crazy girl/' insisted Mrs. Berch. "I hope 
she will be caught and shut up in an asylum. It is not 
safe to let such a creature go at large." 

Haskins defended Mavis no longer, as he was afraid 
that the two women, both keen-eyed and clever, might 
guess his secret knowledge of the girl's whereabouts. 
**Let us change the subject," he said, taking a fresh cup 
of tea from Mrs. Crosbie's hand. "I hope you enjoyed 
yourselves at Bognor?*' 

**0h, very much indeed," said the widow brightly, "and 
we were quite sorry to return to London. But we are 
going abroad soon, to Switzerland." 

Gerald winced. Switzerland was a wide place: yet if 
Mrs. Berch and her daughter went there, it was not im- 
possible but what they might come across the honey- 
mooning path of Mr. and Mrs. Macandrew. In that 
event Major Rebb would certainly learn that Charity 
was married, and therefore guess that Mavis was with 
Mrs. Pelham Odin. However, he showed no signs of his 
fears, but privately resolved to write to Tod. "When are 
you going, Mrs. Crosbie?" 

"I can't say exactly," she answered carelessly, "it all 
depends on Major Rebb. He is coming with mother and 
myself, but has some business to arrange before he can 
leave London. What have you been doing with yourself 
lately, Gerald ? We, as you know, have been at Bognor." 

"Writing as usual." And Haskins plunged into an 
account of his new book, for the sake of talking on a 
safe subject. Yet even as he spoke, his brain was won- 
dering why the widow lied about Bognor. According to 
Tod's clerk the two ladies had not been near that water- 
ing-place : but Mrs. Crosbie spoke as having just returned 
from that very town. Probably, since both were hard up 
• — Mrs. Crosbic in talking of the moneylender had con- 
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fessed as much — they had been ruralizing in some quiet 
and cheap part of the country. 

For the next twenty minutes the conversation was of a 
light and somewhat frivolous order, and in so congenial 
an atmosphere the widow expanded like a flower. Even 
Mrs. Berch grew more human, and less like a stone 
image. It was quite like old days» when Gerald's mother 
had sat knitjing and listening with a smile on her well- 
remembered face. Mrs. Crosbie evidently recalled the 
past, for when Gerald finally took his departure she ac- 
companied him to the door. 

"What a pleasant quarter of an hour we have had," she 
said, pressing his hand. "We always get on well to- 
gether, Gerald, and mother is so fond of you. I wish 
you had not quarreled with Michael — with Major Rebb, 
that is — for when I am married I want you still to be 
my friend." 

"I am only too willing to continue so : but Rebb doesn't 
like me." 

"How can you expect him to," said Mrs. Crosbie petu- 
lantly, "when you accuse him of shutting up that girl 
unjustly? I do hope you have got over your infatuation 
for her. It would never do for you to marry a mad- 
woman." 

"No," said Gerald, shirking a useless argument, "it 
would never do. Good-day, Madge. I shall see you 
again soon." And he went down the stairs with back- 
ward glances to see Mrs. Crosbie shaking a playful finger 
at him for calling her as usual by her Christian name. 

When in the street Gerald suddenly remembered that 
it would have been as well to get Signor Venosta's ad- 
dress from the widow, as he wanted to gain further 
information concerning the Tana Society. But on second 
thoughts he saw little use in again questioning Venosta. 
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The Italian had plainly denied the murder, and would tell 
him nothing more about the society, which was a secret 
one. Haskins quite believed what Venosta said with re- 
gard to the crime. If Bellaria, judged a traitress by the 
Tana, had been deliberately stabbed, it was improbable 
that Venosta — as the mouthpiece of the cut-throat organi- 
zation — would deny that such justice had been executed. 
Such societies were rather proud than otherwise of their 
vengeance, and did not mind the truth being known, 
since publicity on this score terrified other members who 
might w^ish to break their oaths. The Tana Society there- 
fore was guiltless of Bellaria's death, and the assassin 
would have to be sought for in another quarter. "But 
where can I look ?" Gerald asked himself, and it was not 
until he reached Frederick Street that he decided what 
to do. The decision he came to, was to journey at once 
to Denleigh and interview the negro. Probably Geary 
knew the truth and might be bribed or terrified into tell- 
ing what he knew. To depend upon this semi-civilized 
creature was grasping at a straw, but to whom else could 
he go for information ? Rebb, fighting with his back to 
the wall, would not tell, but Geary, knowing his master's 
secrets, might be persuaded, or kicked, or bought over, 
into speech. 

When Gerald arrived in his rooms he was met with a 
surprise in the shape of Tod Macandrew, looking sun- 
burnt, healthy, and marvelously happy. "Good heavens, 
what are you doing here?'' asked Haskins, amazed. 

"Looking for you," retorted Tod, and shook hands. 
"Charity is so anxious to see Mavis cleared, and you 
married to her, that she made me come back." 

"And where IS Mrs. Macandrew?" 

"At Amsterdam." 

"What is she doing there?' 
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"Waiting for me. She would not stop in Switzerland, 
as it was too far away, so she came to Amsterdam. I 
can run over and see her there whenever I like, until this 
infernal business of the murder is cleared up and I can 
bring her back to England." 

**I am glad she is in Holland," remarked Gerald, and 
told Tod how Mrs. Crosbie and her mother intended to 
go to Switzerland, and of his dread lest they might meet 
Charity. 

Tod nodded. "It is just as well," he answered. "How- 
ever, Charity is all right and snug, so I am at your dis- 
posal. Mavis and Mrs. Pelham Odin are at Southend?" 

"Yes, where Rebb is not likely to look for them. As 
for myself I am going to Devonshire to-morrow to see 
Geary and Arnold." 

"Arnold? Yes, I should like to interview him, and see 
if he has picked up any further information. As to 
Greary ? — do you suspect him ?" 

"Yes and no. According to Rebb, Geary gave the 
knife to Bellaria, and certainly I shot Geary in the right 
arm, so on the night of the murder he was in no condition 
to kill the woman. Geary, I believe, is guiltless; but he 
knows Rebb's secrets, and I wish to force him into telling 
them." 

"Hum," said Tod, nursing his chin. "Do you believe 
that Rebb— 
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I don't know what to believe of Rebb," interrupted 
Gerald quickly. "As I told you, Mr. Arnold thinks that 
Rebb stabbed Bellaria. He may have done so, or he may 
not : at all events I am going down to find out." 

Then Haskins related what he had learned about the 
coral hand, and how Venosta had disclaimed the murder. 
"Which he would not have done. Tod, had the society 
executed vengeance on Bellaria." 
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**But by confessing he would run his neck into a 
noose." , 

"No. He would simply deny having told me, and his 
guilt would be difficult to prove, since both Mrs. Crosbie 
and Mrs. Berch say that they did not tell him about 
Bellaria's terror of the amulet. Moreover he would clear 
out of England back to his own country, and could laugh 
at the English law. No, Tod ; I feel certain that Venosta 
and his accursed society are innocent." 

"And you believe that Geary is innocent also? You 
leave only Rebb to be accused. However, I'll come down 
with you and scour the country after a conversation with 
this Arnold. We can then learn what strangers were 
in the neighborhood of Leegarth on the night of the 
murder." 

"What then? No stranger had any reason to murder 
BcUaria?" 

"Well, I don't know. The crime may be the work of 
a tramp. I daresay there were rumors of jewels and 
money and all the rest of it. A tramp might " 

"No," said Gerald very decidedly. "Mavis declares 
that Bellaria received a letter which excited her. I should 
not be surprised to learn that the letter asked her to come 
to the gate at midnight, so that she might meet with her 
death." 

"Ah! Then you think this letter was written by the 
assassin ? If so, Rebb is guiltless. He would not commit 
himself to making an appointment in writing, when he 
could have met Bellaria easily without doing so. Where 
is this letter?" 

"I don't know. Mavis says that Bellaria had it on her 
person: but it could not have been found, else it would 
have been produced at the inquest I know, from reading 
the papers, that it was not." 
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"Hum," said Tod again. "Well, let us go down to 
Devonshire and then we can look into things." 

"It is very good of you to cut short your honeymoon 
to help me," said Gerald, patting Macandrew on the 
back. 

"It is very good of me, indeed," assented Tod readily, 
"and I wouldn't have done it for another living soul. 
Come now take me out to dinner at the Troc, and amuse 
me with the best play in London." 

Haskins laughed, and did all that was desired, as it 
was just as well to keep Tod from fretting after the wife 
he had left at Amsterdam. But Macandrew did not do 
things by half: having come over to help his friend, he 
did not keep reminding him of the sacrifice he had made. 
Tod ate an excellent dinner, and laughed at a musical 
comedy, and went to sleep in Gerald's extra bedroom, 
after a smoke and a glass of whisky slightly diluted with 
water. Macandrew, as became a native of Scotland, 
liked his drink strong. 

Next morning the two friends went down to the west 
of England in very good spirits. At Exeter Tod alighted 
to see Arnold — having obtained the Monmouth Hotel 
address from Gerald — ^and the other amateur detective 
proceeded to Silbury, where as usual he put up at the 
Prince's Head. Mrs. Jennings was pleased to see him, 
but could tell him very little about the murder likely to 
throw any light on its darkness. It seemed to Gerald 
that she took very little interest in the matter. 

"That crazy girl can't be found," she told her guest, 
"so I expect, poor soul, she has been drowned — ^that is 
the general opinion, sir. As that is the case, and Miss 
Bellaria is buried in Leegarth graveyard, there is no more 
to be said." 

"What of the Pixy's House ?" 
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"Major Rebb has shut it up— in a way, that is. For 
that mad girl's rooms were beautifully furnished. I saw 
them myself," added Mrs. Jennings breathlessly, "when I 
went over after the inquest, to Leegarth. But Major 
Rebb has been living in those rooms, with his man " 

"Geary ?" 

"No, sir. Geary is still the landlord of the Devon 
Maid. He was fiddling with a pistol and hurt himself: 
but he is all right now. Major Rebb brought his own 
man from town, who cooks and looks after the place. 
I expect the Major likes better to live in the Pixy's 
House than in the hotel at Denleigh. I would not live 
in that wicked house myself," ended Mrs. Jennings, with 
a shudder. "I shbuld be afraid of Miss Bellaria's ghost.*' 

"Is Major Rebb there now ?" asked Gerald quickly. 

"He comes again to-morrow or the next day, I believe," 
answered the landlady, who knew all the gossip of the 
neighborhood, "and they say that he intends to repair the 
house against his marriage with a London lady." 

Haskins nodded, and took his way over the hills to 
Denleigh. It was apparent that Rebb really believed 
Mavis to be drowned, according to common report, and, 
since no one was likely to question his right to the in- 
come or the house, he intended to reap as a married man 
the fruit of his villainy. It seemed strange to Gerald 
that Mavis should not have any relative who would dis- 
pute the will, but he knew how often old families dwindle 
down to a single person. In this case, he believed that 
there were two twigs still sprouting from the Durham 
family tree, in the persons of the twin girls. 

On crossing the bridge, in Denleigh valley, Haskins 
saw Geary lounging at his door, looking big and black 
and sullen and dangerous. However, a white man was 
not to be intimidated by a barbarous animal like this, so 
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Gerald walked up to him coolly, and wished him good- 
day. Geary grew green under his black skin, and glared 
like a wild beast, his hands working convulsively. At 
his back, in the passage, could be seen the scared face of 
Mrs. Geary. She evidently dreaded what Haskins* 
errand might be, since she must have known of her 
husband's footpad attack. 

"What might you be doing here, sah?" asked Geary, 
rolling his eyes. 

"Taking a stroll, Geary — simply taking a stroll. How 
is your arm?" 

The negro glared and took a step forward, his hand 
slipping round to the back. Haskins moved aside and 
gripped the revolver which he had taken the precaution 
to bring with him. Mr. Geary's knife was too dangerous 
a weapon to be met with mere fists. "I am quite ready," 
said the white man coolly: "you bring out that knife 
and I shoot." 

"Dat would be murder, sah," whimpered Geary, read- 
ing danger in Haskins' steady eye: but he withdrew his 
hand from his back all the same. "You nearly murdered 
me afore, sah." 

"I winged you as a murderous dog," said Gerald 
sharply, "and you quite deserve to be shot. Are you not 
afraid lest I should bring you into court for attacking 
me? You would get a long term of imprisonment, 
Adonis. We don't allow these sort of things in England." 

"You do what you like, sah. Major Rebb, him look 
after me." 

"I don't think Major Rebb will interfere," said Gerald 
carelessly. 

Geary showed his white teeth significantly. "Dat massa 
ob mine will see dat all is safe wid me, sah, until he die. 

"Ah, that means you can force him to protect you. 
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**1 say noting, sail." 

"Strange — for you were always garrulous. Where is 
your amiable smile, Mr. Geary, and your polite manners? 
I always knew you to be a murderous hound. But you 
might have spared poor Bellaria." 

Geary flung up his hands, and looked greener than 
ever. "I did not hab noting to do wid dat woman, sah." 

**Oh, I think so — stand where you are and keep your 
hands in front of you," cried Haskins sharply, "or Fll 
send a bullet through you." 

The negro's eyes rolled, and he looked round for as- 
sistance. But the population of Denleigh were indoors 
partaking of the evening meal, and beyond a few children 
playing far down the stream no one was in sight. "I 
no kill dat Bellaria," he repeated doggedly, but did not 
venture to grip his knife. He had experienced the shoot- 
ing of his opponent before. 

"You liar! You came back here, and, after having 
had your arm bound up, you went to the Pixy's House.** 

This chance shot of Haskins' hit the mark. "No, sah ; 
no sah," gasped the big man, but his knees knocked to- 
gether. 

"You did," cried Haskins, following up his advantage, 
"and Major Rebb went also." 

"It's one big lie, sah. No ! No, doan' shoot, sah," and 
with a scream he backed into the house to shut the door, 
but could not because Mrs. Geary, large and massive, 
blocked the way. 

"See here, Geary," said Haskins, lowering the pistol 
he had raised. "I intend to have you arrested for that 
assault unless you tell me the truth about this crime. 
You are guilty." 

"No, sah ; no, sah," moaned the man again. 
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"Mr. Haskins," said the woman, brushing aside her 
husband and coming out, "my husband has been a bad 
one to me : but he is innocent. Major Rebb went to llie 
Pixy's House on '' 

"Hole dat tongue, you beast," yelled Geary furiously. 



CHAPTER XXL 

MAJOR REBB AT BAY. 

But Mrs. Geary would not be silenced. Her meekness 
seemed to have disappeared, and she faced the negro, as 
bold as any Amazon. "I shall not hold my tongue, 
Adonis," she said, drawing a deep breath, "the time has 
gone by when you could bully me. I have suffered 
enough at your hands, and a fool I was to marry a black 

savage such as you are. You^ " 

How long she would have gone on in that manner it 
is impossible to say, for the pent-up anger of years ap- 
peared to break forth. However, Gerald saw that people 
were coming out of their houses, and sauntering in the 
direction of the inn. Unwilling that too much should 
be made public — for obvious reasons — he pushed his way 
past Mrs. Geary and into the house, commanding the two 
to follow him. They did so — the woman willingly 
enough. But the negro hung back with a snarl and evi- 
dently tried his old tricks on his wife. There was a 
scream as Haskins entered the old sitting-room, which he 
had occupied with Tod, and then the sounds of slapping 
and scuffling and swearing. Gerald flung himself into an 
arm-chair, and looked towards the open door. It was 
filled the next moment by Geary being thrust forward by 
his wife, who had cuffed and thrashed him into a dazed 
silence. She literally flung him into the room, and fol- 
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lowing herself closed and locked the door. Standing 
before this, wrathful and gigantic, she pointed a menacing 
finger at the black man. 

*'I was a fool to marry such a black savage as you 
are," she went on from where she had left off. *'You 
have been a beast and a tyrant and have driven me to 
drink. The drink is in me now, and that is what makes 
me so bold." 

"Wait till the drink is out of you," breathed Geary, 
trying to assert himself, and flashed an angry look in her 
direction. Formerly that look had cowed the woman, but 
now she simply snapped her fingers in his astonished 
face. 

*'It won't do, Adonis, it won't do. The worm has 
turned at last: you have made me desperate. FU have 
no more of these murders and beatings and swearings. I 
am a Baptist myself, and you have nearly ruined my 
soul. But now, you black dog, it is my turn. To-morrow 
I go back to my mother at Barnstaple with my children. 
I can get work to do, and earn money to keep them and 
myself. As for you, stay here with your illgotten money 
for doing Major Rebb's dirty work. I could ruin you; 
but I shall not do that Still, the truth must be told to 
this gentleman." 

"What is that?" asked Gerald, sitting up, and ex- 
pectant of what was coming. He saw the truth in Mrs. 
Geary's fiery eyes. 

"The truth is that Major Rebb murdered Bellaria." 
"It isn't de troofth," muttered Greary, clenching his 
huge fists. 

His wife taunted him. "Ah, you'd like to strike me, 
you animal," she said, in a loud voice. "But do — do. I 
dare you. Never again : oh, never again ! I can die but 
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Ciiee, arid if you use your kjiife, ril use my teeth and my 
hands and my feet to fight you. Better death than more 
of thi^ dog life with you/' 

Her breast rose and fell stormily, and Gerald looked 
at her a& amazed as was her husband. Never tuefwe had 
the mq^ ogress behaved in this fashion, although on 
several occasions she had tried to assert herself. But 
having turned, she left no room for doubt as to what 
she meant. Looking at the transformed woman, who had 
been goaded into revolt, Haskins thought of Balzac's 
remark, which was now excellently illustrated: "There 
is nothing more horrible than the rebellion of a sheep." 

*'Wait ; only wait." 

It was Geary who spoke, but he spoke without con- 
viction, since he felt rather than saw that his rule was 
at an end. It is ever thus with tyrants. They browbeat 
those who are willing to serve them, for many years, and 
the milder the servant the greater burden does the master 
hnpose. Mrs. Geary had labored like a horse, doing 
more than was required of her. Still, the negro had not 
been pleased, and therefore had beaten and kicked his 
beast of burden, never dreaming of any revolt. But 
the measure was filled to the brim: the last straw had 
stiffened the camel's back rather than broken it ; and Mrs. 
Geary had risen to assert the right of a human being. 
Adonis blustered and threatened, but he knew that never 
again would his wife submit to his domination. 

"With your domestic affairs I have no need to meddle/' 
said Gerald, raising his hand to stop Mrs. Geary's speech 
and her husband's growling. "I think you are right to 
leave that brute, and if you need money I shall supply 
you with all you wish." 

"Thank you, sir," said Mrs. Geary, dropping a curtsey ; 
and glared at her husband. The drink was dying out q£ 
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her, but she still fought, as she was supported by Ras- 
kins' presence. "You hear that, Adonis ?" 

"Ill go to law, sah," growled Geary, "you make my 
wife fight." 

"You shall have more law than you bargain for," said 
Gerald coldly. "I can promise you that. Go on, Mrs. 
Geary, tell your story." 

She placed her big arms akimbo, and spoke steadily. 
"When Geary went after you on that night, sir, I knew 
he was up to some deviltry, since he almost stripped 
himself and used all the oil in the cruet stand to rub 
over himself. I spoke to the Major — that is, I went in 
to speak to him here, and ask what Geary was up to. 
But the Major was gone," 

"Gone?" echoed Gerald. "Then he went immediately 
after I left ?" 

"Not exactly, sir. It was quite an hour after Adonis 
followed you that I came in here. Then Adonis came 
back wounded, and I bound up his arm. He asked if his 
old master was in, and when he heard that the Major had 
gone out he followed." 

"Followed where?" 

"I followed to the Pixy's House," said Adonis hoarsely, 
"you may as well know dat what I know, sah. I hab 
noting to do wid de murder. I went ober de hills for de 
Major, and I found him coming back " 

"At what time was that ?" 

"After midnight," cried Mrs. Geary, "it was two 
o'clock before the Major and Adonis returned." 

"And Bellaria was murdered — according to the medical 
evidence — about midnight," murmured Haskins. "So 
you went to the Pixy's House?" 

"No, sah, I no go dere. I meet de Major coming 
back. He say dat he had gone to see if you, sah, had 
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been visitin' de house, after you went from here. Den 
I tole him dat I tried to kill you, for I hear that you 
wished to make trouble for de Major. De Major berry 
, angry wid me, and we come home. Den, in the morning, 
we hear ob de murder." 

"Didn't the Major tell you that he had found Bellaria 
stabbed ?" 

"No, sah. Him say noting: I ask noting. Dat*s all." 

"If Major Rebb was in the Pixy's House at midnight, 
he either stabbed Bellaria himself, or he knows who 
stabbed her," said Gerald deliberately, and rose. "Is this 
all you have to tell me?" 

"Dat all," growled the man sullenly. "But de Major 
did not kill. Bellaria asked for my big knife, 'cause she 
was feared." 

"Did you know what she feared ?" 

"No, sah. De Major, he know, but he no tell me." 

There was nothing to be done but to wait and see 
Rebb, so as to question him on this unexpected informa- 
tion, which Mrs. Geary had forced her cowed husband to 
give. Haskins slipped a sovereign into the woman's 
hand, and walked to the door. "If you follow me again 
to knife me, Adonis," he remarked, "remember I have 
n revolver." 

The negro pointed to his useless right arm. "I can 
do noting," he said, and his eyes flashed as he added: 
"I should like to." 

Mrs. Geary pushed past her husband. "No, you can 
do nothing with that arm. It has beaten me often 
enough. Geary," she pointed a finger at him, "now I 
leave your house with my children ; this very moment I 
leave. I shall never see you again." 

You have nowhere to go, you fool gal." 

1 can tramp with the children to Lee^-axlVv -axA '^^'^^ 
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a friend of min^ can put me up for the night. I ha^ve 
this sovereign the young gentleman has given me, and 
to-morrow I take the train back to my mother/' 

*1 think you are wise, Mrs. Geary," called back Gerald, 
and began his return journey to Silbiury, leaving the 
negro and his wife to settle their private afEairs as they 
best could. But he felt certain that Mrs. Geary meant 
what she said, and would leave the Devon Maid at once. 
She feared, now that she was more sober,, and Gerald was 
gone, lest she should again succumb to the tyranny of 
the negro. 

The next morning Gerald received a letter from Tod, 
saying that he was going with Arnold to Belldown, a 
village on the hither side of Leegarth, and some ten miles 
distant. Haskins wondered why his friend and the tutor 
should go to such a secluded place. Probably Tod, had 
found some evidence which took him there, for examina- 
tion of the same. But his letter was most unsatisfa,ctory, 
as he gave no hint of what Arnold had e^^plained. Gerald 
felt somewhat in the dark. However, it was useless to 
conjecture. When Macandrew had done what he wanted 
to do at Belldown — whatever that might be — he would 
come to Silbury with Mr. Arnold aifid explain himself. 
Meanwhile Gerald possessed his soul in patience, and 
wished that Rebb would come down to the Pixy's House. 

When he descended to breakfast, and Mrs. Jennings 
entered with her budget of gossip, he learned that Major 
Rebb had driven through Silbury early that morning on 
his way to Leegarth. "He came down by the night 
train I hear, sir," said Mrs. Jennings. 

Haskins was very well satisfied, as this arrival pro- 
vided him with work for the day. Apparently Rebb had 
seen Mrs. Crosbie on the previous day, and had leai:-aed 
what took place from the widow, or her mother. And 
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ft was possible that he had come to the Frederick Street 
chahibers to ask Haskins wh^t he meant by meddling 
with the case. There he would learn that the marplot — 
as he Regarded Haiskins — ^had gone oil to Devonshire, and 
so had come down post-haste by the next train he could 
catch. All this argued a guilty conscience, and Gerald 
took his way to Leegarth later in the morning to have 
it out with his enemy. It occurred to him that Rebb was 
guilty after all. 

The day was not so hot as the previous one had been, 
so Haskins walked to Leegarth. He could have obtained 
a horse, or a bicycle, as on the two former occasions, but 
preferred to use his legs. The country was very beauti- 
ful, and the air most exhilarating, so he enjoyed the 
journey, and arrived at Leegarth without unduly hurry- 
ing himself. When he came in sight of the Pixy's House 
he felt in his nip pocket to make sure that his revolver 
was safe. Riebb was a desperate man, and might make 
an attack after the fashion of Geary; therefore it was 
as well to be on the safe side. Thus ready for any 
emergency, he rang the bell at the big gates, which were 
again closed and bolted. In less time than he expected 
the g^les were thrown open by the mild-faced valet of 
Rebb whom Haskins had last seen in London. 

"My mastef is expecting you, sir," said the valet, 
stepping back to permit the visitor to enter, "in fact, sir, 
he canie down here immediately after you for an inter- 
view. I have been watching at the gates all the morning." 

"How did Major Rebb know that I was in Devon- 
shire?" asked Gerald, and received the expected reply — 
that Rebb had inquired at his Frederick Street rooms. 
While follOwitig the valet Up the narrow path, which 
^VOllhd between saplings and jungly grasses, Gerald 
looked hard at hihi, wondering if this mah, like Geary, 
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knew of Rebb's affairs. But the mild face of the valet 
betrayed nothing. He looked like a sheep, and probably 
was one. Major Rebb did not care for over-clever serv- 
ants. Probably he had learned a lesson when pensioning 
off Geary, who knew far too much. 

The old place looked very beautiful in the warm golden 
light, and Gerald caught a glimpse of the lawn whereon 
Mavis had danced. He sighed to think of what had 
happened since that wonderful night. A gulf had opened 
between the girl and the world which could only be 
bridged by an open confession by Rebb as to the truth 
of the murder. 

But Haskins had very little time to cogitate, for the 
valet led him swiftly through the archway, and into the 
house. He preceded the visitor up a shallow staircase, 
and along a spacious passage on the first floor. On 
knocking at a door, and being bidden to enter, he intro- 
duced Gerald into a large room, with no less than five 
windows looking out on to the tangled avenue and rough 
lawns and riotous shrubberies. This was Mavis' apart- 
ment — ^as Gerald had been told, when he came to see In- 
spector Morgan — and it was luxuriously furnished, so as 
to be a pleasant prison for the unfortunate girl. Bad as 
Rebb was, he had done his best to make Mavis' voluntary 
captivity endurable — that is, it could be called voluntary, 
since the Major had told her that all English girls were 
brought up in seclusion, and she had acquiesced. 

"How are you, Haskins?" said the Major, when his 
man had shut the door and they were alone together in 
the splendid room. *T have been expecting you." 

"So I have been given to understand by your valet," 
replied Gerald coolly, and sat down to take out his pipe, 
"You don't object to my smoking, I presume?" 
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Rebb smiled grimly. "No," he rejoined deliberately, 
you may need soothing before our conversation ends." 
Dear me, that sounds threatening. Are you going to 
murder me, or drop me into an oubliette. If so, I advise 
you to think twice about it. The police at Silbury know 
that I am here. I told a young constable in the High 
Street where I was going." 

*'I don't see why you should do that?" said Rebb 
sharply. 

'*I do," rejoined the young man calmly. **You are a 
dangerous man, Rebb, and you are being driven into a 
corner. However, if you think to silence me by violence, 
you will only get yourself into difficulties." 

"You are afraid," taunted the Major sneeringly. 

"Oh, not at all," retorted Haskins, although his fair 
face flushed a trifle; "there is no question of that. The 
mere fact that I come here alone is enough to prove that 
I do not fear you." He lighted his pipe carefully and 
looked along the stem at his host. "Fire away." 

Rebb sat down in a comfortable chair with his back 
to the window, probably so that Haskins should not read 
his face too easily. He was neatly dressed in a maroon- 
colored smoking-suit, and looked as spic and span as 
though he had just stepped out of a band-box ; but then 
Rebb, being something of a lady-killer, had always been 
attentive to his personal appearance. He suited the room 
very well, as he looked high-bred and bland, and danger- 
ously amiable. 

"What do you wish me to say ?" he asked quietly. 

"That is for you to judge," answered Haskins lazily, 
but very attentive to Rebb's slightest movement. "You 
say that you expected me. Well, I presume that means 
you have something to say." 

"You have called to see mc without an invitation," re- 
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torted Rebb, "so that shows you have a few questions 
to ask me/' 

"You are right — I have. But you are not hospitable, 
Rebb. I am dry after that long walk from Silbury. 
What about beer?" 

**Are you nut afraid of my poisoning you?*' asked tlie 
Major, rising and going to a sideboard. 

**Not at all ; you would like to, so as to silence me for 
ever. Had I come here without anyone knowing my 
whereabouts you would doubtless try to get rid of me in 
some way or another. But the game in this case is not 
worth the candle. The Pixy's House has a bad reputa- 
tion for one murder, Major, and I don't think you would 
care to have another committed either by yourself or 
your tool, Geary." 

"I did not set Geary on to you," snapped Rebb, dis- 
composed by this cool chatter, and returning to the cen- 
tral table with a trav. 

"So I nuderstand. Geary told me so last night." 

"You have seen him ?" 

"Oh yes ; and his wife also. She rather gave you away. 
Major, and I may tell you that she has left her husband, 
having had enough of his brutality. The children, I be- 
lieve, are with her." 

"I don't know what you mean about that woman having- 
given me away," said the Major, tr>ing to control him- 
self, "there is nothing in my life but what will bear 
inspection." 

"Even by the law?" 

"Even by the law. Will you have hock or claret?" 

"Hock, please, and some seltzer. I congratulate you 
on your courageous conscience, Major. Few people, ev6ti 
the best of us, can stand having their secret lives lobktd 
into." 
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R^feb t^aised atohg A j^^kss foahiirig with thie drink, and 
sfrriigfeed his sHblildeb is hie tobk up the claitt jug. 
"Did you come here to preach ^^lAtitiides ?" he asked 
cynifcally. 

Gerald took a long drink, and set down his glass with 
a laugh. "No. I came to ask you where Mavis Durham 
is hiding.'' 

"How should I kriow ? Shte niiy he dead for all I can 
tell. And, indeed,'' added Rebb to himself, "I believe 
she is dead, else she would have been discovered long 
ago. tiave you any idea of her whereabouts ?" 

"If I had would I ask you?" fenced Gerald coolly. 
"I stopped on the night of that poor girl's flight at the 
Prince's Head, as you will find if you ask Mrs. Jennings. 

"I have asked her already, and I know that." 

"Ah! Then you did suspect me 6i having a hand in 
the hiurder." 

"I fancied that you might, since you loved Mavis, and 
AVarited to get h'ei* aWay from here. I hope you are satis- 
fied With yoiii- work." 

"With My Work. What do you mean?" Haskins 
sat up. 

"Simply this, that nothing has gone right since you 
found that infernal cylinder, and pryed into my private 
affairs." Rebb glared. "If it was the old days of duel- 
ing, Haskins. t should call you o\it." 

"I quite believe it. But as dueling days are past you 
will have to silence me in another way." 

''Why should I silence you ?" 

"Becausfei Rebb, I know too much. After I left you 
oil that night at thIe Devon Maid you came here, and — — " 

"I did hcit," interrupted Rebb fiercely. 
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"You came here. Mrs. Geary says so. And I bdieve 
from my soul that you killed Bellaria, and put the blame 
on Mavis to secure her money." 

Rebb started to his feet. "You infernal liar!" And 
he flung his glass at the young man. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

A CONFESSION. 



The glass skimmed past Haskins' head, and smashed 
against the wainscoting. By this time both men were on 
their feet ; Rebb glaring and furious, but Gerald perfectly 
calm. A few drops of the claret had sprinkled his face, 
and he wiped these off quietly. "There is nothing to be 
gained by your losing your temper, Rebb," he remarked. 

"Don't tell me what to do or what not to do," raged 
the Major, striding towards the door, which he locked. 
"You are in my power here." 

Haskins sat down again with a contemptuous laugh. 
"So much so that, if you opened that door to let me out, 
I should refuse to go. Don't be a fool, Rebb. One 
would think you were a melodramatic actor. Do you 
think that I am afraid of you or of a dozen like you? 
Sit down and let us talk quietly over the matter." 

Rebb walked forward, and flung himself into a chair, 
gnawing his moustache, somewhat taken aback by Has- 
kins' aplomb. Usually, when he asserted his undeniably 
strong will, his opponents sat down and obeyed. But the 
Major recognized readily enough that he had a de- 
termined man to deal with, and, moreover, knew that 
he could not get the better of him by treachery, since 
the Silbury police were aware of Haskins' whereabouts. 
The Pixy's House already had an unpleasant reputation. 
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and Rebb did not wish an inexplicable disappearance to 
take place there. He would willingly have got rid of 
this man, who so persistently crossed his path, but the 
risk was too great. And as man to man, Gerald was 
more than able to hold his own. Rebb was no fool, and, 
for the moment, he mentally confessed himself beaten. 

"I ask your pardon for losing my temper," he said, 
wiping his forehead, "but no man can sit quietly and 
hear himself accused of woman murder." 

"Defend yourself then," said Gerald, relighting his 
pipe, which had gone out during the episode. 

'There is no need for me to make a defence," snarled 
the other. 

"I think there is. Geary may hold his tongue, since he 
appears to be devoted to you, but his wife, having left 
her husband, will certainly speak out." 

"What can she say ?" asked Rebb, taking another glass 
of claret. 

"That you went to this place on the night, and about 
the time, of the murder. You went away some time after 
I left, and did not return until two in the morning." 

Major Rebb sat moodily looking at the tips of his 
slippers. He saw well that Gerald was right, and if the 
young man — as he probably would — supported Mrs. 
Geary in making trouble, very unpleasant questions might 
be asked. "Why the devil do you interfere in my busi- 
ness ?" he asked, between his teeth. 

"Because I love Mavis Durham." 

"She IS dead." 

"You can't be sure of that." 

"Then you know !" cried the Major, starting to his feet. 

"Now how should I know anything when you have 
exonerated me from complicity in her flight?" argued 
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Gerald, dexterously skirting the subject. **lf I had rutt 
away with Mavis she would be my wife by this tirtie." 

**And would have passed her honeymoon ih Jjrison?" 
growled Rebb, quite convinced by Gerald's qiiiet tone. 

**I think not. I should have fought for my wife. And 
I intend to search for her and fight for her still." 

"You'll never find her. If she were alive she woiild 
have been captured long ago.'' 

"Ah, it would please you, no doubt, to sec her hanged." 

*'No! on my soul, no!" cried the Major, begirtrting to 
walk to and fro, "I only want to see her hapjiy. She was 
happy here," he added, as Gerald laughed unpleasahtly. 
"She was happy until you came and disturbed her tx>or 
brain." 

'iler very clever brain!" contradicted the young rnati 
acidly. "Pshaw! Major, am I a fool that you should 
talk to me in this way ? Whatever you may state to the 
outside world, for the sake of your illegal income, you 
know perfectly well that Mavis is perfectly sane." 

"She is not! Would she have killed Bellaria if sane?" 

"Oh, you are trying to keep up th^t fiction alsb?" 

"It is not fiction," insisted Rebb, obviously in earnest. 
*'I will admit that the girl's brain was stronger than I 
chose to tell anyone outside this room. All the sanie, I 
believe that, weary of being shut up, she tried to escape 
on that night. Bellaria came to stop her, and Mavis 
then must have stabbed her. Remember, Bellaria had 
Geary's knife." 

"Do you really believe this ?" asked Gerald, quite • 
puzzled. 

"I swear that I do! Come, Haskins, let us talk Jjlaihly, 
since there is no one to hear iis. Don't yoii Believe it 
yourself?" 

"No, I do not ! You, if anyone, killed Bellaria/' 
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"Why should I ^^ 

'^Because you knew that I would take the girl away 
and marry her. To put her presumed insanity beyond 
all doubt you murdered Bellaria, and placed the crime 
on the poor girl's shoulders. In this way, should she be 
found, you secure her income for life, since she cannot 
marry." 

"That would have been a clever thing for me to do," 
said Rebb, in a quiet way, "but I had not the brains to 
conceive such a plot, much less the cleverness to carry 
it out. I might, in a fit of rage, kill a man capable of 
defending himself. I certainly should never raise my 
hand to stab a defenceless woman, whatever provocation 
I might have." 

"You were here about the time of the murder?" said 
Haskins, and he wrinkled his brow in perplexity. Rebb 
spoke very earnestly. 

"I was — since Mrs. Geary has let the cat out the bag 
I may as well confess, and you will see how groundless 
your su^spicions are. It was long after ten o'clock when 
I left the Devon Maid, and I took a lantern with me." 

"Why did you go at all?" 

"To search for your confounded canoe. Geary told 
me about it, and so did Bellaria, who learned where it 
was hidden from Mavis." 

'Yes, I told Mavis. Well?" 

Well, I wanted to find it and break it up, so that you 
should no longer get across the pool and climb the wall. 
I walked over the hills, and lost my way for a time. It 
was close upon twelve o'clock when I got to the pool. 
I searched for the canoe and could not find it. I heard 
a shriek inside the grounds of this house " 

"And you went to see what it was?" 
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**Not at the moment. I knew that Bellaria, being 
always terrified, for reasons you need not know " 

"Pardon me, I know all about the Tana Society." 

Rebb looked astonished, but made no comment, being 
too occupied in exonerating himself. "Then you know 
that she suffered greatly from nerves, and was afraid of 
being discovered and killed. Often she shrieked at night, 
as Mavis told me, and at times, when here late, I heard 
her myself. I therefore merely thought that Bellaria 
was in one of her mad fits and went on searching. About 
one o'clock I climbed the bank and, crossing the stream 
by the bridge to Leegarth, I went to the gate of the 
Pixy's House, wondering if you had dared to come 
there, after seeing me. I found the gates opened and 
Bellaria dead. As I was stooping over the body, Geary 
came running from the house. He said that he had 
followed me to tell about your shooting him in the arm, 
and on finding Bellaria's body he had gone to look for 
Mavis. She had vanished. I searched the house also, 
and could not find her. I therefore came back to Den- 
leigh with Geary, making him promise to say nothing of 
our midnight visit." 

"Why ?" asked Gerald straightly. 

"Why?" echoed the Major, looking surprised, "when 
you were meddling with my affairs? Had you known 
of that visit at the time, you would have denounced me 
to the police, and I should have had great difficulty in 
clearing myself. I held my peace. And I tell you that 
I really believed, as I believe now, that Mavis had 
stabbed Bellaria, so as to get her liberty." 

"Why did you not believe that some emissary of the 
Tana Society had found out Bellaria's hiding place and 
had killed her?" 

"You mean Venosta?" said Rebb hurriedly; "well I 
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own that, after the first shock of surprise, I did suspect 
Venosta, as Mrs. Crosbie had shown me the coral hand, 
and had told me the use she put it to." 

"Did she know about the society?" asked Gerald. "She 
declared that she was ignorant of its existence." 

"So she was. But I knew about the society at Naples 
fifteen or sixteen years ago, when I rescued Bellaria 
from its clutches. No; I don't believe Venosta killed 
BeJlaria, although he would have done so, I am sure, had 
he known where she was hiding. But he did not, and 
who could have told him? Not Mrs. Crosbie — although 
you mentioned Bellaria's name and whereabouts, con- 
found you ! — as Mrs. Crosbie knew nothing of the Tana 
Society. Well, Haskins, you must see now that I am 
innocent." 

"It looks like it, I admit. But everything fitted in so 
well with your plans that I naturally thought you guilty." 

"Then you see that I am not," snapped Rebb, much 
ruffled. "If I were, would I confess my midnight journey 
to you ?" 

"Seeing that Mrs. Geary is' about to malce it pu£lic, 
I think you would have had to in the long run," retorted 
Gerald sharply. 

"She mustn't do that," muttered Rebli, still walking 
and becoming much agitated, for he was beginning to 
realize his danger. 

"She will, now that her husband can no longer ter- 
rorize her. You are in a very awkward position. My 
advice to you — if you are really as innocent as you pre- 
tend to be — is to search out Mavis and hand over her 
income. After all, by the will, you need not account for 
what you have spent up to date, and you have had a 
long run for your money." 

"You say that, because you want the income yourself." 



if 
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**I coukl do with it, and when 1 marry Mavis 1 shall 
certainly insist upon justice being done to her. I would 
take her without a penny, as you well know, but I an> not 
suich a fool as to refuse sbc thousand a year along with 
a pretty, clever wife/' 

''Well then, find Mavis, and we shall see," cried Rebb, 
quite out of temper, and throwing himself into a chair. 

"For you to accuse her when she is found? No, thank 
you. First I want to prove her innocence/' 
Tou will find tliat difficult/' 
'Not with your help, Major/' 

Rebb grew violent. *'Damn you, I say that I believe 
the girl may be innocent, and surely I have exonerated 
myseK/' 

"I may think so, but the public '' 

"The public need never know anything about it. See 
here,. Haskiiis, you love this girl, and you seem to think 
that she is still alive. Good. I make a bargain with you. 
Give me three thousand of this sLx thousand a year be- 
longing to the Durham estate, and you can marry Mavis 
quietly, and take her to America, or the Col(Miies. No 
one will think to find the notorious Mavis Durham in 
Mrs. Gerald Haskins. Thus everything will be settled, 
and I can marry Mrs. Crosbie — as I greatly want to — 
with a quiet heart. What say you ?" 

"I refuse your offer/' said Gerald calmly. "Mavis 
shall have her character cleared, and shall have nothing 
or all of her income." 

Rebb rose and snapped his fingers. "Do your worst," 
he said, trying to suppress his anger. "Find Mavis and 
marry her. But be prepared for me to have her con- 
demned for Bellaria's murder and shut up in an asylum." 

"I hope to prove her innocence," said Haskins quietly. 

"Even if you do," snarled Rebb, becoming reckless 
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when he found himself so beset, "you may lose the 
money." 

"That is impossible: it belongs to Mavis." 

"To the real Mavis." 

Gerald rose, guessing that Rebb referred to the other 
twin. "What do you mean by that, Rebb?" 

"Mavis has a sister. Yes, you may look, but Charity 
Bird is the real Mavis— or at least I can prove it to 
be so." 

"There is a likeness between the girls, I admit," said 
Gerald, pretending ignorance, "but it is ridiculous to 
say that they are sisters." 

"They are twin sisters. Sit down and FU tell you all 
about it. But that you can make so much mischief I 
should not say a word; but when you know the truth, 
for your own sake you may hold your tongue and give 
me half the income." 

Without a word Haskins resumed his seat, marveling 
at thus having been able to force Rebb's hand, without 
revealing his suspicions. The Major hastily swallowed 
another glass of claret, and began to speak in a hurry. 

"I was in a Goorkha regiment in India some twenty- 
five years ago *' 

Gerald interrupted: "I thought you were in a West 
Indian Regiment." 

''Later, later !" said Rebb testily. "Don't interrupt. I 
exchanged to Jamaica a few years later. But in India 
I had a brother officer, who was my greatest friend. His 
name was Julian Durham, and he had six thousand a 
year against my six hundred. He was not very stronor, 
and always said that, as he had no relatives, he would 
make me his heir. Then he married a silly, flirting gin, 
with whom he quarreled, and my hopes were thus dashed 
to the ground." 
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"Did you aid the quarrel?" asked Gerald delicately. 

"Yes/' replied Rebb shamelessly. **The wife stood in 
the way of my getting a fortune from Julian, and I tried 
to part husband and wife. I succeeded; for more than 
a year after the marriage, Mrs. Durham went to Bom- 
bay, with the intention of living apart from her husband." 

"What a scoundrel you are, Rebb," said Haskins, as- 
tonished at the cold-blooded way in which the man 
recounted his villainy. 

The Major laughed harshly. "I only tell this to you, 
and you don't matter," he retorted. "Outside, if you say 
anything, I shall deny all, and who will believe you, 
Ilaskins? However, to continue. We were stationed in 
the far north of India, and I escorted Mrs. Durham to 
Bombay, where she intended to embark for England. 
At Bombay she was taken ill, and died giving birth to 
twins. I didn't want a couple of girls on my hands, as I 
knew that Julian could not live long, so I paid the nurse 
to take one of the children — the eldest, mind you — ^to 
Simla, and to get rid of it somehow. She sold it, I 
believe, to a juggler's wife, and afterwards Mrs. Pelham 
Odin, then on tour, bought the child in Calcutta, to 
bring up. That child is Charity Bird." 

"Can you prove this?" 

"Yes! Be quite certain of that. The ayah and the 
juggler's wife are still alive. Well, then, that disposed 
of one twin. I brought the other back to the north of 
India to her father, and she was christened Mavis. Julian 
was very ill, so made a will in my favor and in favor 
of his child. I was to be her guardian, and to enjoy the 
money until she married. Then I was to hand it over, 
without accounting for what I had spent. In this way 
Julian hoped to satisfy me for his old promise to make 
me his heir, and of course I agreed." 
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"And you said nothing of the other twin ?" 

'*No. Why should I? One brat on my hands was 
enough. Afterwards Julian came home to Brighton and 
died. It was at Brighton that he made his will, as you 
know. I came back from India with Mavis, and, to cut 
off all association with those who knew her and Durham, 
I exchanged into a West India regiment, and took her to 
Jamaica. I sold out fifteen or sixteen years ago, and 
brought the child here, after a tour in Italy. It was in 
Naples that I found Bellaria. She was a singer, and had 
betrayed some man belonging to the Tana Society. I 
don't know the exact story, but she was in danger of 
death, so I took her by stealth to Devonshire and made 
her nurse to Mavis/' 

"And Geary?'' 

"He was my servant in Jamaica. In Devonshire, at 
Barnstaple, he met with his wife, and, as I wanted some- 
one to watch the Pixy's House, I established him at the 
Devon Maid, making him a present of the freehold." 

Gerald rose. "And you paid for it out of Mavis' 
money ?" 

"Of course I did— only you mistake, the money doesn't 
belong to Mavis until she is married." 

"She will be married to me the moment that I can find 
her," said Gerald grimly, stalking to the door. 

"Wait a bit," called out Rebb, "if you marry her 
without promising me the three thousand a year I shall 
prove the identity of Charity, and she will get the lot. 
When she mafries Tod Macandrew — he's in love with 
her, you know — you will get left." 

"You cannot take the money from Mavis. Her name 
is mentioned in the will," said Gerald coolly, and tried 
the door, which was locked. "I say, open this, confound 
you !" 
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Major Rebb flung the key across the room, and Has- 
kins fitted it into the lock. Before he could open the 
door Rebb continued: "Don't be a fool in your own 
interests, Haskins. I shall swear that Charity is Mavis, 
and your beloved will lose all." 

"You can scarcely do that, in the face of the story you 
will have to tell. Mrs. Pelham Odin and the juggler's 
wife and the ayah can prove that Charity is the missing 
twin. And I daresay Mavis' baptismal certificate can 
be found. Her name in the will makes her the heiress." 

"Then Fll tell about Charity and prove her identity," 
cried Rebb, starting furiously to his feet, "and she will 
at least get half." 

"I don't care if she does," retorted Gerald, flinging 
open the door. 

*'But you had better give the money to me, and then 
I'll be silent as to Charity being Durham's daughter." 

"No, Major. I don't care for your crooked ways. Fll 
find Mavis and marry her. Probably she will be quite 
willing to halve the income with her twin. Three thou- 
sand a year will be enough for her and for me. Good- 
day, Major, find some other man who is willing to be- 
come such a blackguard as you are." 

Rebb caught the decanter and slung it across the room. 
It only crashed against the closed door. And when Rebb 
ran forward to pursue the man who flouted him he found 
the door locked on the outside. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
tod's discovery. 



On returning to the Silbury Hotel, Gerald sat down to 
think over the important conversation with Rebb. To all 
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appearances the master was as innocent as the man. 
Nevertheless, according to the Major, Geary had been to 
the Pixy's House on the fatal night, in spite of his denial. 
On the face of it, the negro had no reason to kill Bellaria, 
and Rebb had sworn that the murder was neither com- 
mitted nor prompted by him. If this were so, it appeared 
strange that Rebb should have found Geary, not only in 
the grounds of the Pixy's House, but in the mansion 
itself, when he arrived. Seeing that Geary was thus first 
in the field, it was not improbable that he had caught a 
glimpse of the assassin. Whether he had, and had told 
his master, it was of course impossible to say. But Has- 
kins determined to have another interview with the land- 
lord of the Devon Maid, and force him to disclose the 
whole truth, which he assuredly had not told in his wife's 
presence. 

One important thing Gerald had learned from Rebb, 
and that was the truth of his surmise regarding Charity. 
She was — as he had always supposed — the twin sister 
of Mavis, and Haskins congratulated himself on guessing 
this before Rebb had spoken out. Still, it was just as 
well that rage had made the Major thus candid, and the 
matter was put beyond all doubt. Haskins was pleased 
also by the discovery, as, guided by him, Mavis would be 
quite willing to divide the income, and then Lady Euphe- 
mia would not be angry at Tod's runaway marriage. So 
far everything was right. 

But the mystery of the crime had still to be solved. 
Until it was, Mavis must continue, not only to be an out- 
cast and a fugitive from justice, but must remain unable 
to claim her rights as Julian Durham's heiress. Ap- 
parently Geary and Rebb and Signor Venosta, as an 
emissary of the Tana Society, were all innocent. If so, 
who was the guilty person? Gerald wondered if the 
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letter to which Mavis had referred could be found, as he 
firmly believed that it would afford a clue to the identity 
of the criminal. In his own mind he constructed tl:e 
manner in which the crime had been committed. Bellaria 
had received this mvsterious letter, which for some reason 
overcame her fears sufficiently to make her venture out 
at night. To meet the writer of the letter she had opened 
the gates, and then had been stabbed by her own knife — 
Geary's weapon — which had been wrested from her in a 
hand-to-hand struggle. The wonder was that the struggle 
had not attracted attention. As it was, Rebb swore that 
he had heard only one scream, and that might have been 
uttered by Mavis when she found the dead body of the 
nurse. Bellaria therefore was in all probability slain un- 
awares. 

However, it was useless to build up theories, which 
were all moonshine, so Gerald resolved to wait until Tod 
and Arnold arrived. According to Macandrew's letter, 
they would come to Silbury early the next day, so Gerald 
had a good many hours to himself. He had half a mind 
to see Inspector Morgan, and learn all details concerning 
the inquest, as some possible evidence might have been 
obtained, likely to throw light on the darkness. But Has- 
kins refrained from doing so, as he did not wish to arouse 
Morgan's suspicions and reopen the case. For Mavis' 
sake the quieter he moved in the matter the better it 
would be. Gerald wondered, after hearing Rebb's ac- 
knowledgment of Charity's birth, if he had any idea of 
the scheme by which the girls had been made to change 
places. But, after reflection, he decided that it was im- 
possible, as Mrs. Pelham Odin had managed very clev- 
erly. Also Rebb was unaware that the twin he had got 
rid of was now Mrs. Macandrew, and, since that young 
lady was at Amsterdam, there would be no chance of 
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her being met by Mrs. Berch and her daughter, when 
in Switzerland. 

Bearing in mind what Mrs. Crosbie had told him of 
her projected tour abroad, Gerald was greatly surprised 
when he met the widow and her mother driving up the 
Silbury High Street from the railway station. 

She saw him at once, as he stood thunderstruck on the 
pavement, and beckoned for him to come to the side of 
the landau. 

"You are surprised to see us here," she said, with a 
gay smile. "This is not Switzerland, is it ?" 

"You said nothing about coming down here yesterday," 
he answered. 

"No, because neither I nor my mother had any inten- 
tion of coming. It was this way, Gerald. Michael — 
Major Rebb, you know — came in almost as soon as you 
had left, and we told him all that had taken place." 

"Why did you do that ?" asked Haskins imperatively. 

"Don't bully, Gerald," said Mrs. Crosbie tartly. "I 
told Michael because I have no secrets from Michael, and 
he was very angry that you should have spoken to me 
as you did." 

"I was perfectly polite, permit me to remind you, 
Madge." 

"Don't call me by my Christian name," she said as 
usual, "well then, Michael went away to have an ex- 
planation with you, and later telegraphed to me that you 
had gone to Devonshire and that he intended to follow 
at once. He also asked us to come down that we might 
see the Pixy's House, as we intend to repair it when we 
marry." 

"Do you indeed ?" muttered Haskins ironically. 

"Of course," said Mrs. Crosbie, with an airy flutter of 
her laces, "and I may tell you, Gerald, that I came down 
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the more willingly, since I do not want you and Michael 
to quarrel. That is why we arc here." 

"To see the house, and to prevent a quarrel," said 
Gerald coolly. "I am greatly obliged to you for the 
trouble you have taken, Mrs. Crosbie, but I have already 
seen the Major." 

Mrs. Rerch. who had hitherto kept silence, looked up 
sharply. "Have you had a quarrel?" she demanded 
eagerly. 

**Yes and no. Rebb was slightly difficult to deal with, 
but we now understand one another." 

Mrs. Crosbie asked: 'What about?" 

"About various things," answered Haskins carelessly. 
He was determined not to answer her questions, as he had 
a vague idea that she was not so honestly his friend as 
she pretended to be. 

'*And you parted amiably, I hope?" said Mrs. Berch. 

Haskins laughed as he remembered the parting, and 
how he had locked Rebb in the room. "I think that the 
Major would gladly see me tarred and feathered," he 
said lightly. 

"There !" cried Mrs. Crosbie, with a childish pout. "I 
knew you had quarreled, and I did so wish you to be 
friends. I want you to come to the Pixy's House when 
I marry Michael and see the improvements. I have 
already arranged what to do." 

'Have you been down here before then?" asked Ger- 
ald, astonished. 

*'Yes — over two years ago. Michael asked me down 
when we were first engaged. I saw that poor Bellaria, 
but not Mavis." 

"Why did you not see Mavis?" 

"Because Michael said her mental state was so sad, 
that she might be dangerous. She was shut up on the 
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day I went over the house, and, as I was only there for 
an hour, she knew nothing of my visit. I and mothen 
were stopping in the neighborhood — it was when I was 
learning to. drive a motor, Gerald. I would have taken 
that poor girl out for drives, as I got to know the country 
so thoroughly, but it was too dangerous." 

"Where did you stop?" asked Gerald, still lingering, 
although Mrs. Berch seemed inclined to cut short her 
daughter's chatter. 

"At a village miles away, called Belldown. Why do 
you start ?" 

"A mosquito stung me," answered Haskins readily : but 
his real reason for starting was that Belldown happened 
to be the place where Mr. Arnold and Tod were now 
stationed. "There are heaps of mosquitoes here, Mrs. 
Crosbie. You will be stung." 

"Ah, well, we are only here for a couple of days — at 
the Pixy's House, that is. I merely want to look round, 
and now that the poor mad girl has gone I can explore 
at my leisure. Good-day. I wish I could ask you to 
come over, but Michael might object. So stupid of you 
to quarrel with my future husband, when we are such 
friends." 

She gave the signal to the driver of the landau to move 
on, and both she and her mother bestowed friendly smiles 
on the young man, as he took off his hat. Gerald watched 
the carriage climb up the long street and vanish over 
the crest of the hill. Then he walked back again to the 
hotel, wcndering why Mrs. Crosbie was so anxious to 
retain his friendship when she became Mrs. Rebb. He 
knew that Madge was a flighty woman, although much 
cleverer than she pretended to be, and was sure that she 
had some reason for all this friendliness and chatter. 

However, he had more important things to think about 
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than Mrs. Crosbie's airs and graces, and spent a wakeful 
night building up theories and knocking them down 
again. By dawn he had arrived at the conclusion that 
Geary was the criminal. "I expect," thought Haskins, 
while taking his bath, "that Geary found his hold over 
Rebb was getting lax, so he deliberately killed Bellaria, 
knowing that the Major had gone to the Pixy's House, 
in the hope of getting blackmail by threatening to throw 
the blame of the murder on his master. And by the 
murder he secured to Rebb an income out of which large 
sums could be paid. Yes. I really believe that Geary 
will prove to be the guilty person. But how am I to fix 
the crime on him?" 

This was a hard question to answer, and Gerald waited 
for the arrival of Tod to put it to him, since two heads 
are better than one. The solicitor arrived at midday, 
along with Arnold, having come from Belldown — so they 
explained — by railway. Tod looked anxious, and not so 
healthy as he had done in London, but Haskins put this 
down to the man's unavoidable fretting after his bride. 
Arnold had not changed in the least, and appeared to 
be as tiny and gnome-like as ever. First and foremost 
the two men, being hungry, had dinner, and then Gerald 
conducted them both to the hotel drawing-room — a 
gorgeous apartment, which had been placed at his dis- 
posal by Mrs. Jennings, for an extra pound on the bill. 
Having the apartment to themselves, the three men saw 
that the door was closed, and then sat down to talk. 
Gerald immediately asked the question which had been 
trembling on his tongue from the moment he set eyes on 
his friend. 

"In the first place. Tod," he said impatiently, "what 
took you and Arnold to Belldown?" 

"That is a long story," said Tod leisurely. 
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"Then tell it as shortly as you can." 

"One moment, let us do things in order. First let me 
know your doings here, Jerry." 

"But " began Haskins with irritation. 

Tod cut him short. "See here, Jerry," said he firmly. 
"I am supposed to be your solicitor, and it is my place 
to conduct the business.' I want things done in order. 
First your story and then mine. Both will be extremely 
interesting, I have no doubt." 

Gerald stared. "Why should you think that I have 
anything to tell ?" 

"Well," observed Macandrew jocularly, "a little bird — 
Mrs. Jennings by name — whispered to me that two Lon- 
don ladies had come down on a visit to Major Rebb, who 
is camping — so to speak — at the Pixy's House." 

"Yes. Mrs. Crosbie and her mother. What of that?" 

"I shall tell you when I have heard what you have to 
say about them." 

Arnold uttered a grunt and raked his long beard with 
lean fingers. Haskins looked from one to the other quite 
mystified. "Has what you have to say anything to do 
with those ladies?" 

"A great deal to do with them, Jerry." 

A light broke in on Haskins' clouded brain.. "Mrs. 
Crosbie said that she had stopped at Belldown — that is 
where you ^lave been." 

"Hum," said Tod, glancing at Arnold. "I didn't think 
she would have admitted so much." 

"Tod," Gerald caught his friend's arm, "don't worry 
me with your hints and looks. Has Mrs. Crosbie any- 
thing to do with this crime?" 

"I can't say," rejoined the solicitor stolidly, "and I 
sha'n't speak until you tell me how you got along with 
Rebb." 
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Haskins threw himself back in his chair and made the 
best of a Scotsman's obstinacy. *'I have something very 
important indeed to tell you," he said seriously. "You 
know the likeness between the girls?'' 

Macandrew nodded. "I told Mr. Arnold here all about 
it, and about your idea of the two beings twins." 

"My idea has proved to be correct. They are twins." 

Tod jumped up. scattering his papers, and with his 
red hair almost standing on end. "Do you mean to say 
that Rebb " 

"Yes. Sit down, Toddy, and listen," said Gerald vig- 
orously, and when his legal adviser became quiet he re- 
lated the whole of the conversation with Rebb. 

"Well Fm blessed," muttered Tod, rubbing his head, 
when the narrative was ended, "what a wonderful thing! 
There is something in your intuitions after all, Jerry." 

"I don't think it needed much intuition to guess at a 
possible relationship, seeing how marvelously alike Mavis 
is to Charity. The wonderful part consists in my getting 
Rebb to give himself away." 

"Ah," said Arnold significantly, "the military gentle- 
man is beginning to see that the wheel of fortune is 
turning the wrong way with him." 

"And quite right too," said Tod meditatively. "What 
a scoundrel the man is, to be sure ! Well, Jerry, impor- 
tant as what you have told us is, I am more interested in 
the movements of Mrs. Crosbie and her mother. When 
you tell me about them I can explain what Mr. Arnold 
and myself have discovered at Belldown." 

"There is little to tell about them. Rebb came down 
after me, and they came down after Rebb. He asked 
his future bride here to have a second look at her future 
home." 

"Oh, so she had been here before ?" 
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"Yes — so she says — some time ago. This is her second 
visit." 

"Her third, more like," muttered Arnold, in his beard. 
"We can't be sure of that," said Tod rapidly. 

"For Heaven's sake, tell me what you mean," cried 
Haskins, jumping up in his turn, "my nerves are wearing 
thin with all this suspense." 

"Well then," began Macandrew, shuffling with his 
papers, "it's this way. Mr. Arnold here was going about 
the country in his caravan, selling books, and reached 
Belldown on the same day that Mavis fled." 

"Mavis fled at night." 

"Well, well," cried Macandrew testily, "you know 
what I mean. Arnold was at Belldown on the day of the 
night when Mavis fled and the murder was committed. 
Is that plain enough ?" 

"Yes. Go on, Toddy. Don't be a silly ass." 

"I am your solicitor just now and not your pal," said 
Tod, with great dignity; "well then, while wandering 
about Belldown, Arnold saw two ladies in a motor car. 
One was driving and one was being driven." 

"And they were " 

"Mrs. Berch and her daughter, whom we, Jerry, sup- 
posed to be at Bognor. I never knew that Mrs. Crosbie 
could drive a motor." 

"Oh yes. I taught her a trifle myself, and she is quite 
an expert at the business. She mentioned to-day, when 
I stood by her carriage, how she had motored over every 
inch of the country. But what was she doing down 
hereabouts, when " 

"When she was supposed to be at Bognor? That is 
what I want to ask her, and I am glad that she is on 
the spot." 
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Gerald thought for a few moments. "How did you 
recognize these ladies, Mr. Arnold?" 

** Major Rebb once showed me a colored photograph 
of the lady to whom he was engaged, and I recognized 
Mrs. Crosbie when she passed in her motor. A severe- 
looking old lady in black was with her, and Mr. Macan- 
drew tells me that she is Mrs. Berch, the mother. I may 
tell you that the two ladies wore motor goggles and 
veils." 

"Then how did you recognize them?" asked Gerald 
again. 

"Mrs. Crosbie's veil was up as they passed, and she 
pulled it down when she saw that I was looking earnestly 
at her. The motor was going very slowly at the moment 
because a hay wain was in front blocking the road." 

"I see. Well, what happened ?" 

"The motor went to the inn at Belldown. It was about 
six o'clock, and the two ladies had dinner. They were at 
the inn when I left Belldown in my caravan on the way 
to Leegarth where I hoped to rescue Mavis." 

"Yes ! yes ! yes !" cried Tod, impatient at the slow way 
in which Arnold was speaking, "and late that night — 
about ten o'clock — he passed the motor on the road be- 
tween Belldown and Leegarth. It had broken down, and 
Mrs. Crosbie was tinkering with the machine." 

"I shouldn't think she could mend a broken motor. 
Tod." 

"Oh, I don't expect anything very serious was the 
matter. Probably her driving — she drives furiously, as 
a woman always does — had put the gear out of order. 
However, Arnold passed them and camped some distance 
outside Leegarth, so that the villagers, who knew his 
face, would not recognize him. Then, some time after 
eleven, he saw the motor comin5;:f along, also skirting the 
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village. The two women were in it, and he thought that 
they had lost their way. And then again he fancied 
that Mrs. Crosbie was going to the Devon Maid to see 
Rebb. At all events the motor passed out of sight in the 
darkness. I may tell you that its lamps were not lighted, 
so Mrs. Crosbie ran the risk of police interference. 
Rather foolish, I think, seeing she did not want to be 
seen/' 

"Well! well," said Gerald, after a pause, "and what 
does all this mean ?" 

"Arnold," went on Tod cautiously, "did not attach 
much importance to this motor car business, but when 
he told me I fancied that Mrs. Crosbie had to do with 
the murder." 

"I don't see how " 

"I do. She didn't want to be recognized : she had no 
lamps, so that she could slip along easily, and — as we 
learned at Belldown — she did not return * through the 
village. If she did not come down to murder Bellaria, 
why was she in this neighborhood, and why did she lie 
to you about Bognor?" 

"It's a mare's nest you have found, Tod. Mrs. Crosbie 
has no motive to murder Bellaria, and she certainly 
hasn't the nerve." 

"I'll ask her myself," said Tod, rising. "Come on over 
to Leegarth." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE SECOND MARRIAGE. 

In his anxiety to prove his theory. Tod would then and 
there have taken his friend and Arnold over to the 
Pixy's House. But Gerald, more cool-headed than the 
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impetuous Scotsman, pointed out that he had not suffi- 
cient grounds upon which to accuse the widow. 

"If you ask her to explain her movements on that night 
she will only refuse to gratify your curiosity/' said Has- 
kins positively. 

"The police could make her speak." 

*'The police could not arrest her without a warrant, 
and there is not, to my mind, sufficient evidence to obtain 
a warrant. And certainly the police cannot ask questions 
about anyone's private affairs until some reason can be 
given to show why such questions should be asked." 

*Those ladies said that they were at Bognor, when they 
really intended to come to Devonshire," observed Arnold, 
who seemed to side entirely with Macandrew. 

"It is a woman's privilege to change her mind, Mr. 
Arnold. And I ask you, what possible motive could Mrs. 
Crosbie have had to journey all the way to Devonshire 
to commit an unnecessary murder." 

'^Unnecessary ?" snorted Tod, displeased. "Seeing that 
the murder is ascribed to Mavis, who may thus be shut 
up, to provide Rebb with an income, I cannot see that it 
is unnecessary." 

"Ah, but Mrs. Crosbie did not know that the Major's 
income depended upon the seclusion of Mavis," said Ras- 
kins rapidly. "I did not tell her, as there was no reason 
why I should. And I am quite certain that Rebb himself 
would not explain. If Mrs. Crosbie had known that his 
income was so uncertain she would have refused to 
marry him." 

"Perhaps she will do so now," said Arnold hopefully. 

"No! She has come down to see about the repairs 
to the Pixy's House," answered Gerald, "and Rebb loves 
her too well to let her go. I believe, Tod, that Geary is 
the man who committed the murder." 
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"It sounds plausible enough," grumbled Macandrew, 
''and a case could easily be built up against him. But the 
presence of Mrs. Crosbie on the spot has to be explained." 

Gerald rose and walked up and down the room, think- 
ing. "I tell you what, Tod," he said abruptly. "I am 
getting tired of poking about in the dark. I believe, as 
you do, and Arnold does, that Mavis is entirely innocent. 
Hitherto we have kept her in hiding, so as to prove her 
innocence, since she may be arrested if she is discovered. 
Well then, I think it would be best to let her be arrested." 

Both Arnold and Macandrew jumped up wrathfuUy! 
"What?" they exclaimed, and Tod continued: "What is 
the use of Charity's sacrifice if you intend to hand over 
Mavis to the law ?" 

"Tod/' said Gerald seriously, "as things stand now, 
we are not able to force either Geary or Mrs. Crosbie or 
Rebb to speak. If Mavis is put on her trial they can 
be called as witnesses, and then the truth may come out. 
Also Mavis can be examined by two doctors — I shall in- 
sist upon that — when her sanity will certainly be proved 
beyond all doubt. If she is proved to be sane, then Rebb 
will find himself in Queer Street and will be hard put to 
it to prove his innocence." 

"We could have done all this in the first case," said 
Arnold irritably. 

"No," replied Haskins sharply, "for then we did not 
have the evidence to hand that we have now. Rebb, 
Geary, and Mrs. Crosbie are all implicated, and we may 
also be able to place Venosta in the witness-box. But the 
proof that Mavis is responsible for her acts, and has been 
shut up in the Pixy's House, while Rebb enjoyed her in- 
come, will gain the sympathy of everyone, and will go 
far to show her innocence. I shall support her through- 
out the case." 
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"She is Rebb's ward, and is under twenty-one," said 
Tod crossly ; *'so the Major may not allow you to support 
her." 

"I propose to take her out of the Major's keeping by 
making her my wife forthwith," said Gerald coolly. 

*'But if you do, sir," cried Arnold, much upset, "Mavis 
will be arrested. Indeed I doubt if you will find any 
clergyman who will marry her to you, seeing that she is 
said to be a lunatic." 

**That*s all right,*' rejoined Haskins easily. "I have 
arranged that in my own mind. There is an old college 
chum of my late father's who can see both sides of the 
question, and I can trust him utterly. To-day I am going 
to London to repeat your experience and get a special 
license, Toddy. Our marriages are expensive matters, 
old boy, aren't they?" 

Tod grunted, and kicked the carpet. "When you are 
married, what do vou intend to do?" 

"I shall bring my wife down here within three days, 
and we shall all go over to the Pixy's House. Mrs. 
Crosbie will not have left by that time, as, from the 
quantity of luggage she brought, I fancy she intends to 
remain for a week or so. Then we can confront her 
and Rebb, and, if possible. Tod, I wish you to bring 
Geary on the scene. Thus all the actors in this tragedy 
of real life — as Mrs. Pelham Odin would call it — will be 
together, and we can bring about the fall of the curtain." 

"With Mrs. Gerald Haskins in gaol," said Arnold 
gloomily. "Mavis will be arrested on Rebb's information, 
at once." 

"That is highly probable. But whether Mavis appears 
early or late she will have to stand her trial, seeing that 
she IS accused. Also she will have to be examined as to 
her sanity. But in both these ordeals, I intend to be 
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beside Ker as her husband." There was a pause. "Well ?" 

"It's a forlorn hope," said Macandrew, hesitating, "and 
risky. Still " He looked questioningly at Arnold. 

The little man nodded sadly. "Things are so bad that 
they can scarcely be worse," he remarked, "and certainly, 
as Mr. Haskins thinks, a public trial would force the wit- 
nesses we want into court. Once in the box, and closely 
examined, the truth might come to light. I think Mr. 
Haskins should do as he says, but — it is a risk." 

"Life is all risks," said Gerald cheerfully. "Well, I am 
going to pack up and clear off to London. And you. 
Toddy?" 

"I shall keep my eye on Geary, and, if possible, I shall 
see Mrs. Crosbie, or her mother." 

Gerald nodded, and, matters thus being arranged, he 
went up to London that same afternoon, en route for 
Southend, there to make Mavis his wife. Tod and 
Arnold, left behind, remained at the Prince's Hotel, and 
wandered about the country, even as far as Leegarth. 
They heard that the London ladies were still with the 
Major, but did not catch a glimpse of them. And eyen 
Tod, audacious as he was, shrank from going to the 
Pixy's House and openly accusing the lively widow. 

Tod took occasion to pay a special visit to the Devon 
Maid, and found the hotel in charge of a rough man and 
his slatternly wife. It appeared that since Mrs. Geary's 
disappearance her husband had taken heavily to drink, 
and refused to attend to his business. His uncivilized 
instincts had got the better of him, and he was running 
wild in the neighborhood. Mrs. Geary, now with her 
mother in Barnstaple, refused to return to him, or to sur- 
render her children, and Adonis talked loudly of forcing 
her stubborn will by law. But, as yet, he had not done 
anything, perhaps because he was in danger of the la^ii. 
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himself. Tod learned as much from Inspector Morgan, 
whom he met in the Silbury High Street on the third 
day after Gerald's departure in search of a wife. 

In the course of an idle conversation about this, that, 
and the other thing — for Macandrew, during his holiday 
at the Devon Maid, had learned to know Morgan inti-^ 
mately — the name of the negro was mentioned, imd the 
inspector uttered a grunt. 

**He's a black scoundrel, that," he remarked. 

"Why?" asked Tod, pricking up his ears. "I always 
understood that Geary was a meritorious inhabitant of 
Denleigh. He certainly conducted the Devon Maid well, 
as I stopped there myself. You know that?" 

Morgan nodded. "Things have changed since you and 
Mr. Haskins were there, sir," he said slowly. "It was 
Mrs. Geary who kept the inn respectable, and a miserable 
life she had with that sooty blackguard. But she got 
fed up with his brutality, and went back to her mother 
in Barnstaple. Since then the inn has gone from bad to 
worse, and Geary is drinking." 

"I heard something of this," observed Tod. "Why 
don't you pull him up?" 

"I am going to," said Morgan grimly. "I have rny 
eye on him. He is nearly always drunk, and frightens 
children and insults women and threatens men. Sooner 
or later he will be locked up. And the strength the man 
has! Why, do you know, Mr. Macandrew, that he 
knocked down the river wall of the Pixy's House — ^that 
portion overhanging the pool. I wanted to run him in 
for that, but Major Rebb will not prosecute, for some 
reason." 

"He has a sneaking regard for his old servant, I sup- 
pose," said Tod, smiling. "But this wall, Morgan? How 
the dickens could one man knock it down?" 
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'*0h, the wdll has been in 6 shaky condifioH for years 
2lfld y#af s," said the inspector. "It was only held together 
by the ivy^-^the bricks and mortar were rotten." 

"But even then- '' 

"A good strong push would have sent it over, and 
Geary gave it that push. He was climbing over, I be- 
lieve, as he wanted, mad with drink, to get into the 
Pixy's House, and because of the Udies Majdr Rcbb had 
ordered the gates to be closed and locked. However, he 
found that the wall leaned a trifle towards the cliff, and 
managed to knock it down. The man has an immense 

strength naturally, and when drink is added to that " 

Morgan shrugged his big shoulders. "I have known 
drunken men do some wonderful things in the way of 
superhuman strength," he finished. 

"I think Geary must have been superhuman to have 
pushed that wall over, rotten as it was. If you remember, 
Mr. Haskins climbed it." 

"I remember, and a good thing it was thdt it didn't 
fall and drop him into the pool below. However, it's 
down now, and on that side the grounds of the Pixy's 
House lie open to the world. By the way, how is Mr. 
Haskins? Has he got over the death of that cra^y 
girl?'* 

Tod laughed. *T don't think myself that she was cra«y, 
Morgan, or that she killed that wretched It^lisLtl w6ttian. 
N6r dd I believe that she is dead," and he IdOked 
straightly at the officer's red face. 

'Have ydu any reason to think she H alive, *if r 

'Her body has not been found," rejoined Tod eva- 
sively. 

"What of that ? Plenty of bodies are not fouttd. But 
the girl was never outside the Pixy's House befOfe that 
time she fled after the murder. Not knowing the lie at 
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the country, it is more than probable that she tumbled 
into some river, or water hole, and was drowned. If 
alive, she certainly would have been caught by now. We 
have had constables all over the place for weeks." 

"Even now?" 

*^ell, no. The men have been withdrawn, as so long 
a time has elapsed since the commission of the crime. 
We'll hear no more of the matter." 

"Never prophesy until you know, Mr. Inspector." 

"I do know," said Morgan positively. "I don't go 
about with my eyes shut, Mr. Macandrew." And after 
saluting he stalked in a military way down the street, 
leaving Tod to pursue his shopping — ^which Tod had 
come out to do. Macandrew rather chuckled at the 
positive way in which this official Dogberry, who could 
see no further than his nose, asserted that the Pixy's 
House murder had been relegated to the past. 

On the fourth day of Gerald's absence Tod received 
a letter from his friend in the character of a bridegroom* 
Everything had gone well, as the clergyman, on hearing 
the whole story, told in Haskins' persuasive manner, had 
joined Mavis and his friend's son in holy matrimony. 
Now Rebb had lost his income, as the conditions of the 
will had been fulfilled, and in spite of all his precautions 
Mavis had come into her own. Tod would have been 
less than human had he not reflected with great glee that, 
the income being safe from Rebb's clutches, his wife, as 
the twin sister of Mavis, would benefit to the extent of 
three thousand a year. "And Lady Euphemia called me 
a fool," chuckled Tod complacently. "What will she say 
when she knows that I have married an heiress and will 
be able to get back a part of the family estate?" 

In his letter, Gerald informed Macandrew witfi g^eat 
pride that Mavis had learned ho\^ to sign her name, and 
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had produced a singularly fine specimen of calligraphy. 
"The rest of my darling's education," wrote the young 
man, "will be completed by me after all these troubles 
are over, and we can spend a proper honeymoon." 

Education, as a means of passing a honeymoon, did 
not commend itself to Tod, and he made a grimace. Then 
he sat down and wrote a letter to Amsterdam telling 
Charity to come over and repair to Mrs. Pelham Odin's 
London flat, where he would join her later. He also gave 
her a full account of all that had taken place, and detailed 
the story of the Major, as to her birth, mentioning also 
the income which Mavis intended to hand over, as soon as 
the mystery of the crime was solved. When Tod posted 
this letter he took his way to Denleigh to see if he could 
find Geary and arrange for him to appear at the Pixy's 
House. It was necessary, as Gerald had explained, that 
all the actors in this drama should come together for the 
clearing up all perplexities. 

But Geary was not easy to be found. Afraid of the 
official warning uttered by Morgan, he had taken to the 
hills, and although Tod roamed all over the place he 
could not find the man. He returned to the Prince's 
Head quite fatigued, and found a telegram from Gerald, 
stating that he and his bride would be in Silbury by the 
midday train next day. Macandrew communicated the 
joyful news to Arnold, who had come back from a round 
of bookselling — for the gnome did not neglect his busi- 
ness even in these anxious days — and the two had a 
merry little dinner on that same night, prepared by Mrs. 
Jennings' own hands. And the landlady's cooking, when 
she desired, was something to be wondered at. Tod in- 
sisted on a bottle of champagne being sent for, and the 
tutor and the lawyer drank long life and happiness to 
the bride and bridegroom with all honors. "Although," 
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said Tod, setting down his glass, "we are not yet out 
of the wood." 

An hour after dinner, and while Arnold was detailing 
his early connection with Mavis, Mrs. Jennings came in, 
much flustered. "Oh, sir," she said, "here's that horrid 
black landlord of the Devon Maid. He asks to see you, 
sir. I wouldn't if I were you. He's always drunk, and 
may be dangerous." 

** Never mind, I am not afraid. Show him up," said 
Tod valiantly. 

Mrs. Jennings shook her head but did as she was 
bidden, and in a few minutes Mr. Adonis Geary, looking 
a wreck of his former stalwart self, came into the room. 
However, he was perfectly sober, and very much de- 
pressed. Wanderings on the hills did not agree with 
him, and he looked as one of his ancestors might have 
looked when Cuban bloodhounds were hunting flesh and 
blood in the days of slavery. 

**You wish to see me, sah?" said Geary, after a casual 
glance at Arnold. 

"Yes, Mr. Geary," replied Tod, settling himself in his 
chair, "the fact is that things are coming to a climax, 
and I want you to come to the Pixy's House to-morrow 
afternoon, say at two o'clock, to state what you know 
of Bellaria's murder." 

"I doan't know noting, sah," said the negro doggedly. 

"Mr. Haskins believes that you know everything," re- 
torted Tod sharply, "and, unless you want to get into 
trouble, it will be best for you to speak out." 

"I doan't know noting," said Geary again, and rolled 
his eyes ferociously at the mention of Gerald's name, 
"and dere's noting can hurt me. I hab sold de hotel, and 
nex' week I go to Jamaica." 

"As a pensioner of Major Rebb's, I suppose?" 
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^'Dat's my business, sah. Dis place no place for me, 
when my wife go away wid my chiU'n. Bellaria dead — 
dat mad gal dead— an' " 

"You are wrong in thinking that Miss Durham is dead, 
Mr. Geary," said Tod, exploding his bombshell according 
to Gerald's written instruction, "she is very much alive." 

Geary staggered and turned his usual green. "She 
alive?" 

"Yes, and married to Mr. Gerald Haskins. You can 
tell the Major that if you like, Mr. Geary, and tell him 
also that we are all coming over to-morrow to demand 
the six thousand a year which Major Rebb has held for 
BO long. I fear that your Jamaican pension is not very 
safe." 

Geary stood dumfounded, clutching his breast. His 
dull brain could scarcely grasp the significance of this 
speech. But he did grasp the fact that Rebb was losing 
the money, and that he — Mr. Adonis Geary — would not 
benefit. "I tell de Major," he faltered, wheeling. 

"By all means," said Tod easily. "I sent for you to 
be my messenger. Come, Geary, as Rebb loses the 
money, you had better come on our side and tell us who 
murdered Bellaria." 

The negro turned at the door and drew himself up. 
"No, sah," he declared, with something of majesty, "I 
eat de Major's br^ad, and I no betray de Major." After 
which speech he went out ftbruplly. 

"Does that mean R*bb is guilty?" Tdd aiked Arnold. 

"I always said that he was," rejoined the ex^tutor 
dryly, and later the two retired to their several cduches 
to ponder over the new problem. 

The bride and bridegroom duly arrived the next day. 
Tod was slightly uneasy, since Geary had probably told 
the Major, and that gentleman would undoubtedly, for 
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his own safety, take steps to have Mrs. Haskins arrested. 
However, Geary had probably not delivered the message 
that Mavis was alive, for no officer of the law appeared 
to break the joy of the meeting. Mavis loked slightly 
pale, but her courage was high, and she evidently de- 
termined to go bravely through the ordeal. United to her 
adored Prince Gerald, she was ready to face anyone and 
anything by his side. 

After greetings and explanations and a hurried meal 
the whole party drove over to Leegarth in a landau for 
the momentous meeting. As the carriage passed through 
the village Mavis kept her veil down, so she was not 
recognized. The gates of the Pixy's House, marvelous 
to relate, were open, and the carriage drove up to the 
house. Major Rebb v/ith two ladies was on the terrace. 
Mavis alighted and raised her veil. 

"Great heavens !" cried Rebb, pale with terror. "Mavis 
Durham !" 

"Mrs. Gerald Haskins," she replied proudly, "and 
I come for my money." 



CHAPTER XXV. 



Geary's accusation. 



It would be hard to say who was the palest and most 
terror-stricken of the trio who stood on the terrace. Mrs. 
Crosbie clung to her stem mother with dilated eyes, 
shaking like a reed : but Mrs. Berch, although stem and 
unmoved— outwardly at least — was also pallid. As for 
Rebb, he leaned against the balustrade of the terrace 
scarcely able to speak. Before him stood Tod and 
Arnold, Gerald Haskins and the girl whom he had treated 
so cruelly — the girl whom he had believed until now was 
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at the bottom of some rural stream. The hour of retribu- 
tion had come, and in a flash the guilty man saw every- 
thing he possessed reft from him — saw also the structure 
of crime and falsehood he had reared crumble into dust. 
His worst enemy would have pitied the Major in that 
hour of agony. 

"You !*' he faltered, staring at Mavis, as though, she 
were indeed the ghost he almost believed her to be. 
"You !" 

"Ah !" murmured Macandrew complacently, "so Geary 
did not deliver my message to you after all." 

"Geary!" The Major stood erect, braced for the 
coming struggle, and his face hardened. "Did Geary 
know this " And he pointed to Mavis. 

"I told him the truth last night." 

"And he never told me ; he never warned me." Rebb 

clenched his fists. "Oh the scoundrel ! I might have 

But there, it is too late — too late." 

"What do you mean by too late?" said Mrs. Berch 
imperiously, and throwing a protecting arm round her 
daughter, "fight for Madge if you will not for yourself." 

But Rebb paid no attention to her. "Geary ! Geary !" 
he muttered, looking round with bloodshot eyes, "he was 
in the courtyard an hour ago, and he did not tell me, 

curse him ! He may be Geary ! Geary !" he raised 

his voice to an angry cry and ran swiftly along the 
terrace through the arch and into the quadrangle. 

Gerald took the hand of his wife and followed quickly, 
with Tod and the ex-tutor behind. They did not wish 
to lose sight of Rebb. For one moment Mrs. Berch and 
her daughter looked at one another, and Madge hung 
back, trembling. But the mother suddenly seized the 
widow's wrist and dragged her, a miserable figure, pale- 
faced, and shaking in her gay attire, into the quadrangle. 
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"We must see what Michael will do/' whispered Mft. 
Berch, passing her tongue over her dry lips. "He may 
win the day yet." 

"No, no/' moaned Mrs. Crosbie ; "he is lost." 

At the far end of the quadrangle Gerald and Mavis 
saw the token of Geary's drunken handiwork. A con- 
siderable portion of the ivy>clothed wall had fallen Out- 
ward, and lay in ruins on the lip of the Cliff. Thrtc or 
four trees had been dashed into the pool below, and thtffe 
was a clear view across the Ruddle to the green fofest 
beyond. The mystery of the Enchanted Castle was at 
an end, and, no longer a palace of the Sleeping Beiuty, 
it lay open to the world, as Morgan had said. And now 
in its romantic quadrangle there were sterner doings thati 
the moonlight wooings of lovers who had, for the mo- 
ment, recalled the Golden Age, when the gods came down 
to men. 

"Geary! Geary!" shouted Rebb, rushing towards the 
fallen wall, and mounting its ruins. There was no re- 
sponse, and Gerald fancied that Rebb had merely made 
an excuse, so as to get near the river and throw himself 
in. But, guilty or innocent, the Major was sufiicieiitly 
brave to face the sins he had committed, and came down 
again slowly to the group near the battered sundial. He 
was still livid, but more self-contfolled. 

"I sh^U deal with Geiry later," he said thickly, "in the 
meanwhile I e&ti dedl with yOu." 

"We ^re quit* ready,'* said Gerald traflquilly. 

"Who afe weV questioned Rebb scathingly. 
^Myself and my wife." 

'She is not your wife. A rtlafriage with a madwoman 
is not legal." 

Mavis shuddered, and clung to Grerald's arm. It was 
the first time that she had been called mad td her ftce. 
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"Oh, guardian," she wailed, "how can you say that of me 
when I was sp fond of you ?" 

"You had every reason to be fond of me," said Rebl> 
harshly, and his eyes gleamed as he thought the girl was 
weakening. "I gave you a happy home, in this delightful 
place, because your brain was not strong enough tp bear 
the troubles pf this world." 

Mavis withdrew her hand from Gerald's arm, and 
looked scornfully at the liar, whom she now saw in his 
true colors. "You kept me here that you might enjoy 
the money which my father left to me," she declared, in 
haughty tones, "you betrayed the trust your dead friend 
placed in you. I was a weak girl, and an ignorant one, 
to believe in your lies: but now," she added, stepping 
forward a pace, "now, Major Rebb," and her use of the 
name showed the attitude she intended to adopt, "I call 
upon you to give me back my money, and leave this place, 
which belongs to me." 

"No madwoman can possess money," said Mrs. Crosbie 
shrilly. She saw the Major's income was about to be 
lost, and that it would be useless to marry him. "Michael, 
call the police and have her removed." 

"One moment," said Gerald quietly. "You go too fast, 
Mrs. Crosbie. But I am glad to see you at last as you 
really are. I thought you were my friend. I now see 
that you are my enemy. My wife is perfectly sane, and, 
as her husband, I shall see that her sanity is proved." 

"Call the police — call the police!" cried Mrs. Crosbie 
furiously ; and she broke from her mother's grip. "How 
dare you stand there and insult me, Gerald ? I was your 
friend, and I will be your friend still, if you will shut up 
that girl, and apologize." 

Tp(l laughe4 att the weakness of this speech. "If you 
cannot find anything better to say, Mrs. Crosbie, you had 
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better hold your tongue/' he said caustically. **Even if 
Mrs. Haskins is shut up the money still belongs to her 
husband. Major Rebb has lost that for ever. It is the 
money you are after, madam." 

''Yes, it is ; yes, it is," said Mrs. Crosbie, utterly reck- 
less, and defying the efforts of her mother to keep her 
silent. *'If you knew the miserable years of poverty I 
have had you would not wonder at my wishing for the 
money. My marriage with Michael will save me from 
shame and misery and — and " She choked with min- 
gled terror and rage, and Mrs. Berch pulled her back 
roughly. 

"Are you a fool to talk like this ?" she muttered. "Hold 
your tongue, you silly child." She shocJc her angrily. 
"Wait until Michael settles this affair. Major Rebb?" 
she turned inquiringly to her proposed son-in-law. 

"I shall settle this affair very speedily," said Rebb, 
walking across the lawn towards the archway, "my man 
shall go for the police. Or, better still, that coachman 
who drove you from Silbury, Mavis, shall go back to 
bring Inspector Morgan. I am very sorry that you have 
thrust yourself into danger. But I should not be doing 
my duty by society if I did not have you imprisoned." 

"As a lunatic?" asked Mavis scornfully. She had 
quite lost her old dread of the Major by this time. 

"As a murderess," he retorted. 

"Prove that," said Haskins, stepping in Rebb's path. 

"Out of my way," growled Rebb, looking dangerous. 

"You have brought a serious accusation against my 
wife," persisted the young man, "and I intend to make 
you prove it. On what grounds do you say that my 
wife is crazy ?" 

"She has been all her life," said the Major, forced to 
answer^ for he iaw very plainly that Haskins would knock 
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him down if he attempted to pass the archway. Not that 
the Major feared a fight, but his situation was so des- 
perate that he wished to adjust things as quietly as pos- 
sible. His threat to call the police was bluff, as Gerald 
knew, and because Gerald did know Rebb was furious. 

"Prove that she has been mad all her life," said Ras- 
kins coolly. "Mavis has been with Mrs. Pelham Odin 
since she left here, and that very clever old woman cannot 
see that my wife is mad: nor can Macandrew, nor 
Arnold, nor anyone else." 

"I can, I can !" cried Mrs. Crosbie, with a bright red 
spot burning on either cheek, and looked very angry. 

"Ah! you are a prejudiced witness, seeing that you 
wish to marry Major Rebb, for the income he is now 
losing." 

"That he has lost," interposed Tod, in a dry legal 
tone : "the conditions of Julian Durham's will have been 
fulfilled, and Mrs. Haskins now takes possession of her 
property." 

"How can you prove that my wife is mad?" asked 
Gerald again, and taking no notice of the interruption, 
'*have you had her examined by two doctors, according 
to law ?" 

"No," replied Rebb grudgingly. 

"Then how dare you shut her up in this house? I shall 
bring an action against you, on behalf of my wife, for 
false imprisonment." 

"You had better think twice before you do that," said 
the Major, in icy tones, "for I shall retort with an accusa- 
tion of murder." 

"You say that my wife murdered Bellaria ?" 

"I do," said Rebb doggedly. "I swear to it." 

"I dare say ; but you have vet to prove your accusa- 
tion. I am quite willing to alfew Mavis to be arrested." 
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Gerald stepped aside. ''Go and fetch the police, RcbS. 
They will be here soon." 

"Here !" Rebb started and turned a shade paler. 

"I left instructions at the police station before coming 
here that Inspector Morgan was to come with two men. 
When they arrive you can give Mavis in charge and then 
we can submit your accusation of insanity to a couple 
of doctors, and your charge of murder to a jury." 

*Then," cried Mrs. Crosbie viciously, "Michael will 
get back his money." 

"I think not," replied Gerald coldly. "I take charge 
of that." 

By this time the courage was oozing out of Rebb, who 
had not expected the young man to take up such an 
attitude. "Cannot we arrange this matter quietly?'' he 
asked, trying to appear composed. 

"No," said the other quietly. "The offer you made 
me in yonder room does not suit me." 

"An offer ?" said Mrs. Berch, in her deep voice. 

"I offered to let Haskins marry Mavis and take her to 
America, if he — or rather she — surrendered half the 



income." 



"I refuse, as Gerald ref^ised," said Mavis proudly. "I 
prefer to stand my trial. I am not going to pass the rest 
of my life under a cloud for your sake, Major Rebb." 

"Your sister — your twin sister — shall get the money," 
cried Rebb, at his wits' end how to deal with the situa- 
tion. "Ah, you never knew that." 

"I knew when Gerald told me," said Mrs. Haskins 
composedly, "and I more than suspected it before. In- 
deed Charity allowed me to pass as herself, so as to save 
me from you. I shall r^p^y that, with three thousand a 
year. My husband and I fiave arranged that." 



^*You passed as Chai*ity,'* et-i^d Rebb, amazed. 

"Yes ; I danced at the Belver Theatre, and '* 

"It's a lie — you couldn't. What became of Charity, if 
you did that ?" 

"Charity was with me," said Tod, stepping forward. 

"With you?" 

"Yes, as my wife." 

Major Rebb jumped, and staggered against the sun- 
dial. "So both the sisters are married ?" he muttered. 

"They are," said Tod, "and they have agreed to share 
the income you have held all these years. I am afraid 
that the game is up, Major." 

Rebb said nothing. The game was indeed up, and he 
did not know which way to turn, or how to get the better 
of his pitiless opponents. Mrs. Berch left her daughter 
for the moment and touched his arm. "Why did you not 
tell me that there was another girl?" she asked hoarsely 
and savagely. 

'There was no need." And the Major shook her off. 

There was every need. You told me, you told Madge, 
that your income depended upon Mavis Durham " 

"Mavis Haskins, if you please," interpolated that young 
lady. 

Mrs. Berch paid no attention. "On Mavis Durham 
not marrying. You said that if in some way her insanity 
could be proved, and she could be stopped from marriage, 
th?t your income would be safe. For that reason my 
daughter wished to marry you." 

"She loved me," said Rebb unsteadily, and looked at 
Mrs. Crosbie. 

"I loved you as well as any other man," she said coolly, 
and shrugging her shoulders, "but I would have married 
anyone to escape from debt and duns and hideous pov- 
erty. As you are now poor, of course I cannot marry 
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you. Come, mother. There is nothing more to Ec got 
here. Let us go back to our misery." 

Rebb said nothing, but turned very white. The woman 
for whom he had sold his soul was ready to cast him 
aside like an old glove. Mrs. Crosbie, with a vicious 
glance at Mavis, and a look of indifference at the man 
she had professed to love, took her mother's arm. Mrs. 
Berch was quite ready to go, and indeed seemed to be in 
a hurry to depart. But the path of the two was blocked 
by the tiny figure of Arnold, who had hitherto held his 
peace. 

"So you did know that the Major's income depended 
upon Mavis being prevented, even by the murder of 
Bellaria, from marrying?" 

"What is that to you? Let me pass," cried Mrs. 
Crosbie haughtily. 

"We," Arnold waved his hand to include Gerald and 
Tod, "we thought that you were ignorant, and so could 
not guess what was your motive for murdering that un- 
fortunate woman." 

"Murder!" Mrs. Crosbie went a dead-white, and be- 
came as rigid as a corpse. 

Rebb started and came forward. 

"You must be mistaken," he said, in shaking tones to 
Arnold. 

"He is a foul liar," said Mrs. Berch, grasping her 
daughter to keep her from falling. "Let us pass, sir." 

"No," said Arnold, still holding his ground, and spealc- 
ing loudly, while the others kept silence. "When In- 
spector Morgan comes you shall be arrested. I shall g^ve 
you in charge for this murder, of which Mrs. Haskins 
is wrongfully accused." 

Mrs. Crosbie shrieked, looking a pitiable spectacle of 
fear and shame, as she clung to her mother. But that 
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itttti lady, although white and also terrified, controlled 
her feelings with iron nerve. "On what grounds do you 
accuse my daughter ?" she demanded. 

"I saw you and her in a motor car at Belldown — I saw 
you on the way here — you were at the gates of the Pixy's 
House shortly before twelve o'clock, waiting for Bellaria, 
whom you lured to the gate by means of a letter." 

"I was at Bognor — I was at Bognor," cried Mrs. 
Crosbie, shaking with fear. 

"No," interposed Tod. "My clerk went to watch you 
at Bognor. Neither you nor Mrs. Berch went there at 
all. You were down here. Come, Mrs. Crosbie, you may 
as well confess. We can prove all about the motor car, 
and your presence here." 

"Madge! Madge!" cried Rebb, who looked horrified, 
"is this true?" 

But Mrs. Crosbie only clung sobbing to her mother, 
being terrified almost to death. At the same moment that 
Rebb spoke Inspector Morgan, with a couple of police- 
men, entered the quadrangle, and advanced towards the 
group. "You wanted me here, Mr. Haskins?" he asked 
inquiringly. "I got your message, and here I am with 
my men. What is it?" 

"In the first place," said Gerald quietly, "allow me to 
present to you my wife," then when Morgan saluted in 
a puzzled way, he continued, "once known as Mavis 
Durham " 

**What!" Morgan grew red, and his eyes almost 
started out of his head. "Do you mean to say that this 
lady is Mavis Durham ?" 

"Mavis Haskins now," said the girl, with a perfectly 
calm smile, "and I surrender myself to you willingly." 

"I arrest you in the King^s name for murder," gabbled 
•Morgan, trying to recover his official dignity. "Anything 
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you say now will be lifted in evidence against you.^^ % 
he signed to his subordinates, likewise startled out of their 
wits, to take charge of the girl. Arnold sprang forward 
as a young constable placed his hand on Mavis' arm. 

''Stop/' he cried. ''Mrs. Haskins is innocent. Here is 
the guilty woman." And he pointed to Mrs. Crosbie. 

"No, no! You can't prove that — you dare not — 
you " 

"I can prove it !" cried Arnold, bluffing. "Mrs. Crosbie 
was at the gate of the Pixy's House at the time Bellaria 
Dondi was murdered. A dozen witnesses can swear that 
she was in the neighborhood." 

"Is this true?" Morgan asked the little widow, whose 
gaiety was all gone, and who suddenly looked twice her 
age. 

**It is not true! It is not true!" she cried. "Mother 
and I were at Bclldown. We went on to see Major Rebb 
at Dcnleigh." 

"Hush, you fool !" muttered Mrs. Bcrch, shaking her. 

'*You never came near me there !" cried Rebb, and then 
became aware that, on the impulse of the moment, he 
had ruined the widow. In a paroxysm of shame and 
terror, for the man did love the miserable woman, he 
added: "Mrs. Crosbie is innocent. I swear she is. I 
know who is guilty." 

"You?" everyone cried out, Inspector Morgan loudest 
of all. The scene was beyond his comprehension, and 
he was on the verge of an apoplectic fit. The whole scene 
was melodramatic and unreal, and, on the stage, or when 
written in a book, would have been described so by 
critics. 

"Who is guilty ?" demanded Morgan fiercely. 

"Geary — Adonis Geary," said Rebb. "The knife was 
his> and I found him in the grounds when I arrived." 
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There was a savage shout before he could finish, and 
Geary sprang from behind the ruined river wall. He 
had been concealed there, and had heard everything : but 
he did not appear until his adored master accused him of 
the crime. Then terror and rage made him leap forward, 
half mad and half drunk. "You say one big lie, sah !" 
he shouted, with rolling eyes, and a thick voice. "I 
lubbed you once, but now you would kill me with a lie. I 
tell who did kill dat poor Bellaria." 

"Who killed her?" asked Gerald, for Morgan was too 
bewildered to ask. 

Geary looked slowly round, and pointed to Mrs. Berch. 

"Oh, mother, mother," cried Mrs. Crosbie, "I would 
have saved you if I could." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE GODS ARE JUST. 

There was an absolute silence for a few moments. 
What with one accusation and another, Inspector Mor- 
gan's brain was reeling. Gerald could only stare in 
blank amazement at the negro, who declared so positively 
that Mrs. Berch was guilty of a cowardly murder. As 
for the accused woman, she put aside her weeping daugh- 
ter gently and faced the police boldly. Tod and Rebb and 
Arnold were silent out of sheer astonishment. Haskins 
had thought Geary guilty : Arnold had believed Rebb to 
be the doer of the deed : Tod deemed that Mrs. Crosbie 
had struck the blow : but not one of the three ever fan- 
cied that Mrs. Berch was the mysterious assassin of the 
unfortunate Italian. 

"Ask this man," said Mrs. Berch harshly, to Morgan, 
and pointing towards Geary. "Ask him on what groutids 
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he makes such an accusation. My daughter and I cer- 
tainly were at Belldown, and drove on past Leq;arth, in- 
tending to call on Major Rebb at the Devon Maid. But 
our car broke down and we were obliged to stop in a 
cottage for the night. I can prove an alibi." 

"If you can," said Morgan, finding his tongue, "why 
should your daughter say that she would have saved you 
if she could?" 

"My daughter is mad with terror!" said Mrs. Berch, 
stonily, "Madge knows that I am wholly innocent," and 
she looked at Mrs. Crosbie. 

"Yes, yes, yes!" whispered the widow faintly, "we 
stopped the night in a cottage — we are innocent My 
mother can prove an alibL" 

"Dat one big lie !" cried Geary, with scorn, "you would 
like de Major to say dat I killed Bellaria. Oh yis, and 
I wud be hanged. "Sah," he turned reproachfully to- 
wards his master, who had been willing to sacrifice him 
for another, after his years of faithful service, "you very 
wicked massa. I lub you : I do all bad tings for you, but 
I no die. Dis woman," he pointed to the perfectly calm 
Mrs. Berch, who was much the most composed of the 
group, "she come here an' kill Bellaria. She write a 
letter sayin' dat if Bellaria come to de gate late, she wud 
be safe from dos who would kill her. And Bellaria she 
comes, wid my big knife to save herself. Den dis 
woman," he pointed again at Mrs. Berch, "she stab and 
stab and stab." 

"It is all utterly false," denied the accused woman 
coldly. "Do you believe this of your mother's friend, 
Gerald ?" 

"No," said the young man generously, "there must be 
some mistake. I cannot believe that Mrs. Berch would 
be so wicked. Her known character contradicts this 
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man's axrcusation. I believed that Geary murdered Bel- 
laria himself, at Major Rebb's instigation." 

"That's a lie," said Rebb, in an agitated voice. 

"Dat one big lie," repeated Geary in his own vernacu- 
lar, and fumbled in his breast pocket, "see, massa," he 
went towards Morgan, "dis de letter dat I find in Bella- 
ria's dress, and " 

Mrs. Crosbie made a bound and a grab; but Morgan 
whisked the letter out of Geary's hand and held it above 
her head. One of the policemen caught the widow to 
hold her back, and she burst into tears. "Is this your 
writing, madam?" Morgan asked Mrs. Berch, holding 
the letter before her. 

"No," said Mrs. Berch, in an unshaken voice. "Mr. 
Haskins knows my writing well. Gerald, look at the 
letter." 

The young man took the epistle. It was evidently dis- 
guised handwriting, clumsy and illiterate. He could not 
reasonably say that Mrs. Berch had penned the few lines 
which asked Bellaria to come to the gates of the Pixy's 
House at midnight on a certain date to meet a well- 
wisher — so the letter was signed — who could save her 
from the Tana Society. The script was quite unlike Mrs. 
iBerch's sloping Italian hand, which was that of the mid- 
Victorian epoch. "No," he said, and very gladly, "I 
don't think that Mrs. Berch wrote this letter." 

"Ah," the woman drew a long breath, but displayed no 
triumph. "Of course, Mr. Inspector, the charge is abso- 
lutely absurd. This mad girl whom Mr. Haskins has 
married murdered the miserable creature." 

"Ah," said Gerald, slipping his arm round Mavis, who 
shivered, and hid her face, "you return evil for good, 
Mrs. Berch." 

Morgan took the letter and placed it in his pocket. "I 
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don't know what to think," he muttered. "You may Se 

innocent and Geary " He glanced at the savage face 

of the negro, who shouted wrathfully. 

**I no kill dat woman/' he cried, stamping like a wild 
bull in a rage, "she write de letter, I come to dis house 
to find de Major, and I find Bellaria dead — ^she just 
dying." 

**Did she speak?" Mavis asked the question. 

**No, she no speak; she die at once. I look in de dress, 
and I find dat letter and dis." Geary opened his hug^e 
black palm, and on it lay the coral hand with the dagger. 
"Dat on de ground near de dress," he ended. 

*'Do you recognize this?" asked Morgan, turning to 
Gerald, while Mrs. Crosbie uttered a wail of fear and 
Mrs. Berch became even paler than she had been. 

Gerald had defended Mrs. Berch before and she had 
returned his kindness by accusing Mavis. He determined 
to leave her ta her fate, since she was so ungrateful, 
especially as he readily recognized the coral hand. "So 
you did not give it back to Venosta after all!" he said 
to the terrified Mrs. Crosbie. "Mr. Inspector, this amulet 

belongs to " He was about to say the name when 

]\lrs. Berch, after a glance of despair around, inter- 
rupted. 

"It belongs to me," she said harshly, "not to my 
daughter. Mrs. Crosbie received it from Signor Venosta, 
but she gave it to me to return to him after she made 
use of it to control the Jew moneylender. I did not re- 
turn it to Signor Venosta, I " She stopped. 

"It was found near the corpse of Bellaria by this man," 
said Morgan gravely, "so if it belonged to you " 

"It hers; it hers," shouted Geary. 

"How do you know?*' asked Rebb sharply. 

"I see dis woman in dat engine," he meant the motor 
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car^ "on de hill when I leave Bellaria dead. I run out to 
see where anyone was, dat kill Bellaria, and I see dat 
woman wid dis odder in dat engine." 

"But you came running from the house,*' cried Rebb ; 
"you could not " 

"Let be," said Mrs. Berch, evidently recognizing that 
denial was useless ; "no doubt he did see me. But I am 
guilty and Mrs. Crosbie is perfectly innocent." 

"Then you killed the woman ?" cried Gerald, appalled. 

"Yes. But not intentionally. Listen. From you we 
learned something about this girl, and then my daughter 
and I were here on one occasion and knew something 
beforehand about the matter. We forced Major Rebb 
to explain, as the girl was supposed to be pretty," she 
cast a disdainful glance at Mavis, "and my daughter was 
a trifle jealous. When you, Gerald, came asking Madge 
to take charge of this girl I took alarm, as I thought that 
something serious was the matter." 

"You did," said Rebb bitterly, "and you forced me to 
tell you the truth of how my income depended upon 
Mavis never getting married. But I did not expect you 
to kill Bellaria so as to save the income." 

"I did not do so for that purpose," said Mrs. Berch 
steadily. "Madge and I were in despair, as only her 
marriage with you could save us from terrible trouble. 
When Gerald explained about Bellaria's fear of the coral 
hand I learned its purport from Signor Venosta. Then 
I thought that I could use it to bend Bellaria to my will." 

"What was your will?" asked Tod, who looked awe- 
struck. 

"To insist that Bellaria should take Mavis to Italy and 
ke^p here there, so as to prevent her marrying. Then I 
knew that Major Rebb's income would be safe, and that 
Madge could marry and take us both out of the horrible. 
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misery we endured trying to keep up appearances on 
nothing." 

"On nothing?" cried Haskins suddenly. 

"Beyond a hundred a year, Madge and I were penni- 
liess/' said Mrs. Berch coolly. 

"But you lived in style/' said Rebb, who seemed to be 
thunderstruck by these sordid revelations. 

"Oh, we are only a couple of adventuresses," said Mrs. 
Berch ironically, "we deceived everyone, even Gerald's 
mother, who was as kind and good a woman as ever 
breathed." 

"Don't," muttered the young man softly. 

"I am only praising the dead," said Mrs. Berch stolidly. 
"I say no evil of her. Well then, we were in desperate 
straits, else I never would have hit on the desperate 
scheme of getting Bellaria to kidnap Mavis, which was 
what it amounted to. I told Madge nothing, save, that 
I wanted to see Major Rebb. We informed Gerald that 
we were going to Bognor, and we really were going. 
But, by my plan, we came to Devonshire, and Madge got 
one of her friends to lend her a motor. She drives ex- 
cellently, and as we were at Belldown before, she knows 
the country. I pretended that Major Rebb was at the 
Pixy's House and had arranged to see me at midnight. 
This I told my daughter." 

"And you believed so ridiculous a story ?" said Morgan, 
fixing an official eye on the shrinking woman. But she 
only moaned. 

"Leave her alone. I am to blame," said Mrs. Berch 
sharply, "and the murder of Bellaria was pure accident." 

"Pure accident !" muttered Arnold ironically. 

Mrs. Berch turned on him with a wintry smile. "Yes, 
sir. The car broke down — ^that was really an accident. 
While Madge was seeing what was the matter I said that 
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I would walk on and inquire if Major Rebb was at the 
house, and could take us in for the night. I came to 
the gates and waited for a time. Bellaria came at length. 
She opened the gates in fear and trembling, and was 
armed with a large yellow-handled knife." 

"Dat my knife," muttered the negro, and rolled his 
eyes. 

"I explained who I was, and told her about the mar- 
riage. I said that I could put Venosta, as representing 
the society, on her track, unless she took Mavis to Italy, 
and kept her single. I promised her a pension, but the 
foolish creature," Mrs. Berch shrugged her shoulders, 
"would listen to nothing. She refused to go to Italy, 
saying that she would be killed there. I showed her the 
coral hand, and she tried to snatch it from me. We 
struggled, and she lost her head, saying that I had come 
to kill her. Once she wounded me in the arm," here 
Mrs. Berch rolled up her sleeve and showed a newly 
healed scar of considerable dimensions, "so I tried to take 
the knife from her. Then- " 

"Then?" said Morgan, speaking for the others, who 
were all tongue-tied and staring at the terrible recital. 

Mrs. Berch put a slim hand to her head. "I don't know 
exactly what took place," she said wearily and indiffer- 
ently, "but somehow I got the knife, and in the struggle, 
in the darkness, I stabbed her to the heart. When she 
fell I was terrified at what I had done, and flung the 
knife into the long grass — the coral hand had long since 
fallen to the ground. Then I ran away back to the car. 
I found Madge had repaired the damage, which was 
slight. She saw blood on my dress. I told a lie, and we 
got into the car to fly. On the hill yonder" — she pointed 
over the ruined wall towards Denleigh — "the car went 
wrong again. Then it was that we saw a man come 
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running up. It was Geary^ "but Madge started the car, 
and we managed to get away. I was not sure if he rec« 
ognized us." 

**You — ^you," said Geary, with a grin, "in de lamp. I 
saw you when I come to town wid my massa. But I sajT 
noting till my massa want to hang me. I come back and 
look for dis gal in de house." 

"I had fled by that time with Arnold," said Mavis 
faintly. 

**Is that all ?" asked Moi^n formally, turning to Mrs. 
Berch. 

"What else would you have ?" she asked. 

**Did your daughter know of " 

"She knew nothing." 

"I only knew that my mother had accidentally killed 
Bellaria/' cried Mrs. Crosbie fooHshly. "I made her tell 
me because of the blood " 

"You idiot," said the mother between her teeth. 

"Then," said Morgan officially, "I must arrest you 
both." 

"But I am innocent," shrieked Mrs. Crosbie. 

"You are an accomplice after the fact," said Morgan. 
"Come!" He laid a heavy hand on Mrs. Crosbie's 
shoulder. 

She started away with a terrible cry. Rebb flung him- 
self forward to save her. Morgan grappled with him, 
and Mrs. Berch tried to snatch her daughter out of the 
way. The others were too startled to move. Mrs. 
Crosbie, who was mad with fear, tore herself from the 
grasp of Mrs. Berch, and ran towards the ruitied wall, in 
the vain hope of escaping. "Save me — ^help me ! I won^t 
go to prison. I am innocent — innocent." 

In deadly terror she scrambled over the fallen wall. 
Geary ran forward to stop her from escaping, while Mor- 
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gah stiii fought with th^ Majof» eind the two t)oiicemen 
were trying to help their superior. On seeing the negro 
run after Mrs. Crosbie, the mother, silent and savage, 
moved swiftly across the grass in pursuit. She did not 
run, but she glided so rapidly that in a moment — as it 
seemed — ^she was over the ruins of the wall, and on the 
verge of the cliff along with Madge. The negro she 
pushed aside. As the others came running up she cried 
out: "Madge, let us die together." And before Mrs. 
Crosbie knew what was in her mother's mind she had 
leaped into the deep pool, holding her dearly loved 
daughter, for whom she had sinned so deeply. There 
was a loud splash, the agonized scream of Mrs. Crosbie, 
and then silence. 

Six months later a happy young couple were in the 
drawing-room of a handsome house in Kensington. With 
them was Mrs. Pelham Odin, looking more stately and 
graceful than ever. She had established herself on the 
sofa in her regulation attitude, and Mavis was seated in 
a low chair beside her. Gerald stood with his back to the 
fire, smoking, and looked extremely happy. His hap- 
piness was reflected in the face of his young wife, and 
Mrs. Pelham Odin presided over the joint enjoyment 
like a fairy godmother. 

"You are both looking splendid," she said, in her deep, 
clear voice, "and I am glad to see you both after your 
sojourn abroad. • But do you think it was kind to leave 
England without seeing me?" 

Mavis caught the two hands of the old actress. "No, 
it was not kind. I said that it was not kind. But 
Gerald " 

"Gerald said that it was necessary," said that young 
man coolly. "Dear Mrs. Pelham Odin look at the cit- 
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cumstatices. Tlierc was the inquest on the Bodies of 
those two poor women, who drowned themselves in the 
Peace Pool — in Mother Carey's Peace Pool." 

"I thought that Mrs. Berch dragged her daughter to 
aeath." 

*'So she did," admitted Gerald quickly. "Mrs. Crosbie 
would have been arrested as an accomplice after the fact, 
and in any case would have sunk into poverty without 
her mother to help her. Mrs. Berch of course thought 
she would be hanged, although, seeing how she swore 
that the crime was accidental, extenuating circumstances 
might have been found. I suppose Mrs. Berch, who was 
frantically fond of her daughter, thought it best they 
should go together. Madge certainly would have lived, 
poor soul, in spite of all her misery, as she loved life. 
But Mrs. Berch pulled her down, and they are buried in 
Leegarth cemetery " 

"Beside Bellaria!" said Mavis, with a shiver. "How 
strange." 

"The punishment of providence, my dear," said Mrs, 
Pelham Odin rebukingly. "The murderess was laid be- 
side her victim. A wicked woman " 

"No," said Gerald, throwing up his hand. "Don't call 
her that." 

"But she murdered " 

"I believe that the crime really was committed acci- 
dentally. And as she and poor Madge have paid for 
their sins let us leave them to God, Mrs. Pelham Odin. 
Who are we to judge, and, as was revealed at the inquest, 
those two women had suffered much misery and trouble." 

"I wonder how they managed to deceive the tradesmen 
for so long," said the old actress musingly. "I am sure 
my tradesmen always make me pay every month. Bu.t 
look at the thousands they owed and " 
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"It would all have been paid had Mrs. Crosbie married 
the Major." 

"I daresay — with Mavis' six thousand a year." 

"I have only three thousand," said Mrs. Haskins: 
"Charity has the rest." 

Mrs. Pelham Odin kissed the girl's forehead. "You 
behaved in a noble way, my dear. I hear that Lady 
Euphemia has quite taken to Charity, now that she knows 
her father was a Devonshire Durham. And Tod has got 
back his ruined castle to play the laird. He says, how- 
ever, that he is coming back from Scotland to work again 
at the law." 

"And quite right he is," said Gerald, sitting down. "I 
don't believe in any man being lazy. Lady Euphemia 
wants Tod to play the laird on his wife's money, but Tod 
has too much respect to live on his wife." 

"I know you have," said Mavis, looking at him fondly. 
"You don't know how difficult it is to make him take 
money," she added, turning to the actress, "he will live 
on his own income, and works like a nigger." 

"Not like Geary, if he is the nigger in question. My 
dear Mavis, this house is yours, and I " 

"You're going to say that you are a boarder. Stop !" 
And Mavis laid a pretty hand over his mouth. Gerald 
kissed it. 

"You are both extremely silly," said Mrs. Pelham Odin, 
"share and share alike — money and love and sentiments 
and everything." 

"Right," said Haskins playfully, "Mavis, darling, give 
me back that kiss." 

"I came here," said Mrs. Pelham Odin, in her most 
dignified way, "to welcome you back from the Conti- 
nent, so I must be attended to, and you did leave England 
after the trial without seeing me." 
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Gerald rose, and htdOat <crioU<. "1 did «o to Save tiiy 
wife from an attack of brain fever/* he said gravely. 
"Think of what that trial meant to a girl who had 
never faced such a throng of people." 

"Oh, Gerald, there was the Belver Theatre." 

"I am sure the people in the court were a better audi- 
ence," said Mrs. Pelham Odin, using her fan, "and after 
all, the trial was a mere form. You were proved to be 
quite sane by those two nice doctors, and perfectly inno- 
cent, when the evidence was given as to Mrs. Berch's 
verbal confession. I read all about it in the papers. You 
were made quite a heroine. Mavis, and as I like heroines 
I expected you to come and tell me all about it Instead 
of which," added the actress, returning to her gfrievance, 
"you went quietly to the Continent." 

**To Switzerland," said Haskins, slipping his arm 
around Mavis' waist. "There we passed a happy time, 
and Mavis recovered from the shock of all these dreadful 
things. We never talk of them now." 

"I am very sorry to," said Mrs. Pelham Odin obsti- 
nately, "but I must know what has become of everyone. 
Major Rebb, I understand, is in South America?" 

"Yes. He could not face the court, and so he bolted. 
No one went after him, as of course he knew nothing 
about the murder, and Mavis did not prosecute him for 
his behavior to her." 

"Geary — that terrible Uncle Tom's Cabin person ?" 

"He ran away also. I expect he is with Rebb now- 
I must say Rebb did not treat him well, trying to fix the 
guilt on him. Perhaps he's given Rebb the go-by on that 
account, and is now in Jamaica with another wife." 

"Where is his English one ?" 

"In Barnstaple, with her coffee-colored children* Mavis 
allowi^ her a small income." 
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'I am so sorry for her," said Mrs. Haskins apologet- 
ically. "I am sorry for anyone who is unhappily mar- 
ried." 

"Well, you and Charity have married good men." 

"But poor men," said Gerald, smiling. 

Mrs. Pelham Odin shook her fan at him. "I could 
mention the Continent again," she said, smiling, "but as 
it was necessary that Mavis should have peace and quiet 
after all her trials, poor dear, I forgive the apparent 
rudeness. What are you going to do now ?" 

"We are going to repair the Pixy's House and live 
there." 

Mrs. Pelham Odin gave a little scream. "Then don't 
ask me to come and see you. Two murders — for Mrs. 
Berch murdered her daughter as well as that poor Italian 
woman — and three corpses. Ugh ! Why, the house will 
be haunted." 

"Not at all," said Gerald tartly. "We can live there 
with a clear conscience, and the evil influence of the place 
will depart when good people dwell there." 

"Meaning yourself, my dear boy. How modest!" 

"I was rather thinking of Mavis, with her pure mind 
and " 

"There, there!" Mrs. Pelham Odin got rather restive, 
as she didn't like to hear any woman but herself compli- 
mented. "You are a six months' old husband " 

"I shall be a lover all my life." And Gerald kissed 
his wife. 

"My Fairy Prince." And Mavis kissed Gerald. 

Mrs. Pelham Odin cast her eyes up to the ceiling. 
"Quite like Romeo and Juliet, without the limelight," she 
said, in a fatigued tone. "Well, you must come to me 
before going to Devonshire. Charity Macandrew and 
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her husband are coming. I want to give a dinner- 
party and introduce you two girls to all sorts of de- 
lightful people at a reception to follow. Everyone is 
delighted with the romantic story." 

"1 daresay they arc," said Gerald crossly. "The papers 
have made far too much of the matter." 

"1 daresay they wouldn't have done so had it not hap- 
pened to be the dull season/' said Mrs. Pelham Odin con- 
solingly. **Of course there have been romantic accounts, 
and portraits of the girls, and all that, but I have not seen 
what the newspapers call the sealed message." 

**Do you mean the phonograph record which Mavis 
sent me?" 

"Yes; only she didn't send it to you. She sent it to 
anyone who happened to fish it up." 

**Tod did that, but the message was sent to me. Noth- 
ing happens by chance, Mrs. Pelham Odin, so " 

*'C)h, dear me, here comes your occult stuff. Tod told 
me all about it. I don't like such deep subjects. The 
message " 

*'We have it," said Mavis, rising and going to a side- 
table on which stood a Jekle & Co. phonograph. "Gerald 
and I often turn on the machine to hear the message 
which brought us together." 

While she fitted the tube on to the machine Mrs. Pel- 
ham Odin yawned. "It was very clever of you to use 
a phonograph, since you couldn't read or write. I hope 
you are less ignorant now." 

"I am getting on very quickly. Gerald teaches me 
every day." ' 

"You conjugate the verb to love, I suppose. What's 
that ?" ' ' * 

Gerald raised his finger. "Tlie message which Mavis 
sent me," 
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"Sent anyone," muttered Mrs. Pelham Odin obsti- 
nately : but she listened. 

"This to the wide world/' babbled the machine in 
the sweetest and most melodious of voices. "This to 
the Fairy Prince, who will come and waken me from 
dreams. Come, dear Prince, to the Pixy's House, and 
watch that the jealous ogress, who guards me, does not 
see you. I cannot read, I cannot write: but I talk my 
message to you, dear Prince. To the stream I commit 
the message on this first day *&f April in this year five. 
May the river bear the message to you, dear Prince. 
Come to me! Come to me! Come to me! and waken 
your Princess to life with a kiss." 

The machine stopped, for Gerald laid a hand on it. 
"That," he said solemnly, "is the Sealed Message." 

"As I thought," said Mrs. Pelham Odin, in her lively 
tones, "it might have been sent to the Man in the 
Moon." 

"Instead," said Mavis, kissing her husband, "to the 
dearest Fairy Prince on Earth." 

"Which has none outside pantomimes," ended Mrs. 
Pelham Odin, determined to have the last word. She 
managed to do so, for the husband and wife were kissing 
one another. 
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THE LION AND THE MOUSE 

nt GfMit Storj bT Arthur Homblow. Novelised item Charles 
KMn's Flay. A timely and thrilling story of American life 
and conditions to-day. The home and family life of the world's 
richest citizen — ^the menace of the Money Peril — ^the heroio 
strug^e of a daughter to save her father, a judge of the Supreme 
Court, from the clutches of the giant Trusts — ^the barter of the 
Umted States Senate — ^the mone^^ value of a human heart — 
an this is woven into a fascinating story that never lags a 
moment frcmi cover to cover. It i$ more than a novd. It is a 
book to make men and women think. Beautiful illustrations. 
Richly bound in red and gold. (60th thousand.) $1.50. 

THE END OF THE GAME. A Story of American Life 

By Arthur Homblow, author of the novel ''The Ldon and the 
Mouse/' from Charles Klein's Play. A powerful and admirably 
written story of intense human interest, dealing with th(i 
complex game of Ufe — ^its vicissitudes, its sorrows, its joys, its 
disappointments and its triumphs. This masterful novel 
is likely to meet with even greater success than Arthur Horn- 
blow's last book, ''The Ldon and the Mouse," which is in its 
€Oth thousand, 12mo, cloth boimd, illustrated, $1.50. 

CHAMPION. The Story of a Motor Car 

By John Colin Dane. The story, which is a varied one of villainy, 
treachery, fun, frolic, and love, is told by the car itself. The 
treacherous love of one woman, and the crowning truthful love 
of another, lend sentiment to the throbbing interest of a telling 
tale. How the car is stolen, how it comes into the service 
of thieves and swindlers, how it descends into genteel poverty, 
how it becomes the toy of a charming American beauty — all 
is told entrancingly in this autobiography of an automobile. 
With 8 illustrations, $1.50. 

THE MARRU6E OF MRS. MERLIN 

By Charles Stokes Wayne. The remarkable originality of this 
story, through the author's deft art, is sure to command at- 
tention. Mis. Merlin, a rich widow, with no thousht of love, 
bargains for a second husband for companionsnip in her 
travels abroad. The complex occurrences and final results 
are woven together in a bnlliant manner, making it a book to 
be read with exquidte pleasure. Illustrations by Louis F. 
Grant. 12mo, cloth bound, $1.25. 

PRINCE KARL 

By Archibald Clavering Gunter. Novelized from the play in 
which Richard liansfield appeared before more than two 
million people. With a strong heart interest, brimful of 
humor, it ii a story not to be laid aside until finished. Its 
neat popularity as a play must give the book an inmiense sale. 
Umo, eloUi bound, with frontispiece illustration, $1.25. 



DEVOTA 

By Anguate Ewu Wilion. A poignant tragedy in the Hwm tf 
two persons — a man of sterling character and a proud womaQ — 
who are separated through a misunderstanding and kept i^Murt 
by the woman's obstinacy, only to become reconciled after 
many yean by the woman mastering her pride at the dictates 
of humanity, coming to the man she has wrraiged to plead for 
a criminal's pardon. This beautiful story is properly classed 
as a literary cameo. 12mo, beautifully printed in two colors, 
illustrated from four color drawings by Stuart Ita^is, richly 
bound in cloth, $1.50. 



THE ROCK OF CHICKAMAU6A 

B^ General Charles King. An historical story of the Civil War 
in which General Geor^ H. ThonuuL the ideal soldier, is the 
central figure. This is General King's masterpiece. The 
actual facts and details of the story cover several years of 
careful work of what has been to the author a labor of love. 
12mo, cloth bound, illustrated, $1.50. 



THE MAKING OF A SUCCESSFUL HUSBAND 

By Casper S. Yost. Neither a text book nor a story, but a series 
of letters from a father to his son. In it are the practical 
questions of ''spending and saving," "boarding or keeping 
house," ''the wile'e allowance," '"dollars and debts," ^the 
wife's relations," etc. It is filled with witty epigrams. It is 
a book that should find a place in every home. 12mo, doth 
bound, $1.00. 

THE HAKUfG OF A SUCCESSFUL WIFE 

By Casper S. Yost A companion book to "The Making of a 
Successful Husband." With the same quaint humor and 
homely wisdom that characterized his letters to his son in 
"The Making of a Successful Husband," John Sneed has 
written to his dau^ter. In a series of ten fatherly conununi- 
cations he gives her the results of his experience and observa- 
tion. His advice is sage and practice. Being a man he 
naturally looks at the subject from a man's standpoint, a view 
which no woman can possibly secure of herself. 12mo, doth 
bound, $1.00. 



GARRISON'S FINISH 

By W. B. M. Ferguson. A racing story of intense hmnan interest. 
Garrison, the jocke^^, is accused of "throwing a race," but in 
the end vindicates himself and rides a remarkable race, winning 
favor and fortune and the girl he loves. Illustrations by 
Charles Grunwald. 12mo, beautifully bound in doth, $1.50. 



CHIP OF THE FLYING U 

By B. M. Bower. From the opening chapiter to iti laat pAgt an 
eminent critic pronounces it as ''eaual if not better tnan the 
'Virginian.' " The name of B. M. Bower will stand for 
something readable in the estimation of every man and almost 
every woman who reads this story of Montana ranch and its 
dweUers. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth boundi $1.25. 

THE RANGE DWELLERS. A Thrilling Western Story 

By B. M. Bower, author of ''Chip of the Flying U." It is a 
thoroughly live story, with plenty of local color well laid on. 
Its people have marked cnaracteristics, its scenes change 
rapioly, it possesses breeziness and a wealth of wholesome love, 
and its conclusion is satisfying. 12mo, cloth bound, illus- 
trated, $1.25. 

HER PRAIRIE KNIGHT 

By B. M. Bower, author of "Chip of the Flying U," "The Range 
Dwellers," etc. A breezy, western ranch story. It sparkles 
in reproducing the atmosphere of the West. Strong heart 
interest and a beautifully pictured love stoiy nuJce it a most 
charming book and a nt companion to "Chip'' and "The 
Range Dwellers." 12mo, cloth bound, with illustrations in 
three colors, $1.25. 

THE LURE OF THE DIM TRAILS 

By B. M. Bower, author of "Chip of the Flying U," "Her Prairie 
Knight," "The Range Dwellers," etc. A living, breathing 
story of the West, out beyond the Mississippi, where the trails 
of men are dim and far apart. This is the best story that the 
author of "Chip of the Mying U " has written, and the three 
full-pa^ three-color drawings, and over thirty pen and ink mar- 
ginal pictures by Charles M. Russell (the cowboy artist), with 
which the book is embellished, make it a handsome book. 
12mo, cloth bound, decorative cover, $1.50. 

WHERE THE RED VOLLEYS POURED. A Romance 
of the Ciiril War 

By Charles W. Dahlinger. The patriotism, chivalry, and romance 
of the most eventful period in American history, vividly 
presented in the character and experiences of a typical soldier 
of the time — Paul Didier, a German revolutionary exile, who 
enlists in the Union cause. The story begins with reminiscence 
of the same nature and in the same charming vein as Carl 
Schurz's recent autobiography. It insidiously develops into a 
love romance, which is complicated by the hero's provoking 
susceptibility to feminine charms. A solution is finally reached 
amid the thunders of Gettysburg, a battle which the author 
describes with the pen of a dramatic historian. 12mo, cloth, 
illustrated, $1.50. 



TRAFFIC. The Story of a Faithful Woman 

By B. Toapto Thurston, author of "The Apple of Edm.** Do 
you want to meet a character that will hold your mnpatfaiea 
Bpellbound? Do ^ou want to come face to. face wiu some of 
the knotty, searchinffproblemB of our modem life? The reader 
will find all thiu in '^ Traffic," one of the bignsBt and most com- 
pelling Btories of the past decade. Throu^out Namio IVoy's 
fifo problem ia interwoven that question which is to-day of such 
absorbing interest: the attitude of the Church toward divoroe. 
In no work of modem fiction is this attitude and its tendencies 
more graphically portrayed. 12mo, doth bound, $l.fiO. 



THE STORY OF PAUL JONES 

By Alfred Henry Lewis. Thousands and tens of thousands 
Rhould welcome this charming historical romance. It is a 
great story of ttic fortunes of the intrepid sailor whose remains 
are now in America. A story that should find a place ih everv 
library, for it is the best book that Mr. Lewis has yet producea. 
It has a grip and a fascination that will last long after the 
reader has emerged from its delightful spell. 12mo, cloth i 

bound, illustrated, Sl.oO. i 



TONIO, SON OF THE SIERRAS 

By General Charles King. This tlirilling frontier story has for its 
central figure a young army girl with two lovers, brother 
officers and classmates, and an Indian chief of the Chief Joseph 
ty[)e, honorable, incorruptible, but dragged, as was Joseph, 
into a net of testimony and intrigue that nearly wrecked lum. 
12mo, cloth bound, illustrated, $1.50. 
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THE LINCOLN STORY BOOK | 

Compiled by Henry L. Williams. A judicious collection of the | 

best stories and anecdotes of the ereat President, many, of the j 

more than 600, appearing herein for the first time. 12mO| 320 i 

pages, cloth bound, $1.50 net. Postage 14 cents. j 
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WHAT'S IN A DREAM. A Scientific and Practical 
Interpretation of Dreams 

By Oustavus Hindman Miller. The most complete and exhaustive 
work that has ever been written on this subject — it contains 
over 10,000 dreams. The author has used material from the i 

Bible, classical sources, and medieval and modem philosopherB. : 

Quotations have been made from Camille Flammarion's^'Un- ^ 
known." The Preface is a valuable feature of the book and [ 
touches in an interesting way on the metaphjrmeal New 
Thoui^t School. 12mOy 600 p&gies, cloth bound, tl.SO. 
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